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-Preface 


This issue, like our last one, deals with intergroup relations. Our last 
issue (“Race Relations in Private Housing,” Vol. XIII, No. 4) was based 
on empirical researchyskillfully interpreted in a context of theory; so also 
is the present mumbo Yet the atmosphere of the two numbers is extremely 
different, and it is iĥteresting to reflect on this difference and speculate 
about the factors responsible for it. 

Perhaps the outstanding impression one has in reading the present 
umber is that the focus has shifted from long-range to close-up. We are 
no longer in the world of large-scale social processes involving thousands 
of individuals and a time span of years or decades. The scene of the 
present number is like the inner stage of an Elizabethan theater on which 
an intimate drama of personal relationships can be played out, related to 
but not altogether dependent on the sweep of historical events outside. On 
this inner stage feelings and attitudes are as important as behavior—one 
may even regard the main function of behavior as that of symbolizing the 
attitude of the behaving individual. 

It is no accident, of course, that the contributors to our last issue 
were primarily sociologists, while our present authors are all psychologists 
by trade. They bring to their examination of intergroup relations an 
emphasis on “experience as dependent upon an experiencing individual,” 
which from one point of view might be considered the hallmark of a 
psychological study of social issues. 


Jonn Harpine 
General Editor 
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A Study of Adaptation to a New Social Situation 


f How is culturally appropriate behavior learned? And how are 

cognitive and affective orientations supporting behavior developed and 
maintained? Whether one’s objective is the development of a general 
theory of behavior or the very practical application of science in planned 
change, the processes to be understood are the same. Many specialized 
fields of behavioral science, theoretical and applied, deal with essentially 
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g the influence of parental and home variables on the child, and the 
social psychologist interested in the role of leadership and situational 
-influences in changing group behavior are dealing with generically similar 
phenomena. Undoubtedly more self-conscious awareness of these simi- 
| larities would help to sharpen our conceptualization of problems in these 
- different fields. 
i Research has dealt mainly with the end-products of social learning and 
l their relation to various antecedent conditions (child-rearing techniques, 
~ social class background, mass media, or leader behavior, etc.). Only slowly 
have the processes of learning and change been brought into focus. The 
` research tools of the behavioral scientist lend themselves more readily to 
obtaining “clean” before-and-after measures in a learning situation or a 
change experiment than to capturing the subtleties of social process. If 
one wishes to study the latter, ideally, one needs to be concerned with the 
mediating factors within the individual as well as the stimulus condition— 
with the cognitive and affective, as well as the behavioral orientations of 


1 We are indebted to Mr. John G. Theban, Executive Secretary of Family and 
Child Services of Washington, D.C., and Mr. George Greene, Director of Group 
Work Activities of Family and Child Services for making available the summer 
camps that served as the research setting of this study. Mr. Theban, after the 
decision to desegregate the camps, gave impetus to this research through his active 
interest in having this change evaluated. He cooperated in the initial planning of 
the research, and continued to give wholehearted encouragement and support dur- 
ing the course of the study. Mr. Greene acted as a liaison with the camp staff in 
interpreting the research and in securing cooperation of the camp directors and 
counselors, We are grateful to him for his willingness to make adaptations in the 
camp program in the interests of the research design. 
To the camp directors, the camp staff, and the children who so graciously 
\ acquiesced in being the objects of research scrutiny, we are extremely grateful. 
We alka wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to the following persons who 
assisted in the various phases of data gathering: Florence Christopher, Ruth 
Greene, Erwin Linn, John Lucas, Gladys Morris, Frances Polen, and Olive ‘Quinn. 


the individual, and with the links between cognitive and behavioral 
es, . 

a = the research to be reported, the adjustment of children to de 
segregation in a summer camp is investigated as a process ue ae 
new behavior patterns, new attitudes and values, in a — A 
camp) that structures social relationships in an egalitarian v 7: ae 
research is concerned with the individual’s experience as he ae o ia 

requirements in interpersonal relationships, and- with a ee ee 
psychological definition of the situation over time. Theory = =- _ 
social psychological “change” studies, and from child development < 


socialization research have contributed to the formulations of the present 
study. 


Research Design 


A uniquely controlled “natural experiment” was available Aud 
children’s summer camps, which permitted a detailed study of some 
and adults’ initial responses in interracial groups, and their ong a 
working out relationships with one another over a period of time. or 
“objective” and “subjective” aspects of the individual's e = 
be investigated through systematically directed observations an 
views, and participant observations by the research staff. ste 

At the time of the research these camps were shifting from a p : y 
of racial segregation to one of racial si AEE ae 
the direction of one social agency, and had e sentially similar aa i na 
organization, One camp had been operated for Negro e = = 
income families, the other for white children from similar bac s ound. In 
the summer during which the research was done, the first aie p 
sessions, of two weeks each, were racially segregated on a c ps : 
level. The staff, however, was racially integrated. In the fourth a a t 
sessions, the children were assigned to camps on a racially integrate = 
The parents of the children were told of the changed policy by the socia 
agencies which scheduled the children for camp. A small number of white 
parents withdrew their children; for many others the need for ears 
camping for the children overcame misgivings about the racial policy. 
Except for this selective factor, children of both races came from Bao 
tially the same economic and geographical backgrounds. Approximately 
1100 children came to the camps during the summer. san sh 

The camps were organized into 32 cabin groups in each session. 


* The two week 
woods, an experienc 
daily experiences of 


S spent in camp provided the children with a holiday in e 
e in outdoor living that was in marked contrast to "a s ne 
youngsters in the city. Activities covered a considera T range, 
Hiking, swimming, cook-outs, crafts, and camp-wide songfests brought the chi 
into contact with many children and many adults. n 

The counselors, college students with varied prior camp experience, assembled 
for several days of pre-camp orientation, conducted by the executive staff. This 
orientation covered leadership procedures, training in camp activities, and discus- 
sions of interpersonal and intergroup relations. 
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single counselor was in charge of each cabin of six to ten children. Eight 
cabins in each session (half with Negro counselors, half with white) were 
studied more intensively than the rest. Children were assigned to these 
cabins so as to ensure homogeneity in age and to be sure they had had no 
prior acquaintance with one another, In desegregation there was an addi- 
tional requirement, that an equal number of white and Negro children be 
assigned to each cabin. Cabin groups varied in age, with eight and nine 
year olds in the youngest cabins, and eleven and twelve year olds (a few 
thirteen year olds) in the oldest. An equal number of boys’ and girls’ 
groups were studied. The same leaders served as counselors in segregated 
and desegregated sessions. 

The value of studying the realities of social process in situ has become 
increasingly apparent, yet such field study must be subjected to sufficient 
control to permit reasonable appraisal of factors operating. There are rare 
opportunities when social reality can be kept intact without the sacrifice 
of design, Such an opportunity was provided by the camp, Interpersonal 
relationships could be investigated in desegregated and segregated groups 
under very nearly identical conditions except for the racial composition 
of the groups, The following built-in conditions brought it within close 
approximation of a controlled experiment: (1) The white and Negro 
children to be studied came from similar social class backgrounds, and 
were drawn from nearly the same population for segregated and desegre- 
gated sessions; both lived in a predominantly racially segregated culture. 
(2) The physical environment, activities, and conditions of contact at 
camp were the same for both settings. (3) The same leaders served in both 
settings, The leader could be compared with himself when in charge of 
children of his own race and when in charge of a mixed racial group. 

In order to assess the effects of new situational variables upon 
processes of interaction and processes of attitude development or change, 
a baseline for comparison (a control group) is necessary. Gomparison of 
desegregated with segregated conditions, therefore, was a very important 
part of this research design. 

The primary objective was to understand the individual’s experience 
in a change-inducing situation, and particularly the differences in re- 
sponses in coping with problems of living in a desegregated as compared 
with a segregated setting. Data were, therefore, obtained on cognitive and 
-affective reactions as well as on behavior. A biracial research staff col- 
Jaborated in the study. On the behavioral level, data included (1) specific 
interaction records, (2) participant observations providing structured 
summaries of individual relationships and adjustments, and (3) group 
process assessments of cabin atmosphere and subgroupings. On che. cog- 
nitive and affective side, the individual's images of white and Negro 
children and of himself were investigated, as were his expectations and 
feelings about others, himself, and the situation as a whole, Only in a 
limited way do we have personality data on either children or counselors 
for the situation did not permit detailed personality assessment, f 
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The children were interviewed on the first or second day in camp to 
obtain their early impressions and feelings about their peers and coun- 
selors, The interview schedule covered the following areas: Early in the 
interview cach child was asked to choose one of his acquaintances whom 
he felt he knew most about. He was encouraged to tell all about him (as 
if he were telling a friend back home), and to tell how he learned the 
things he had described. The aim was to capture the child’s impressions in 
terms of the salient dimensions for him, Excerpts from the impressions of 
twelve year old Billy show the nature of the raw data: “He isn’t very 
nice, He started hitting me, If you don’t do things he says, he'll hit you. 
When he’s in the cabin, he’s mean, He’s OK sometimes. He goes in 
people's lockers and takes things. He told me not to tell or he’d get me. 
He acts mean, He gets along with Charlie and Cal OK. (Probe: Why?) 
Same color. Today he was jumping on everybody, and he’s always in 
Tom’s locker, taking things. I sleep in the same room. He does things to 
me and to the other guys, I seen him doing it. (Probe: Why do you think 
he 1s mean?) He hits you just for nothing. If I didn’t do something; hed 
hit me, He is getting a little nicer now.” 

, Such free descriptions as these were followed by “guess who” ques- 
tions asking the child to pick a cabin mate who best fitted various descrip- 
tions of behavior: dimensions of aggressiveness, submissiveness, leadership, 
anxiety, and the like, Specific questions explored friendship choices within 
the cabin, the child’s feelings about his cabin group, his views ° his 
counselor, and his expectations about camp, To provide a closer app™°%i- 
mation to social reality, photographs of each child in the cabin ang, ° 
the counselor were used in the interviews to aid the child in identifying 
and reporting on the other children, At the end of the two-week session, 
essentially the same interview schedule was used with the addition ° 
questions about the child’s aspirations, his peer models, and his reaction 
to camp. 
Tn these interviews the children were never supplied a racial frame. 
for evaluating interpersonal relations, The children’s attitudes 2 oe 
race were not measured as a “before” measure. It was assumed that a$ H 
group they reflected the predominant values of the racially segregated ee 
ture in which they lived, and that regardless of personal convictions t 
O all aware of the cultural expectations and valuations regardin a 
thet Nowe ee are in accord with these assumptions, It pa ure 
Da er ae white children and parents arriving at the To un- 
solicited “tie tied basically segregated spatially. Also, These 
reflect typical findi of EnS By children ae impecia 
Counselors E me s N E oe d 2 each 
session, Interviews focussed on (a) the a ap ane l of individual 
children and relationships in th ft, TRS bi aean Pani 
relationshi e cabin, (b) his assessments 0 about 
‘ ps to the group, and (c) his expectations and attitudes © - 
serving as leader in a racially integrated group. At the beginning and en 
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of each session the counselor rated his children on behavior variables that 
paralleled the “guess who” items in the children’s interview. 

In twenty cabins (ten in each setting) a member of the research 
team served as an observer, Beginning on the first day, series of five- 
minute samples of behavior were taken at specified times during the 
two-week session, Data were recorded in detailed running accounts. In 
addition to these scheduled observations, a journal record was kept on the 
individual children and the counselor. 

The process of adjustment of Negro and white children and Negro 
and white leaders to an integrated camp setting is reported in the follow- 
ing papers. These chapters are oriented around the following major areas 
of analysis: (1) the effectiveness of an imposed situation in bringing about 
individual conformity to new norms, (2) the interaction of situational re- 
quirements and personal differences—conceptualized as differences both 
in socialization experiences and in other personality characteristics, (3) the 
nature of the stimulus situation—an attempt at dealing more systemati- 
cally and specifically with structural and psychological situational vari- 
ables, and (4) the role of the adult leader in social change as an influ- 
ence agent and an object of influence. 


Acquisition of New Norms: A Study of Racial 
Desegregation 


v 
Marian Radke Yarrow, John D. Campbell, and Leon J. Yarros 


r 4 - exploring the 
Imposed desegregation offers a natural ame = = ean be 
hypothesis that: “change in the behavior of individua s cre they are re- 
brought about by a change in the social situation in wh Isand beliefs 
quired to function,” without preceding changes in E psycho- 
(1, p. 72). Desegregation can be Da] Goons ent GET 
logical problem involving a conflict between externa A E 
nalized norms—the situation requiring pE a d the general 
existing norms of interpersonal relationships. Going ARA does the 
hypothesis of situational influences, we are asking to w Sate and iñ 
changed social environment bring about — a eke a ornon 
group functioning and at what levels of eatin joes Co 
conformity to situational expectations take place? h which we are dealing 
In the present paper the “social situation” with whic ted children’s 
is the total camp setting, with segregated and hee gc equality 
Sroups. The desegregated situation imposed paupa a nally in inter- 
of responsibility and authority of leaders of both races, het hysical setup 
Personal relationships among leaders, and equality dir thea n the coun- 
of living facilities. Congenial interpersonal relationships A She models 
selors and the counselors’ acceptance of all children eP larei level. 
and the expectations for interracial relationships on the Se nce of pre- 
he counselors came to desegregated groups with the P leading 
ceding Segregated sessions. They had no special Ee rated groups 
racially-mixed groups but they were motivated to have integra 
succeed, . re made in 
To assess individual and group functioning, analyses we , 
terms of several different levels of response: — f behavior 
(1.) Behavior. The detailed recordings of specific items O of affilia- 
were translated into categories of interaction along ane 
tion, nurturance, fear, domination, aggression, etc. The of of the 
behavior, whether toward oneself, members of one’s own rac 
other race, was recorded, 


iudgments 
(2.) Social perceptions. Children’s descriptions of and J 
about the other chi i i 


. ing 
(3.) Group properties, Characteristics of group function: 
degree of cohesiveness, subgroupings, 


(4.) Psychodynamic processes. This label is used to cover a variety 
of assessments involving inferences concerning motivations, causal se- 
quences in interaction, defense mechanisms, etc. 

The natural two-week histories of small groups of children organized 
in adult-led cabin groups were the raw data. (The details of the design 
have been described in the preceding paper.) The progression of one 
group is described below to provide a detailed account of situational 
variables and contact processes. In it are many examples of generaliza- 
tions which are presented later based on data from all the groups. In it, 
too, are deviations from these generalizations which will be examined in 
later papers in terms of individual child and leader variables. In this group 
case study can be seen many complexities which tend to be erased if one 
limits one’s focus immediately to hypothesis testing. 


A Group Case Study 

The buses have arrived at the camp ground with the children, Ap- 
proximately a hundred boys and girls from 9 to 13 years of age are 
climbing out, standing around, some few engaging in friendly jostling. 
Mainly the counselors’ voices dominate. Each is calling out names of chil- 
dren who are to gather round to form a cabin group. Edith, a Negro 
counselor, has assembled her cabin of eight girls (11% to 13 years of age) 
and she tells them that their cabin is off through the woods. First they 
will pick up blankets, and then follow her to the cabin. Loaded with 
blankets and luggage, the girls proceed down the path to the cabin. Edith 
keeps up a comfortable chatter of “nothings.” Occasional little comments 
are added by the girls. 

The girls present variety to even a casual observer. Mildred (age 13, 
white) is bulky, physically mature, reasonably attractive, not very neat in 
appearance. She walks along with the group and wears a somewhat 
unhappy and defiant expression. Jean (age 12, white) is both a contrast 
and a parallel to Mildred. She is tall, slim, mature, very trim and neat. 
She tosses her long, wavy, blonde hair repeatedly in a practiced gesture. 
She walks next to the counselor. Two of the others, very dark-skinned, 
tall and slender Negro girls who are walking together, also look physically 
mature. They are very unlike each other in manner. Betty's actions are 
quick and twitchy. She looks all around her, watching, listening, trying to 
take in something of everyone. Shirley is slow-moving, her head is bent 
down with her chin on her neck. She scarcely looks up or listens to the 
counselor. 

The other four girls look younger. They are shorter, clearly on the 
under side of adolescence. From their clothes, their skipping, and their 
exclamations, Carol (age 11, white) and Vivian (age 12, white) could be 
tagged as tomboys. Clara (age 12, Negro) has medium dark skin, is 
plump, neat, watchful, and possesses an outer calm, accented by an in- 
tensely inquiring face, and a suggestion of a pleasant smile, Dorothy, (age 
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12, Negro) like Shirley (Negro) looks frightened. Her dress hangs in a 
crooked way off one shoulder. She has walked off the backs and sides of 
her shoes and she needs almost to shuffle to keep them on. 
When the group arrives at the cabin, Edith smoothly distributes the 
girls into the two wings of the cabin. (An equal racial distribution has 
been prescribed by the research design.) Two Negro girls and two white 
girls arrive at the cabin door first, and Edith with a friendly sweep of her 
arm directs them to one wing. Then she turns to the others, “How about 
you going over there?” Edith seems very pleased with her accomplish- 
ment. 
_ Edith presents a puzzle for predicting how she will get along with the 
racially mixed groups. In the two preceding segregated sessions of camp, 
she has had Negro children. Her role in these groups has been character- 
istically control-oriented ; long lists of restrictions and prohibitions were 
presented to the children, Yelling of commands and reprimands, and pun- 
ishments for such infringements as whispering during rest period were 
habitual. Her control, however, was woefully ineffective, and punishments 
were taken as a joke. There was a wide and cool distance between children 
and counselor, The older children expressed bitter resentment and 
hostilely mimicked Edith in her absence. The younger children described 
her as “mean,” Throughout, however, a thin theme of variation ran 
through her relation to the children—a gay, joking comradeliness. This 
was the experience she brought to the integrated session. : 
Several short glimpses from the observer’s notebook of behavior 
records during the first hour show the girls on their own with each other: 
The counselor is in and out, getting things settled in the unit (three cabins 
form the unit), and the observer interacts minimally, stays in the hall or 
counselor’s room which separates the two wings. The girls have been told 
they have an hour before lunch. Unpacking and making up bunks is keep- 
ing them busy. 
12:00 to 12:05. Wing A (Clara (N), Mildred (wh), Carol (wh); 
and Dorothy (N). 

Fades (wh) to Observer: “When do we get our sheets?” 

Mildred to Carol (wh) : “Edith has gone after them.” af 
red (wh) to group: (Loudly) “Oh God, I'm hungry. I didn 

ave my breakfast or my Pepsi.” 
© one responds, 

er holds up the clothes she is unpacking for Carol (wh) 

Cem hese ain’t so wrinkled.” i 
a a back and forth between Mildred (w? 

ca CA) atour corte i 

a orothy unpack slowly and serious’): 

watch Mildred and Carol tie fake no maen nor do they 


talk to one anoth z ‘h) interact 
exclusively. er. Mildred (wh) and Carol (W ) 


) and 


12:15 to 12:20. Wing B (Vivian (wh), Shirley (N), Jean (wh), and 
Betty (N).) 

Jean (wh) walking over to Shirley (N ) shows her the various con- 
tents of her suitcase. Shirley looks interested. 

Betty (N) joins in comments. The comparison and inspection of 
possessions proceeds between Jean and Betty. 

Shirley (N) to group: “Where do we put our clothes?” 

Vivian (wh) to Shirley: “In the closet, where do you think?” 

Betty (N) to Vivian: “What did you say?” 

Vivian to Betty: “I was talking to myself. Say everyone, if you hear 
any yelling at night, I’ll be talking.” 

Betty goes to the counselor’s room: “I have to help take care of my 
sisters’ hair. (In other cabins.) My mother tried to teach them. 
They wouldn't learn.” 

Vivian (wh) goes to Jean’s bed. Sits, watches her unpack, 

Jean brings out a bag of lollipops, takes one to each girl in the cabin. 

Betty (N) polishes her shoes. 

During all the above a congenial conversation on clothes and camp 
goes on, first between Shirley (N) and Jean (wh). Betty (N) 
joins, and then Vivian (wh). 

12:30 to 12:35. Wing A 

Group is outside with children from other cabins. Clara (N) and 
Dorothy (N) are standing together looking down the hill at the 
swimming pool. They lean on the tree. 

Mildred (wh) and Carol (wh) walk over to latrine, arms around 
each other, They approach observer with several questions about 
camp routine. 

Observer directs group’s attention to a strange object bobbing in the 
water. They all try to see. 

Clara (N) to group: “Where?” 

Mildred (wh) shows Clara (N) and Carol (wh) helps. (This is first 
interaction.) Clara still can’t see it. 

Dorothy (N) stands on the fringe. 

Clara (N) discovers a tick on her leg and screams. 

Mildred (wh) pulls it off. 

Clara and Mildred jump and scream. Carol (wh) does likewise. Talk 
excitedly about ticks and search the ground. 

Dorothy (N) stands. 

Clara (N) and Carol (wh) are chosen by counselor to be waitresses, 
which means that they leave for mess hall to set the tables. 

12:50 to 12:55. Wing B 

Vivian (wh) is putting on lipstick. 

Shirley (N) to Observer: “We've been playing at the boys’ place.” 

They get up and walk into counselor’s room. 

Counselor to group: “No wearing lipstick unless I do.” 
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They all inspect her and laugh. 

Betty (N) moves with the other girls but more on the sidelines. 

The bell rings for lunch, and the girls are told to pair up for the hike 
to the mess hall. 

Vivian (wh) and Shirley (N) go together. 

Jean (wh) and Betty (N) go together. 

Dorothy (N) seeks out a Negro girl from another cabin, 

Mildred (wh) is without a partner. She is assigned a Negro girl from 
the neighboring cabin. She complies, but as the group starts 
through the woods she falls behind and walks alone. 

Highly stable individual characteristics of which the children are 
very cognizant become apparent in these early hours. Indeed, the pattern- 
ing of relationships for the entire cam 
established in the initial period. 

The general impression of the cabin 
as a group, things are going along smooth] 
There are many friendly interactions, Th 
serious quarrels. There are also anxietie 


after the first two days is that, 
y. They are having a good time. 
ere are no “explosions” and no 
S, doubts, and tensions as one 


Dorothy. n an adjacent cabin The counselor pretty much ignored 
Mildred (wh) act 
eh ed aloof, stand-offj 
found Edith S personality attractive, y aia a a anbeli aithe aant SEE 


l ; $ 
she is dressing. She wili ara, a Negro girl, Clara watches Mildred while 


Š S such as, “Gi ] re going to 
oi » “Girl, you are gol 
Song to wear that.” Later she teases Mildred 
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about her boy friend. Mildred directs most of her conversation to Carol, 
the other white girl in this side of the cabin, but politely recognizes Clara. 

Clara (N), persists in her efforts at getting recognized by Carol (wh) 
and Mildred (wh). She plays up to them, is very sweet, teases them, plays 
the joker. She abandons Dorothy (N), although at first she tried to help 
her. Clara’s overtures are successful and by evening she is accepted by 
Mildred (wh) and Carol (wh) as a kind of younger sister, 

Clara (N) enlarges her operations. The techniques successful with 
Mildred (wh), she tries on Jean (wh) and Betty (N) in the other wing 
who are most obviously “boy crazy” too. Her success with these girls, as 
with Mildred, is marginal. She is more welcomed as an audience than an 
ingroup member, But, also, these girls like her. She maintains this rela- 
tionship throughout the camp session. 

From the start Jean (wh) expected to be the prima donna. She is 
very pretty, also very vain, Except for the gesture of giving away lollipops 
on the first day, she gives most of her attention to herself. She combs and 
combs her long, wavy, blonde hair. She carries her comb in the back 
pocket of her play shorts so that she can take it out at any time. She is 
very conscious of clothes and figure. She is fairly quiet in the cabin, mainly 
receiving attention; communicating, however, her interest in boys and her 
interest in herself, Shirley (N), withdrawn, uneasy, and unskilled, seems 
to be somewhat in awe of Jean. She responds almost gratefully when Jean 
asks her to hold a hand mirror for her so that she can see to comb her 
hair. This initiates a relationship which gradually wears down, Shirley 
(N) takes every opportunity to comb Jean’s hair, or she will stand for a 
long time holding the mirror at just the right angle for Jean to see her- 
self. This pattern subsides as Jean (wh), Betty (N) and Mildred (wh) 
emerge as a subgroup after the fourth day. Each of these girls has shown 
a great interest in boys on all occasions. Mildred and Jean form the first 
close pairing. Betty joins the group later, 

Betty (N) is clearly anxious during the early days, and makes cross- 
racial contacts slowly and cautiously. She is unable to sleep the first few 
nights and complains of hay fever. After a few days, she finds a responsive 
“boy friend” who writes forbidden love notes to her, She becomes gay and 
expansive. She and Mildred (wh) “find” each other and approvingly 
remark that they are both equally boy crazy. They are together constantly, 
They exchange clothes, compliments, jokes, and secrets, This relationship 
moves Jean (wh) out slightly, although she is still a part of a recognizable 
threesome. 

Carol (wh), Vivian (wh), and Shirley (N) do not belong to sub- 
groups, nor do they form a close subgroup themselves. They relate rea- 
sonably well to all the girls in the cabin (except Dorothy (N)) and they 
are accepted by all the girls. 

The sense of the group as a whole can be lost in looking exclusively 
at the parts. The counselor is happy with this group and describes it as 
One of the best that she has had. 
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The counselor, unlike at preceding sessions, gives no formal orienta- 
tion to camp, and no set of rules to these girls. In contrast to earlier ses- 
sions, she is permissive and informal. She laughs and clowns and “kids” 
as “one of the girls.” By being terribly relaxed, carefree, gay, never too 
serious, Edith wins the group. (She is uniformly preferred to other coun- 
selors.) Although the girls and counselor are on 
other, Edith maintains a 
From the first day, the girl 
is much yelling back and forth, such a: 


unselor. Both white and Negro girls 
respond positively to the counselor though the white girls do so in a more 
demonstrative fashion, 


» the group decides to play a joke 


) polishes her white shoes, “I’m white.” 

) responds: “You're not chocolate” ` 

T (wh) a eZ ON) say nothing, $ 

he Be irley (N): “I know a colored girl with penl 

vay (N) says to Vivian (wh): “Is sh 

Milda o then says to Shirley (N r, 
i ) to server: “I like B 


light or dark skinned?” 
): “Light.” 


At another Je z 
fronted with the toc expression, in free Painting one is again con- 
the girls are engaged aged uneasiness, Two days before the end of camp; 
ings are on the Wall of Painting session. About two dozen large paint- 
of the clubhouse ; a dozen more ace spread on the 
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floor with girls working on them. Certain features of the products are 
striking, Seventeen of these brush paint pictures are jumbled masses of 
brush lines, jagged points, blobs, and smears. Under one is printed “Con- 
fused.” Five other pictures stand out among the others. These are pictures 
of faces, one a huge face covering most of the paper and painted in with 
“light” black, Another is a crowd of faces each crowned with masses of 
black hair. 

In the clubhouse, Mildred (wh) walks over to the Observer. “See my 
picture on the wall! (A mixture of blue and brown tangled lines.) It’s 
mixed up. That’s a good name.” She gets a blue crayon and writes “Mixed 
up” on the picture. 

Clara (N) gets paper and paint and sits down on the floor next to 
Shirley (N). As she starts to paint she says, “This will be another ‘Con- 
fusion’ (referring to the picture on the wall). It will be a ‘Symphony of 
Octopuses’.” Carol (wh) points to her picture on the wall, “I painted a 
blonde, a red head, a brown, a black. There aren’t any other colors, are 
there?” 

The noise and conversations in the clubhouse are friendly. Negro 
and white girls are playing “Sticks” together, rehearsing a dance act, 
combing each other’s hair. 

The same girls, on the night before departure, return to the cabin 
from the campfire, arms around each other, singing “Auld Lang Syne” 
and crying. The last frenzied activity before lights out is a scurry for 
telephone numbers and addresses. 


Interpersonal Behavior in Racially Desegregated Groups 


The history of Edith’s cabin traces some of the complex relationships 
of children and their adult leader as they together adapt to the interracial 
situation. To arrive at a systematic statement of the processes and out- 
comes of intergroup contact, an analysis has been made of the various 
levels of individual and group response of this and other cabins, beginning 
with behavioral adjustments to situational norms, Behavior will be re- 
examined later together with the cognitive and affective responses. 

How do the children behave toward their new companions? And 
what are the similarities and differences in patterns of behavior in segre- 
gated and desegregated groups? Observers recorded running accounts of 
child behavior and counselor-child interactions, following a sampling 
schedule which determined time, activity, and children to be observed. 
The discrete actions observed were subsequently coded, using a scheme of 
analysis that is in part derived from the category system devised by Coffey 
and his associates (2). Each act was classified as aggressive-disruptive, 
friendly-sociable, assertive, submissive-fearful, or non-interactive (solitary) 
in nature. In a reliability check two coders working independently identi- 
cally classified 89 per cent of the action units, (See Table 1.) 

_ Although many nuances in behavior are lost when the varieties of 
Interaction are compressed into gross categories, such a classification pro- 
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vides an approximation of the kinds of reactions in racially homogeneous 
and heterogeneous groups. Several conclusions can be drawn from these 
data: (1) Basically similar interaction patterns develop in segregation and 
integration. There are similar proportions of friendly, hostile, assertive, 
and submissive behaviors in segregated and desegregated sessions, (2) The 
patterning of behavior in both kinds of groups is stable over time. The 
interaction pattern is established quickly and tends to be maintained 
through the two weeks. 

Let us examine these conclusions in more detail. In each of the 
cabins observed, camp life begins with a great deal of activity dictated 
by the situation—getting unpacked, making up bunks, engaging in camp 
routines, etc. Accompanying these tasks of settling-in is a considerable 
interchange among the children and with their leader. In these responses, 
one senses the extreme “demand” quality of the situation (new places and 
people and the excitement of being away from home and at camp). In 
segregated and desegregated groups alike, positively oriented actions com- 
prise more than half of peer interactions. Such behavior, varying from 
mildly conforming responses to warmly nurturant and affiliative actions, 
accounts for 55 per cent of peer interactions in segregated groups, and 
for 52 per cent of peer interactions in desegregated groups. ‘The com- 
parable figures for aggressive and nonconforming behavior are 18 per 
cent in segregated groups and 16 per cent in desegregated groups. 

The behavior of Negro and white boys in segregation is impressively 
similar, as is the behavior of Negro and white girls, We can assume, there- 
fore, that the Negro and white children in this sample came into the 
desegregated cabins with similar culture patterns of peer behavior. The 
matched social class background of the Negro and white children of this 
sample may contribute significantly to this similarity. Often similarity in 
class background is not present in newly-formed desegregated groups, as 
in classrooms. Consequently many transitions to desegregated settings 
require the additional adjustment of the child to diverse values and norms 
deriving from different class backgrounds. Were the “norms” of behavior 
in segregation very different for the two races, the resulting behaviors in 
desegregated groups might be quite different from those reported here. 

Thus, we find that, measured in terms of various “averages” of peer 
interactions, desegregated groups behave very much like similar groups 
under segregated conditions. Despite the fact that these children had no 
prior similar experience, and came from an environment of social attitudes 
not conducive to equalitarian relationships, their behavior in the present 
setting was in accord with the definition of the situation—one defining 
compatible and equal-status participation for Negro and white children. 

Behavioral averages in Table 1 point to the second conclusion, 
namely, that there is rapid behavioral conformity to the situation, with 
small differences between beginning and end of the two weeks in gross 
behavioral dimensions. (Table 1 compares interactions of the first two 
days with interactions sampled midway and on second to last day of 
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as follows: Twenty-four per cent of behavior units are self-contained, not 
directed toward others, Interactions with leader account for 20 per cent 
of the actions, Twenty-eight per cent of all behavior by either race is di- 
rected toward members of the other race. Fourteen per cent is with peers 
of own race. Behavior directed toward the group as a whole or toward 
racially mixed subgroups accounts for 14 per cent of the actions. Thus 
from the beginning interactions develop across and within racial lines. 


Group Processes in Desegregated Groups 

The frequency distributions of discrete behavior units in the preced- 
ing analyses reveal only one surface of the children’s reactions, From them 
group properties can, at best, only be inferred; some aspects of group be- 
havior are not measurable in summated fragments of interactions. The 
concepts of group atmosphere and sociometric patterns were used in mak- 
ing additional assessments of group functioning. In these additional evalu- 
ations, countercurrents within the groups, and similarities and differences 
between the segregated and desegregated groups are accented. 

Group atmosphere. One aspect of atmosphere, group cohesiveness, 
was estimated in two ways: (1) The counselor described the extent to 
which his cabin functioned as a group—in planned and free-time activi- 
ties, in the development of common goals, etc. This description was rated 
on a four point scale from “almost always” to “almost never.” (2) The 
children’s desire to remain with their cabin group was taken as a second 
indicator of cohesiveness. Although the children had no chance to leave 
the established cabin group, they were asked to choose children for a 
desired hypothetical cabin group. The number chosen from their present 
cabin was taken as a measure of cohesiveness. On these criteria of co- 
hesiveness, segregated and desegregated cabins differ little. (See Table 2.) 
Most of the counselors in both settings see their group as cohesive, and in 
both settings, choices of cabin mates are high. 

Children’s attitudes toward camp, too, show high acceptance of the 
camp experience in both segregation and desegregation. When asked on 
the interview at the end of the session whether they would like camp to 
continue longer or hurry and end, 76 per cent of the children in desegre- 
gation and 64 per cent in segregation wanted camp to continue (a statis- 
tically significant difference between segregated and desegregated 
sessions) .* n 

A less tranquil picture of group atmosphere is introduced by an ex- 
amination of tensions within the groups. Evidence of group tension levels 
comes from two sources: reports of “blow-ups” involving the total cabin, 
and counselor and observer reports on the children in the intensively 
Studied cabins. 

As any experienced children’s group leader would expect, blow-ups 
Or explosions were not uncommon. Regardless of segregated or desegre- 
ie ee 


* The five per cent level has been used as the criterion for statistical significance 
throughout. 
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TABLE 2 


Inpicators OF Group ATMOSPHERE IN 
SEGREGATED AND DESEGREGATED CABINS 


Segregation Descgregation 
A. Cohesiveness Of or ANEN % ol cabins 
a * = 
Counselor’s description of group: (N = P8) ( = 
Cohesive S E Her aea ora osa aa tWh KÜY coa anma ie a 
Not cohesive...........00.00000 0000! 22 


2. Cabin mates chosen for hypothetical 


j % of cabins 
cabin (average per cent chosen) ee tabita ae = 16) 
Beginning of session: 
370 te BF TOS BB be we 04 g dioerusvae 13 Ye 
50 to 69.. ; ; 81 E 
30 to 49.. 6 
End of session: 
TOYO Bis a ae 38 13 
f 62 62 
z 0 19 
ildren 
B. Affective Tone % of children % of chide 
Children’s reactions to camp: (N = 129) ** (N = 6 
Pete Cea Bis bas vows sey -- es 64 ue 
Want to end it 36 ae 
C. Group Tension % of cabins % of met 
Group explosions (N = 58) (We 
en el Le E a aoo 64 70 
NEE ED wes a te wap og Se 36 sp 
ildren 
D. Individual Tension Symptoms % of children ie aie 
N = 79 few 
te ae E iaa n, ( 38 ) js 
O E 62 ae 
* Numbers on which 
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segregated and desegregated groups differ markedly. Such signs of tension 
appear in twice as many children in desegregated as in segregated groups 
(71 per cent compared with 38 per cent). There is no difference, how- 
ever, in the frequencies for Negro and white children. For both it must be 
stressed that the kinds of tension manifestations are essentially “normal” 
kinds of children’s behavior in coping with new situations, and with the 
fears and uncertainties in their daily lives, but with which they continue to 
function, If we note those adjustments that tend toward the covert or 
internalized (withdrawal, nightmares, physical symptoms) ; and those that 
are more overt or directed toward the environment ( attempts at running 
away, pleading to the counselor of homesickness), Negro children in de- 
segregation are much more likely to manifest the former than the latter. 
Of the Negro children showing tension, 85 per cent show reactions of the 
“covert” variety. For the white children showing tension, neither overt 
nor covert responses predominate (43 per cent “overt” and 57 per cent 
“covert” ). 

Sociometric and group roles. The harmonies and tensions which 
exist side by side in the desegregated group raise a number of questions. 
Are cohesive cabins and individual tensions maintained together by the 
children’s remaining highly conscious of their racial identity but deciding 
to “play it” politely? Or has the group with the lower social status outside 
of camp simply adopted or accepted a similar lower position at camp and 
thus maintained a peace? Or have social relationships developed in the 
cabins on camp-relevant and personality-relevant lines, with race in a 
recessive role but one none the less contributing to individual insecurities 
and conflicts? Children’s preferences for one another (and their rejec- 
tions) provide some clues. 

Each child ranked his cabin mates on their desirability as friends. 
From rankings, the relative status positions of white and Negro children 
in the eyes of their peers were derived; and from children’s first choices 
the nature of mutual friendships was examined (friendship defined as two 
children selecting each other as best friend). 

A racial status structure is reflected in the ranks assigned to white 
and Negro children, Significantly higher ranks are given to white children, 
(See Table 3.) Since average differences may be the result of small tend- 
encies to up- or down-grade a given racial group, or may reflect sharp 
status contrasts, the ranks within each cabin were inspected, In nine of 
the sixteen cabins in which the children were interviewed the status dif- 
ferential is marked; white children initially hold the top two or more 
ranks with one or more Negro children in the bottom ranks. In seven of 
the cabins the grading is not so distinct—both white and Negro children 
are in upper and lower ranks. At the end of camp the status differential is 
lessened. Only one cabin retains the clearly differentiated ranking with 
only white children at the top ranks and Negro children at the bottom. 

This differential racial preference, however, does not serve as an 
adequate predictor of specific friendships that develop. When A chooses 

mi 
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TABLE 3 


RACIAL PREFERENCES IN FRIENDSHIPS IN DESEGREGATED CABINS 
(in percentages) 


Initial Interview Final Interview , 

Average friend- Negro White _ Negro White , 

ship rank * Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 
White ranked 
higher than Negro 76% 50% 56% 60% 55% 58% 45% 49% 
White ranked 5 
equal to Negro 10 18 7 6 21 11 7 12 
Negro ranked 
higher than white 14 32 37 34 24 31 48 39 
Number of children 29 38 30 35 29 36 28 33 


* Derived from a comparison of the average friendship rank each child gives his 
white cabinmates with that for his Negro cabinmates. 


B and B chooses A, one assumes that a degree of positive communication 
and empathy between two children is present, Does this kind of empathic 
relationship develop as frequently in desegregated groups? Mutual choices 
occur no less frequently in desegregated than in segregated groups. On 
first interviews, 45 per cent of the children in segregated groups are 1n 
mutual pairs, each choosing the other as likely best friends; 35 per cent 
are in mutual pairs on the interview at the end of camp. Approximately 
half of the original pairs are stable over time. In desegregated groups, 44 
per cent and 33 per cent on first and second interviews respectively are 
mutual best friends. A third of the initial choices are stable over time, Of 
the friendship pairs in desegregation, 44 per cent include a white and a 
Negro child, These pairings develop despite the general racial status dif- 
ferential shown in the preference data. To assure that mutual pairs of 
like and unlike race did Not represent qualitatively different configura- 


tions, each friendship pair was examined in terms of the kinds of attrac- 
tions and relationship between the 


physical proximity in cabin, comm 
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politely, or of the minority group's passively accepting a subordinate role 
—fits the picture. 

As the various elements of preference and behavior are fitted to- 
gether, the processes of adaptation to new norms become apparent. The 
outside-of-camp status of white and Negro, with the Negro’s self-devalua- 
tion is felt in cabin life. This coexists with behavior that in large measure 
is not according to status lines. Over time, the status (preference) lines 
become less distinct and less divergent from behavior, more nearly ap- 
proximating the equal-status relations expressed in their actions, Internal 
balances within the groups change over time. As we know, groups in gen- 
eral exist and develop with balances of various sorts between disintegra- 
tive and integrative processes. Even the more cohesive groups at times 
must manage conflicting influences within them. Differences between 
segregated and desegregated groups seem to lie in the nature of the counter- 
forces and balances in group living rather than in any singularly different 
performance and relationship. There are many more counterforces in de- 
segregation than in segregation. In desegregation there are fluctuations in 
adherence to extra-camp and intra-camp racial norms. There are in- 
consistencies in behavior—conformity and resistance to conformity, racial 
status differentials and individual friendship associations. Compatible par- 
ticipation is carried on but at a somewhat heightened cost of personal 
tensions, An elaboration of the cognitive elements in these responses fur- 
ther fills in the pattern of adaptation to new norms. 

Behavior, cognition, and affect. Children’s perceptions of one another 
can now be examined in the context of behavioral interaction, Measures 
of cognitive content consist of the “free” descriptions of peers, and re- 
sponses to “guess-who” questions about peers. The responses were analyzed 
with reference to the race of the perceiver and the perceived child, Few 
descriptions, as gestalts, are dominated by racial stereotypes. This is in con- 
trast to the many findings from attitude studies based on questions about 
race in the abstract (such as, what are Negroes [whites] like?). It would 
appear that face-to-face contact and attention to the individual of the 
other race decrease the potency or permissibility of verbalized stereotypic 


generalizations. 

The descriptive 
markably comparabl 
We know from the b 
highly similar behavioral 
ceptions of one another. 
be involved in the tendency for 
sensitive to independent, assertive 


(See Table 4.) . . A ‘ 
Indirect effects of racial stereotyping are evident in other trends. 


Initially heightened sensitivity or alertness to behaviors involving aggres- 
sion and domination appears in both Negro and white children in deseg- 
Tegated groups when describing cabin mates. The concern varies depend- 
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categories for peers of own and other race are re- 
e in aspects of sociability, conformity, and affiliation. 
ehavior that white and Negro children are providing 
stimuli. This similarity is not distorted in per- 
Possibly concern about intergroup relations may 
both Negro and white children to be more 
behaviors in children of the other race. 
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ing on the race of perceiver and perceived. White children are especially 
alerted to aggressive behaviors in describing Negro children; Negro chil- 
dren with regard to other Negro children. Thus, for white children, com- 
ments on aggressive characteristics rise from 15 per cent in segregated 
groups to 53 per cent in desegregated settings when the object of descrip- 
tion is a Negro child. Their reports on aggression in other white children 
(17 per cent) do not increase in desegregation. i 

The responses of Negro children suggest concern on their part as to 
how Negro children manifest or control aggressive impulses. Their reports 
on aggressive behaviors of Negro peers are 29 per cent in segregation, 48 
per cent in desegregation. Alertness to the same dimensions in their white 
peers occurs in 33 per cent of the cases. Similar increases occur in the 
reporting of rebellious and non-conforming behavior in desegregation. The 
screen of racial stereotypes or stereotyped expectations may account for 
these emphases, for the behavior of Negro children and white children is 
not sufficiently different to account for these differences in perceptions. 

The orientation of Negro children toward impulse control in the 
Presence of white children is reflected elsewhere in the cognitive data. In 
self-choices on “guess-who” descriptions, Negro children avoid aening 
themselves as aggressive actors. On “who gets mad ar Negro c ak Lp 
rather freely choose themselves in segregated groups (25 per cent - om 
girls and 16 per cent of the boys). In desegregated nee on o A ne 
Negro girls and 8 per cent of the boys choose menir for this e 
acterization. Further, only 7 per cent of Negro chi dien a S 
groups name themselves as the child who “helps others out”; in g 
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s of others vary not only in the particular char- 
describe but also in the depth or complexity 
n, Complexity varies in the degree of 
istics, the degree of insight or concern 
erpretation of causal factors under- 


TABLE 5 
SELECTION OF Necro CHILDREN For “Guess Wo” DESCRIPTIONS 
(in percentages) 


Initial Interview Final Interview 

Negro child By girls By boys By girls By boys _ 
selected for: Negro White Negro White Negro White Negro White 
“Does what he 

is told” 28% 53% 49% 58% 57% 46% 64% 32% 
“Helps, is kind” 34 43 62 61 47 50 72 44 
“Good leader” 28 40 54 47 40 39 69 47 
“Good at ‘sizing 

up’ others” 17 23 57 25 37 28 55 44 
“Bosses others” 45 33 54 58 40 32 58 65 
“Gets mad 

easily” 45 47 43 55 40 36 53 65 
“Afraid, shy? 58 67 43 33 74 68 36 50 
Number of 

children 29 30 37 36 30 28 36 34 


race and within race perceptions, 

More complex interpersonal perceptions appear in desegregated than 
in segregated settings suggesting more intensive cue-seeking in this more 
ambiguous situation, (These differences approach but do not reach sta- 
tistical significance.) In desegregation, white children make more complex 
searching appraisals of Negro cabin mates (the more ambiguous objects) 
than of white cabin mates, at beginning and end of camp, Negro children, 
on the other hand, make fuller descriptions of members of their own race 
initially, at the time when their behavioral passivity is most pronounced, 
and when they are hypersensitive about aggression control in their ow? 
group. However, at the end of camp the Negro children, too, are attend- 
ing more closely to the characteristics of children of the other race. 


Summary of Adaptation Processes and Changes Over Time 


, __ Lf the gross picture of social relationships in the desegregated camp 
laced against the history of precamp experience, the children’s rapid 
he smooth acceptance of the new social-racial expectations is a major 
Pe are immediate adjustment is the more impressive when we se? 
hao es not only behavioral conformity but also much personali- 
ie Bes in e ildrenis perceptions of one another (as opposed A 
element of es notne predominantly as racial objects—although som 
ot this latter clearly exists). But children’s preferences, feelings, 


ani i i i 
d tensions are not as fully congruent with the desegregated setting 48 
are their behaviors and perceptions, : 


If a cross-secti jecti ituati 
F a on of subjective and overt reacti situatio” 
1s examined, the j e ie 
vidual response (behavioral, cognitive, affective) and 
friendly associations develop, passing 
Ses occur as well, Participation by some children 15 


maintained anxiously. Friendships form across racial lines although pref- 
erential position of the white children exists, Both realistic and stereotyped 
selectivities run through the children’s appraisals of their cabin mates. 

Some of the longitudinal developments of these patterns can be as- 
sessed over the two weeks of contact, After this period of living together 
in an environment supporting equalitarian relations, how successfully 
were the groups functioning? Although the question is a logical one to 
pose, success and failure are not unitary, and evaluation cannot adequately 
be simplified to these terms. The children’s experience over time is a 
Process of consolidation of initial adaptations, attempted reconciliations 
of incompatibilities, and for some children, sharpened conflicts, The camp 
experience has the effect of “shaking up” the child’s patterned reactions 
to racial groups. The two weeks of camp were not sufficient, generally, to 
effect wholly settled adjustments. Moreover, how new patterns evolve 
varies by child and by subgroup. Yet some general trends are evident, 

If the experience of integration is successful in reducing social dis- 
tance between the Negro and white children, one would expect that race 
as a criterion (conscious or unconscious) for assessing friendship should 
exert less influence at the end of two weeks. The findings support this. 
Although at the end of camp the children still tend to prefer Pag white 
cabin mates as friends, there is a statistically significant drop in the extent 
to whi e favored group. i ; 

The ko Pace one sak other much more critically eo on 
aggression and non-conformities) after two weeks than in ao n 
interviews, This increasing criticism, however, takes pace in ae. 
as well as in desegregated groups. The significance, — = ap “A 
Segregated groups is that m AO T are not du P. 
Portionately to the children of the other r: e 

peni the white children changes during the aoa 
dramatic or completely consistent. The major shift is in Gace ste rt 
assessments of their Negro peers. At the end of se in Pov i 2 
White children their Negro peers were a r > waco. 
cnands than they had been earlier in the rexel’ as Blane’ 
camp, white and Negro campers were about equally desi y 
t t ; —_ 

i a significant effects of the ae a the 
camp is the effect upon the Negro children’s concept of their own race, 
and on their own personal self-esteem. This eh a aie in several 
Ways. Their over-sensitivity to unfavorable be sone a rio pe a 

creased. There is a generally systematic saray ch a bs i 
Other Negro children in more favorable terms than m ja R z ong e 
Negro girls there is a lessened tendency to ache er His : £ r S 
riendship ratings. The experience does not an a > con 1 -free si n 
ation for these children, but the picture they hold o ae “ree ae a 
of themselves, is markedly altered during their camp stay. (See the fol- 


Owing article for additional analyses of change.) 
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What effect does the camp experience have on children’s acceptance 
of the idea of desegregation, and on their anxious anticipations regarding 
intergroup relationships? In general, at the end of camp, the experience 
of integrated camping was viewed favorably by the children (76 per cent 
wanted camp to continue longer). They had anxiously coped with the new 
situation. Many of their fears had probably not been realized in the 
actualities of camp. Possibly their favorable responses at the end of camp 
indicate less apprehension and readier acceptance of interracial contacts. 

The two-week experience cannot be viewed as completing a process 
of change in norms of intergroup relations for either racial group. It pro- 
vides the first steps in the process of reorganizing beliefs and feelings. 
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Personal and Situational Variables in Adaptation 
to Change 


John D. Campbell and Marian Radke Yarrow 


_ The effects of imposed desegregation upon children’s behavior and 
attitudes, which have been analyzed in the preceding paper, in general 
Support a theory of social change which emphasizes the crucial role of 
the situation in which the individual is required to function. On the whole, 
the children’s behavior is in conformity with the situational requirements, 
and there are some changes in attitudes and feelings toward compatibility 
with the situational norms, But there are also evidences of individual 
Variations and of deviations from group trends. We know that the motives 
and values that come into play are mixed and varied for different chil- 
dren, For some children there is deep, personal involvement; for others 
there is little involvement. . 

_ To understand some of the conditions which have modified adapta- 
tion to the requirements of the situation, we have given more detailed 
Consideration to a number of personal and situational variables. 

(1) We have investigated differences in responses to the camp 

_ Society” in terms of the variables of age, sex, and race. These character- 
istics of the child, often dealt with in research as routine classificatory 
factors, are viewed here in terms of the socialization differences associated 
with them—and associated with specific age-sex-race groups (më, younger 
€gro girls, older white boys, etc.). Age-grading, sex-typing, and ee 
membership set up behavioral expectations and define limits, placing the 
child in certain well-defined social situations. We have in mind, for 
example, differences in training in aggression control, value differences 
with regard to obedience, cleanliness, appearance, and the like. To what 
extent do such socialization influences facilitate or make more difficult the 
functioning of boys or girls, Negro or white children, of given ages in 


e 


racially mix A ? . . 
dag ge i ble in the child’s socialization, his social 


One hig} ri 

ghly relevant varia a ita 
Class origin, is a constant in this study. Our sample is one in which saul 
Tow range of lower income urban families is represented. It is probable 


that many of the relationships reported in our data would hold across 

Class lines, The possibility exists however, that our findings on differences 

inked with aoessexerace subgroups may be influenced by the class level of 

the sample. S 

ao (2) The camp setting, thus far in 
stant and unitary influence towar 
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our analysis, has been regarded as 
d equalitarian relationships. Con- 


sidered in a more differentiated way, we see many variations in the 
situation—variations in the physical conditions of contact and in the 
structure and meaning of activities. The interaction of these situational 
variables and interpersonal relationships was investigated. (Leadership 
variables are discussed in the following article.) Obviously, a sharp line 
between situation and behavior occurring in it cannot easily be drawn; 
objective aspects of the setting take on subjective definitions which both 
influence and are influenced by responses in the situation. 

(3) Personality and situational requirements in interaction add 
further to variability of response to desegregation. Only limited analyses 
were possible, but insofar as personality has been considered, its interactive 
role with the situation in determining behavior is clear. 


Personal Variables and Responses in Desegregation 


It was hypothesized that age, sex, and race—factors that reflect dif- 
ferences in socialization, in role expectations, and in adult role models- 
influence adjustment in desegregation. A direct test of the hypothesis ! 
not possible, but we have interpreted subgroup differences in the light © 
research findings on child development, That research has clearly indi- 
cated that the culture attaches meaning to such variables, builds into them 
defined differences, shapes available resources, and structures relationship? 

Age. Itisa commonly voiced expectation that desegregation and in 
concomitant changes in social relationships are accomplished more east 
with younger children than with older. Support for such a view come 
from research findings indicating that there is greater awareness of race 
and increased differentiation and crystallization of racial attitudes amo” 
older children as contrasted with younger (1, 2, 3). 

The counselors in this study conformed to this expectation. Whe? 
they expressed any anticipations of difficulties with regard to the camP 
sessions which were to be desegregated, their comparisons of age diff erence 
were in the direction of expecting the older children to be more difficult: 
And when they were interviewed at the end of each desegregated i 
Session, they consistently rated the younger groups as functioning mo 
smoothly, as being more cohesive, having fewer explosions, fewer host 
subgroups, fewer isolates than the older groups. " 

Examination of the behavior and the statements of the children the? 
selves bear out in part the counselors’ expectations and impressions. 
two areas—in expression of racial preferences in friendship choices, aP® |. 
the direction of hostile and aggresive behavior—variations in childre? 
initial responses to desegregation appear to be associated with age. r 

Behavior among children within cabin groups was classified into io 
categories: aggressive-hostile, friendly-sociable, assertive-influencing, ah 
pendent-fearful.? Cabins of eight to ten year olds were compared ne 
cabins of eleven to thirteen year olds, In three of the behavior categorie” 


* This analysis procedure has been described briefly in the preceding paper 
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age is not a differentiati P 
epa p e ge y e 
twice as much aggression toward their N i Aa ee 
a eae 4 gg on toward their Negro cabin mates as toward their 
aM 7 S: :. a behavior constitutes 29 per cent of the actions of white 
whites a Negro children, only 16 per cent of their actions toward 
aa A tendency appears in the behavior of the younger white 
ore » where the comparable percentages are 14 per cent and 15 per 
. Negro children show no age differences in amount or direction of 
expressed aggression. 
ee Age differences are also suggested at the beginning of contact in 
tiendship choices (though these are not statistically significant). Eighty 
Per cent of the twelve and thirteen year old white children give higher 
average preference rankings to white than to Negro children; 56 per cent 
<A the eight and nine year olds respond in this way. The age trend for 
na children, less pronounced, is such as to lessen their underchoosing 
dren of their own race. (See Table 1.) 


TABLE 1 
FRIENDSHIP PREFERENCES IN DESEGREGATED CABINS 
(Per cent preferring children of own race) * 


Age of subjects 8-9 10 11 12-13 
Initial 

i A Negro 23 29% 30% 36% 
interview White ad 56 65 80 - 
End of c 

f t camp Negro 24 33 45 36 
interview White 45 63 53 55 


die In both of these areas—in aggressive behavior and in friendship pref- 
Nce—the role of age is more apparent in the white children. This sug- 
Sests that initial situational constraints were not as fully felt by the older 
White camper, that his crystallized racial attitudes were more readily trans- 
Planted and expressed. 

„Yet, despite these indications of age variations in receptivity to inte- 
Eration, other behavior fails to show the influence of age. There were no 
ie differences in the frequency of signs of marked individual tension 
and anxiety, Nor were the forms of expression of tension linked with age 

the range of this sample, Especially important is the fact that age dif- 
erences noted at the beginning of camp are no longer in evidence at the 
the behavior of older white chil- 


tt the session. By the end of camp, te | 1 
the, the subgroup most nonconforming initially, tends to come into line; 
Y then show an equal amount of aggressive behavior toward white and 


e pan : ; 
BrO peers, Aggression appears in 24 per cent of their interactions with 
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Negro children and 21 per cent of their interactions with white ge 
Age differences in initial friendship assessments are no longer appara > 
the end of the two weeks. With the passage of time the preferences © A 
pressed by the older white children, like thcir behavior, show greater aoe 
formity to the situational norms: their rankings of white and Negro sa 4 
mates become very nearly equal. That initial differences between older an ‘ 
younger children have largely disappeared by the end of the session Le 
further evidence of the strength of the situation in inducing an egalitari 
ttern. 
re The counselors, however, in gencral tended at the end of camp ia 
see the younger groups as showing least evidence of intergroup aoe 
Several possibilities might account for this apparent discrepancy one 
leader perception and children’s responses. Evidence from many T 
group studies as well as from detailed data on the counselors in this set t 
indicates that a leader, in a situation which for him is highly egaa 
ing, may not be in a good position to render an objective appraisa 
relationships within the group. , child 
Race and Sex. In our socicty, as is well known, the race of the cù be 
does much to determine his available, immediate environment—of a 
borhood, playmates, and institutions, It determines the status and + ia 
yardsticks which he uses in judging himself and others. It also shapes a 
aspirations and adult roles toward which he is trained. There are pow 
parallels in sex-typing, though without the status differentials belong! 
to race. det 
Although the structure of a desegregated setting is such as to reore si 
the statuses, roles, and even implied feelings relating to race, by defini 
the situation as one with equal and compatible participants, it would n 
be expected that prejudices and expectations with which the white a 
Negro children have been reared would be suddenly discarded—even ste 
behaviorally successful desegregation. The needs of Negro and ane" 
children to “work through” unique kinds of uncertainties and emotions 
conflicts stemming from their backgrounds would suggest quite diten 
processes underlying adjustment to desegregation. For example, aien 
feelings toward self, as devalued minority member or dominant maj! A 
member, are most certainly related to perceptions and feelings about Lan 
The differences and similarities found in Negro and white childre : 
responses in the second article, we wish now to examine interpretively ia 
terms of the different background influences operating on each rac 
group. further modified by the sex of the child. swell 
As we have seen, both Negro and white children rapidly aay th 
their behavior to the requirements of the equalitarian camp situat! a 
though signs of tension and race-oriented responses did appear. The Ner r 
children, placed in a low-status position by both white and Negro camp” 
in sociometric choices of friends, tended initially to be more withdra“, ; 
than their white cabin mates. Their expression of uncertainty in T x 
and-watch behavior is perhaps a reaction not unlike the constraint th 
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have practiced in social relationships outside of camp. Camp policy takes 
shape before their eyes. In their own cabin, and in the whole camp. Negro 
and white children are given common tasks. Together they prepare the 
tables for lunch, eat, assemble for the flag ceremony after supper, and 
have wild games of dodge ball. Nothing explosive happens, and their ac- 
tions become less reserved. 

Along with initial behavioral passivity, the Negro children conveyed 
great concern about their Negro peers. Their heightened alertness to ag- 
gressive and dominative behavior in other Negro children, their denial of 
such impulses in themselves, their tendency to show a preference for and 
to emulate white children, all express 4 measure of the acceptance of cul- 
tural stereotypes about their own race, and their fear of the image of the 
aggressive Negro. 

The responses characteristic 
as carry-overs of social backgrou 


of the white children, too, can be seen 
nd experiences. They did not come so 
much “on guard” concerning their own behavior as did the Negro chil- 
dren. Their initial behavior tends more to be “exclusive” behavior with 


other white children than to be withdrawal, In perceptions and attitudes 


they tend to show more concern about aggression by Negro children. They 
express preferential regard for members of their own race. In witnessing 
and experiencing the camp definition of racial roles and relationships, the 
white child, like the Negro child, must resolve conflicts and clarify ambi- 
guities or defend against them. 
_ As our analyses of differences in the reactions of each race proceeded, 
it soon became clear that the meaning of being white or Negro and the 
experiences of desegregation are not the same for boys and girls of each 
race, Each of these groups (Negro boys, white boys, Negro girls, white 


girls) responds quite differently. 

Boys’ groups. In looking to child 
tory framework, one thinks first of se 
expression of aggression. Boys are gran 
who is not “assertive” (which at times may be 1 \ 7 
gressive) has not come up to cultural expectations. His status among his 
Peers rests partly on his assertive performance. Since control of aggression 
1s among the crucial aspects of Negro-white relations, we might expect 
these sex differences in rearing tO affect adjustments to mixed racial 
Sroupings. This is borne out by our data. 

_ In the face-to-face relationships of integrated groups of boys, aggres- 
sive and disruptive behaviors have a fairly prominent place (see Table 1 
in the previous paper). They are not, however, 2 racially devisive factor. 

he direction of aggression is not patterned along racial lines. The boys 
test out each other aggressively with relatively equal give-and-take, sug- 


esting that they are able, at least partly, to act out apprehensions or hos- 
A in the limits tolerated in boys’ culture in 


tiliti à P : 
ap; CS associated with race, within i ie 
this social class. However, to both Negro and white boys aggression as a 
Wality of behavior in peers is important, for we find more than half of 
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-rearing differences for an explana- 
x differences in freedom for overt 
ted more freedom. Indeed, the boy 
be jndistinguishable from ag- 


the boys discussing aggressive qualities in the boy who is best known to 
them. : 

But with this high acuity for aggression, the boys do not judge white 
and Negro cabin mates differently. Characteristics of personality and be- 

havior that we will class together as favorable, and others which we will 
class as unfavorable, enter similarly into peer appraisals of each race by 
each race among the boys. 

While behavioral and cognitive outcomes are similar for boys of the 
two races, the process for each race is not wholly parallel, In coping with 
aggressive feelings in themselves and others, Negro boys are required to 
come to terms with two conflicting codes. As boys, aggression within limits 
is sanctioned, But, as Negro boys they must learn control of hostility to- 
ward whites. (For white boys there is probably no similar culturally in- 
doctrinated restraining force with regard to aggression toward Negro 
peers.) It is consistent with this latter code that we find Negro boys 
initial concern about hostile acts focused on hostile behaviors in other 
Negro children. At the end of the two weeks of contact, this over-sensi- 
tivity toward aggression in Negro peers has subsided, and they are able 
to see and discuss aggression in white peers as well. . 

The meaning of aggression in the desegregated groups remains ambig- 
uous, It is relatively high, but it was also high in segregation. It may be 
suggested that in this situation, as in boys’ experience generally, aggressive 
behaviors have many meanings and functions—prowess, bullying, hos- 
tility, testing. It is hypothesized that sensitivity of the leader to the over- 
tones of meaning in this central mode of boys’ interaction is of great im- 
portance in the use which will be made of aggression. In the camp the 
leaders of the boys’ groups structured the equal-status philosophy firmly. 
They did not over-rule horseplay, competition, and challenges in the con- 
text of “boys-stuff.” Thus aggressions, perhaps, were quite consciously 
and functionally carried out by the boys in an ambiguous fashion. 

We may not conclude that boys’ groups are without tensions. Roughly 
a third of the boys in segregated sessions showed persisting difficulties of 
one kind or another in adjusting to peers and camp, In desegregation this 
number has doubled. Very few boys in either setting were so disturbed as 
to be unable to participate in activities and derive some satisfaction from 
camp. The origins of disturbance are obviously many and complex, stem- 
ming from long-standing personality problems and absence from home, 
as well as from particular conditions of the camping experience. The ten- 
sions in desegregation are from all these sources, 

Boys and girls do not differ in frequency of disturbances but differ in 
how disturbance is expressed. Boys tend to express their tensions in overt 
forms, of generally disruptive behavior, fighting, obscene language, Oor 
complaining. Girls show more covert patterns of tension, such as passive 
withdrawal, nail-biting, nightmares, etc. Crying and pleading of home- 
sickness on the part of the girls have their more active counterparts in the 
boys who respond to the same feelings by attempting to run away from 
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camp. Four such attempts (two Negro, two white boys) occurred among 
the boys; none among the girls. 

Girls’ groups. Repeatedly in this study racial membership has made 
a greater difference in the thinking and behaving of the girls than of the 
boys. Also, Negro and white girls have differed more from each other in 
their responses to this situation than have Negro and white boys. 

More than any other subgroup, the white girls give greatest resist- 
ance in the situation, although each of their deviations is small in com- 
parison with the total overt adjustment. Resistance appears first in their 
determined pairings with other white girls in early contacts, rendering 
“invisible” the physically proximate Negro girls. It appears in many other 
ways: in more aggressive behavior by them toward Negro girls than to- 
ward white girls; in preference for white girls on siomeme choices; in 
more favorable descriptions of white girls than of Negro girls; and in 
giving Negro girls little attention in their peer-appraisals—just as they 
have tended to ignore the Negro girls in interactions. . 

Negro girls do not counter this rejection with se or soccer 
In fact, they direct less aggression toward white girls than toward other 

J ; ik P> shite cabin mates, they devalue their Negro 
Negro girls. And, like their white c rates, fe clits, fe. Nero 
peers and overvalue the white girls. Unlike the white girls, the Neg 
girls do not rush into action in the new aa en oe ss ments 
restrained way, behaving within reguiemen : ded" sei bert initiating 
as busying themselves unobtrusively in “getting settle S 
specific interpersonal contacts. oi A 

á Signs of inti are equally frequent in girls — eet ener 
in about two-thirds of the children. aor Lode igen — 
directed expressions (fears, nightmares, with ah ndi ected patterns by a 
tion) are more frequently noted than outwar “ed ie dils he pane 
ratio of approximately seven to one. mee the w. g 
and outward e penoa a g ee interfere with adjust- 

In a small number of girs s ope with the situ- 
ment to camp. Six Negro girls were ae Aa p FE A TE 
ation. Shirley is an extreme example. 97e t 5 achache, a headache, and a 
deal; day after day she complained of a Aa koni Only gentle and per- 
toothache (which failed to repone o a na : i Ea A iiss has es 
in urging mgeni Eeoa little try at participation. Poring 

ikely to slip back to ‘ z out two older cousins who 
camp free ness which allowed ag ool The six Negro 
Were on the other side of the ep ae ed ode slightly and sporadically 
girls who were severely joe oe experiencing considerable ten- 
Over the two week period. 


thaches, stomach- 
. ‘ anal a toms (rashes, toothaches, | C 
Ston showed successive physical a ee h ak thee ‘ine, in the i 


è i rt 5 4 
ea mr and getting Hi spomesick” marked their out-of-infirmary 
5 jé 
petog Soveral other white girls who were not able to aa took a 
irect omit in expressing their distress, verbalizing their dislike of being 
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with Negroes and going around hitting Negro girls and counselors. Such 
overt hostility was not expressed by Negro girls. 

The evidence in this study suggests that desegregation holds the 
greatest initial hazards for Negro girls. The Negro girls come to desegre- 
gation weighted with feelings of self-rejection and the recognition of the 
favored social and power positions of the white girls, Since they tend to 
internalize their feelings, there is relatively little opportunity for these 
girls to work through their tensions to an adequate resolution. Despite 
these handicaps to adequate adaptation Negro girls begin to experience 
equalitarian living with white children. 

At the end of the two weeks girls of both races have moved toward 
reduced cleavages at both overt and covert levels, Patterns of ingroup 
isolation subside with continued contact. Negro girls are ignored less by 
white girls in perception and behavior, and are viewed by them in an 
increasingly accepting and favorable light. For the Negro girls this ex- 
perience of equal-status contact results in a consistent change toward 
decreased self-rejection and a relaxation of tight control over their own 
behavior, Friendship choices, descriptions of cabin mates, in-group and 
other-group directed behavior show these changes. At the end of camp 
the change is not complete (white girls, for example, still tend to stand 
as favored ideals for their Negro cabin mates, and the Negro girls still 
channel most of their aggression toward members of their own race), yet 
necessary beginnings of change have occurred, particularly changes re- 
flecting an enhancement of the Negro girls’ self concept. 


thinking and behaving within an imposed situation are dependent on the 
psychological position of the individual (his attitudes and beliefs, social 
roles, and behavior patterns which he brings to the situation), Adjustment 
in the new situation will be facilitated where personal attributes and long- 
standing aspects of the self-picture need not be fully renounced, denied, or 
changed, but can be put in the service of values of the new situation. 
Functioning is impaired where prior positions must be fully renounced or 
Suppressed or cannot be redefined in ways that are compatible with situ- 
ational values, 

In several ways the learned social values and norms, and the self-pic- 


tures of boys facilitate adjustment to intergroup relations in a fashion that 
does not hold for the girls, The 


white and Negro males 
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adult i i i 

n A please ecg a models and future aspirations 
bina l roug esegregated groups and facilitate 

patible relationships. 
>a Ni 1 

pile tials Sod tibns Sorahan Ghul aaa h wigs ee 
i Ea n equal status with white girls. Attri- 
ei P ysical beauty have high premium in the feminine culture. 
as ty © gin $ show clearly that their standards with regard to hair, for 
a ae taken over completely from the white girls’ culture. “Smooth, 
rere is openly prized and all their cosmetic efforts are in the direction 
Of attaining these valued characteristics. The white girls show similar value 
Nee eat Unlike the adult Negro males, who are more on a par with 
: ite males in occupational roles, the extent to which such nearly equal 
occupational statuses exist for Negro and white women is much more 
limited. Particularly in the geographical area of this study, the domestic 


sı i 3 f : ; 
ervant role of the Negro woman of this social class is typical; and it is 
children at camp. The self-pictures 


fr 
€quent among the mothers of the 
egro girls on these dimensions cannot 


and aspirations of both white and N 
easily exist side by side in a genuinely equal-status group. 


The Situation and Social Relations 


4 In the light of available research e 
view that face-to-face contact per se leads 
group relations has been found inadequate. 
more careful study of the dimensions of the c 
relationships, A number of naturally-occurring V 
situation have been examined in terms of their impac 
behavior, 

Variations in the physical situation. Data from the desegregated 
groups point to the significant manner in which physical proximity exerts 
a coercive influence on interpersonal relationships. This is consistent with 
findings of several other studies (3, 5)- Each cabin consisted of two wings 
joined to one another by an open entrance hall; equal numbers of Negro 
and white children were assigned to each wing. Though the children were 
equally strangers to one another when they first reached the cabin, their 

unking in the same or in different rooms soon was reflected in their in- 

he children tended to 


teraction and in their feelings toward one another, The chil d 
Interact more with, and to prefer as friends those living with them in the 


Same wing, (See Table 2. Within-room friendship preferences are statis- 


tically significant.) : . 
The practical implications of these findings on proximity can be ap- 
igning children in an integrated 


Preciated if the various possibilities in assigni E fe Ka 

Ca: $ ? ri cabins within an “Integrated cam 
mp are considered: segregated PH $ MESAS np; 
integrated? cabin, or integration 


Segregated cabin wings within an S ap ; 
a andpoint of providing a setting that 


Within the cabin wings. From the st 
erpretation of research on the effects of contact 


f Prejudice by Gordon W. Allport (2). 


BT 


vidence the simple and attractive 
to a favorable change in inter- 
2 This emphasizes the need for 
ontact setting as they affect 
ariations in the camp 
t on attitudes and 


A ? For a summary and an int 
€ pages 261—282 in The Nature 0. 


TABLE 2 


FRIENDSHIP PREFERENCE AND CABIN SPACE 


Initial Interview Final Interview 
Race of child p 
expressing preferences: N WwW N W 
Race of potential friends: N w N w N w N w 
Per cent preferring 
children in: 
own wing * 65% 62% 59% 49% 64% 62% 54% 55% 
other wing 26 30 28 37 30 32 43 38 
no preference 
associated with 
location 9 8 B 14 6 6 $ o T 
Number of children 66 63 63 58 


* The average friendship rank that cach child gave to children of a specified an 
and bunking within his own cabin wing is compared with the average rank he ga 
to those of that race in the other wing of the cabin. 


would facilitate favorable interracial contact, the latter procedure, which 
was chosen by the supervisory staff of the camp, is clearly the most effec- 
tive. Had either of the other two possibilities been followed, ecologica 
barriers would have confounded the issue of intergroup relations. 
Research focused on the children in their cabin groups; yet, for 
various activities and periods throughout the day (crafts, council rings 
meals, swimming, etc.) the children were part of larger units within the 
total camp. Social relationships in these circumstances differed from thos¢ 
within the cabins, Segregated groupings occurred more frequently in e 
larger settings. (For example, around council ring one would find groups of 
children, a half dozen or more of one race, seated together, as well 35 
mixed groupings.) Here the choice of associations is subjected to Jittle 
situational constraint; thus motives and attitudes of the children are mor®? 
readily expressed in their utilization of the setting than is the case in thé 
more limiting cabin room boundaries. Their spontaneous segregations in 
some cases represented conscious racial separation; sometimes meant that 
old friends from neighborhood and school, or siblings, had gotten t” 
gether 3 and sometimes that like interests had served as the basis for groups 
Situational overlap, The relative remoteness of the child in cam? 
from counter influences of home and neighborhood environments, couple 
with the newness of camp and newness of associates, and the genuine sat- 
isfaction derived from the camp activities provided an atmospher@ 
conducive to change. The newness and remoteness required psychologic® 
reorganizations within the individual and also permitted the consolidatio® 
of reorganized patterns with minimized interferences of pressures a” 
patterns from other settings, Clearly the responses of children to camp 
were not alone a function of the immediate situation, as we have pointe 
out in preceding analyses. But at certain times the potency of home a” 
neighborhood was greatly increased, and introduced conflicting influences: 
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re anpa on several occasions a child’s writing a letter home 
the setting for a racial incident. So too, in a few instances, did 
parental visits lead to problems within the racially mixed groups. ‘One 
Negro counselor, in describing inconsistencies in the behavior of a white 
an in her cabin, commented on the “wonderful” attitude that this camper 
. TA = bie time of her parents’ visit, On that occasion the girl 

, constraint, and did not approach the counselor at all. 
p A major research question in changing attitudes and behavior is 
involved in this issue of overlapping situations. Does minimizing the 
potency of the background situation, & condition conducive to change 
within the camp, tend to decrease the likelihood of generalization of 
changed ways of perceiving, feeling, and acting beyond the camp to other 
situations and relationships? This remains a complex question, but one 
which is amenable to systematic research. One might hypothesize that 
permanency of change is contingent on the extent to which the child’s 
attitudes and behavior have been reorganized in the new setting, on the 
functional value to him of the reorganization, and upon the degree of 


support for such changes provi hild’s return to his home and 


ded on the c 
neighborhood. 

Structure and meaning of activities, Another situational variation is 
found in the nature of the activities in which contact takes place. Activities 
differed in the degree to which the adult prescribed or supervised the 
ought of as roughly analogous to the 

teristics of 


activity, This variation may be th 
afforded by varied physical charac! 

: r records in two main groups: Activi- 
ties prescribed by staff (instructional periods, routine cabin clean-up, 
supervised games), and those left to the choice of the children. (Omitted 
from considerations were those periods involving both types of structure, 
13 per cent of the total.) , 
The trends, though not pronounced, suggest that affect-laden inter- 
when the pattern of activity 


personal behavior emerges more frequently tern 
is relatively ea for the children. As Table 3 indicates, both 


aggression and affiliation are more apt to occur when children are given 
greater freedom of action. These data suggest that control over activities 
tends to provide control over expressed affect, both positive and negative, 

hence is facilitating in some respects and inhibiting © pee 
Correspondences between situational variations and variations in be- 
havior may be further seen in the tendency for fearfulness and anxiety to 
emerge somewhat more obviously and frequently at rest, bedtime, and 
Shortly after the children awakened in the morning than was true of other 
times of day (18 pet cent as contrasted with 11 per cent of observed be- 
havior periods) - These are times when the child’s defenses are down, They 
d culturally fostered or condoned fears 


are also times to which are relate 
(such as fear of dark, of strangers, etc.) that may have special impact on 
intergroup relations. "These periods may have, therefore, greater potential 


for disrupting the child’s adjustments in the situation. 
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TABLE 3 
ACTIVITY STRUCTURE AND THE EXPRESSION OF AFFECT 
(in percentages) 


Initial Phases Later Phases 
Structured Free Structured Free 
A. Aggression 
oat bes lama eg 12% 23% 19% 2T % 
Within-race......... 12 14 17 57 
No aggression. ....... 76 63 64 
B. Affiliation 27 
Cross-race.........., 29 34 23 38 
Within-race.... 2... 11 13 14 55 
No affiliation.. ...... 60 53 63 
Number of observation 91 
a E 130 64 115 


The Person in the Situation 


Ultimately, to understand fully the individual’s responses and ex 
perience in a situation requiring change, one m 
into account, 
sizable differe 


ality is impor 


ust take personality facto 
Contributions of personality are amply apparent in th 
nees among the children studied in desegregation. Persor 
tant not only as it modifies the influences of the situatio 
d, but as it also contributes to the situation in critical way 
ion or disintegration of a cabin group is sometimes remarh 
ably influenced by the individual, One aspect of “personality structure 


was investigated: the individual’s orientation toward social relationship 
as a factor relevant to adaptation 


s : Ra I 
a : to changes in social requirements. if 
addition, several case studies are presented in which we have tried to ident! 
the role of Personality in influenci 


d ng individual adaptations and shap!n 
group environment, 


prime determinant of friendship choice; the problem of interpersonal re- 
lations was solved by the color line. Among 38 per cent of the children, 
= friendship choice was guided predominantly by cabin space.* Although the 
actualities of interaction probably played a greater role for these children 
5 than was the case for the race-centered group, here, too, a ready-made 
solution to friendship preferences exists. Twenty-seven per cent of the 
children did not follow either of these categorical approaches; for them 
friendship was not pre-cut to the measure of race or room; choice seemed 
to be more in terms of an appraisal of the individual. (For five per cent 
of those studied, equal operation of race and room was noted. These are 
excluded in the analysis.) 
It was hypothesized that children who appraise others on an 
i individual basis tend themselves to be confident of their own social sen- 
' sitivities and are interested in interpersonal experiences. Children who 
invoke a simple formula for guiding interpersonal relations tend to be less 
confident and less interested in social relations. 3 
The interpersonal orientation of each child was determined by his 
responses to two interview questions: Did he name himself as the child 
skilled and sensitive in interpersonal relations (“good at sizing up others”), 


A B ap A . d a greater interest in 
and e cate that, in coming to camp, he had a g ` 
did he indi p ning to do things? On the basis 


yetti ai with others or in lear: / 4 
getting acquainted the interpersonal orientation of 


| 
| 


= 


n . 
‘ of combined responses to these questions, 
i i i r low. 
"each child was classed as high, average, or , i ; 
y The statistically significant relationship between this measure y social 
competence and interest in social relationships, and the child’s tec! hniques 
5; of assessing his peers (i.e. race-, room-, or individual-centered choices of 
fe i i. i ab f i ompetence and interest are 
y friends) is shown in Table 4, Feelings of comp 
on 
4 TABLE 4 
FRIENDSHIP AssEssMENT AND INTERPERSONAL ORIENTATION 
° (in percentages) 
i Friendship Assessment <a 
, Interpersonal Race- Room- Individul 
7 Orientation centered centered centere 
20% 37% 
45 43 
35 20 
49 35 


5 as viewed as primary in friendship assessment if the child’s average 
i Dan hildren of a given race in each of the two cabin wings were 


x , ‘i f c A i 

1 paendship AE rankings of those of the other race in either of the'èwo wings. 

f We MERE predominated, the child’s rankings of the two racial g> -ups in one 
en lo 

f 

y 


7 ; f the two racial groups in the othe "> differ- 
50 h higher than either o r s 
Aoa en aes Feii and that presented in Table 2 is, of course, u. ct that 
in the pert instance all four of tile race-room subgroups are considered simul- 
taneously, 
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most common among those children for whom friendship choices are a 
matter of individual merit, least common among those who let race be 
their guide. ’ r 

E dimilar relationship is found between the complexity with which 
children describe their peers, and their tendency to use cither simple 
categories or individual characteristics in choosing friends. Children whose 
friendship choices are guided by race or room location give less detailed, 
less complicated descriptions of their peers. On a seven-point scale of 
complexity the median rating for the race-centered group is 4.2; for the 
room-centered, 4.7; and for the individual-centered, 5.6. (For a discussion 
of this measure see the second article.) These findings thus point up the 
way in which the child’s response to situational influences is tempered by 
his personal orientations. 

Individual children in desegregation. Induced change in a personally 
central area brings into play the whole person, and we can not realistically 
ask about a specific change—in values, for example—without giving some 
attention to the way in which this change is embedded in the personality. 
Case studies are illustrative only and do not fully accomplish this task, but 
as illustrations they keep one aware that children are changing, not 
values and behavior in isolation. These children are not selected as 
“typical” or representative of given types. In some respects they are 
“extremes.” They are described in order to illustrate ways in which per- 
sonal and situational variables interact to determine the outcome of the 
intergroup contact experience. In the group case study presented earlier 
the truly integrative developments of a number of girls have already been 
detailed (Mildred, Betty, Jean, and Clara). Therefore, more attention is 
given in the following cases to children who are less comfortable in their 
relationships at camp. 

The case of Derek. Derek, an eleven year old white boy, was one of 
the most anxious children in a cabin initially permeated by more than the 
average amount of tension. He was visibly uncomfortable at the very out- 
set, but made some efforts to establish himself in the group. He turned 
the greater part of his efforts toward other white boys, (That he was 
keenly aware of the racial composition of the cabin is shown by the fact 
that he referred to the boys by race when discussing them in his interview: 
He did not express any racial opinions but in both interviews chose his 
favored associates among the white boys.) He tried to make friends by 
showing his Possessions—his sailboat, his canteen, and his cards—t? 
various boys in his room. But in this approach he failed, for he was very 
wary about letting anyone else look too closely at his possessions, or borrow 
such things as his comic books, He presented a pattern of contradictory 
behavior, At times he became very possessive, truculent, and aggressive; 


at others he went to the opposite pole, was kindly, sometimes fawning, 
and servile. 


Seemingly recognizing that he was rejected by the boys he had ap- 
proached, Derek tried to solve his problem by anchoring himself firmly to 
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the counselor, He showed much de 
: ar e pendency, requested help on m 
ss me such as making his bed, tying his AeA etc. But ie had little 
— a er ek was the only child in the cabin whom the counselor came 
2 eed Sein outright, Assistance was granted Derek, but sometimes in 
a ing ae Reprimands were administered both in private and 
to def o. x e other boys, By his actions, the counselor served importantly 
one erek’s status in the group. There is no doubt about Derek’s 
mare “i Five of the nine boys described him as afraid and shy. Typical 
Siea comments as these: “At the table he acts kind of scared looking.” 
The a time guys can scare him and he'll cry.” “We call him, ‘Baby’.” 
alee Ounselor’s role in defining Derek as the insecure, inept member of 
aoe did not go unnoticed (“Even the counselor calls him the baby. 
ink it’s dirty about that.”) 
thas en was so uniformly perceived in his group, his status was so low, 
egro boys and white boys felt equally free to reject him, to “pick 


On” Be r 
n’ him, to complain about him, Over time, the children gradually in- 
he caused less con- 


eet themselves from him, and, as a consequence, l 
espai an earlier, Rejected by leader and peers, Derek tried somewhat 
cam iringly to find acceptance by anyone, anything. On the final day of 
to woe having broken down in tears on several occasions, he tended 
isco idraw from the group that had been for him the source of so much 
at he tent. For solace he kept with him much of the time a small toad 
€ petted, cuddled, and talked to. cus 

the ae problems of this anxious little boy were probably intensified by 
in ot Segregated setting. How much, we do not know without seeing him 
the er circumstances. He most certainly had an unhealthly impact on 
Cabin life and found no rewarding experiences in it. We would 
e for him a 


€ White bo 
i s. He di i from 
y: e did not withdraw tron “5 Sand By ona end 
d into the friendly banter, 
n n ongoing games. 
one anon he acted to stop a fight b f his cabin mates. 
i Ashis own words 3 ha ae 
-tuati rds in the interview sugg®st, i s 
m Sai and the persons in it; he was quiet ut relationships 
his shi In describing a boy whom he admired for his manners and 
things ity to make friends, Morris reported: “I always test (a boy) by the 
Nica” e does. I watch almost everything he does, to see if he would be 
> Morris centered much 


se} : F 
of hig atto a friend to, and to see if he likes me.’ | 
ttention on the white boys in his “sizing up” process and directed 
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the bulk of his behavior toward them. He chose as his best friend the 
other Negro boy in his wing of the cabin, but criticized his other Negro 
cabin mates because of their nonconforming, aggressive behavior. 

More observant of others than others were of him, Morris was ery A 
discussed in the interviews of the boys, and similarly scarcely noticed 
his (white) counselor. The latter commented, “Morris seems to be the 
bashful type who will go along with anything I say... I don’t even notice 
him.” i . et ns 

During succeeding days in camp Morris began to show more initia 
tive. He frequently volunteered his services for chores, and took a more 
prominent role in group activities. He had confidence and skill in his 
relationships. His counselor began to notice him and remarked about the 
change, sizing up Morris as the boy whose participation and positive effect 
on the group was becoming outstanding. By the end of the session, Morris 
was one of the most popular children. It is interesting to note that his 
image of himself at the end of the session was a realistic one, and he was 
thoroughly happy with his place in the group, Encountering a new situa- 
tion in which Negro and white relationships were subjected to redefinition, 
he had carefully assessed his peers and his counselor, His skillful appraisal 
paid off. 

From his initial caution in his relations with others one might have 
tagged him as a withdrawn, possibly anxious child. But cautious skill, not 
anxious caution, was the central factor, Morris developed as an accepted 

and accepting group member. His sensitivity to social relationships, his 
accurate sclf-appraisal, and his relative freedom from anxiety facilitate 
his development. 

The case of Gladys. Gladys, a ten year old white girl, listened sol- 
emnly to the counselor’s orientation to the group which included an 
admonition that Negro and white children were expected to get along 
together; everyone was to be treated kindly and fairly. 

The steps leading to Gladys’ crisis developed rapidly. Gladys was 
sober and quiet, She retreated to her bed frequently or stood at the door 
independently alone. There was a bright, haughty air about her response 
when she chose to respond to the girls, which brought her attention. Ha 
she tried, she would have been popular. She had but to suggest, and she 
had an audience or a following. (For instance, she beckoned Margate! 
another white child, to her and whispered to her, They giggled and Marg” 
aret met the challenge. She edged over to the doorway and hit Nancy 
(Negro observer), then scampered back to Gladys.) 

The first night Gladys cried softly until she fell asleep. The next day 
she cried more and said she wanted to go home, pouted, refused to jow 
in a water game, and obviously physically separated herself from the 
Negro girls on several occasions, The counselor (Negro) took her to her 
room for a talk. She asked Gladys why she was crying and why she 
wanted to go home, but Gladys refused to talk. The counselor called i” 
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Johanna, a white counselor, Johanna reported that Gladys told her that 
her mother had told her not to associate with Negroes. l 

After her talk with Johanna things seemed better. Gladys seemed to 
be having a better time and was playing with the group. The next morn- 
ing she began to cry again and at rest period wrote a post card to her 
mother, the contents of which she shared with Marsha, a white child 
from another cabin. Gladys had written, “There are too many niggers 
here.” The contents were too much not to tell, and Marsha excitedly told 
her counselor, who told Gladys’ counselor, who, outraged, called her 
children together, “I was at the boiling point and I told them how I felt 
about prejudice. Just let me find any one of them discriminating against 
anyone because of color. I got so mad that I was literally trembling. I 
think that I scared them because I spoke to them in such terms as they 
had never heard before, They had mentioned that I was so nice and that 
I didn’t punish them or anything. I never raised my voice. Naturally in my 
anger my voice rose quite a bit and I think that it kind of shook them up.’ 

After this episode, Gladys and the others went soberly about a game 
of jacks. After an interval Gladys returned to her bed, crying. At this 


Point, the counselor again called Gladys to her room and told her she ya 
going to have her taken home. Without delay, Gladys packed her be- 
about their business by the 


longings, the rest of the children being kept 3 loris can tò 
counselor, Gladys waited in the yard for the senior counselor's ca 


arrive for the trip H i 
p home. . ‘ aai 
After Gladys left, an epidemic of crying began in the eg! or 
Of the unit. Tears were turned on and off, with pleas to go riety he irls 
counselors had been alerted: Gladys, it was learned, had P the iie 
that “if you cry in front of the counselors, they Il send you oo ss 
Feunselors decided on a policy of “Jet them cry.” At the end o. y 
the epidemi ` 
mic had passed. ; i tes 
It is beypathestand that Gladys’ marked a st oe 
stems both from the particular personality characteristics she P sree 
ae the nature of the situation. Differing from a situa- 
ainti a ieas experience, thi D N . 
«nues than familiar patterns of past exp dividual children in shaping 


ti I a P 
eee = ee hae influence role was noted in 

Sroup opinions and atmosphere. This critical influe € Loea 

Other cabins in many variations, in some, mobilizing cohesive particip i 

1 ) , Siiner 

n others, behavior disruptive of group functioning 


Co; . 
nclusion 
i . 
e have departed from a concise 


Tn the discussions preceding, we ha arted. 
1 mulation of relationships between situation and individni, hangs, x 
dave examined a number of complexities on the “input” side, var ee 
Of the Situation, and differences in background and peona ity o A 
Participants, Both affect the process and outcome of induced c enge., e 
Variables which we have investigated (inferred socialization conditions, 
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physical and social characteristics of the contact setting, and prsonality) 
are “after-thoughts” in the research design. They were not selected an 
varied on a systematic basis, but represent what the natural setting 
offered, (By contrast, our research was designed to investigate complexity 
on the “output” side, changes within the person and in social relationships 
resulting from given influence conditions.) 7 

A more differentiated view of situational and personal qualities leaves 
one less ready and less willing to state unqualified relationships between 
influence conditions and the development of changed attitudes and be- 
havior. This unsettling state has the virtue, perhaps, of provoking more 
penetrating research questions concerning processes of change in the in- 
dividual, and research questions more closely in touch with the intricacies 
of change in the natural settings of human behavior, 
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Leadership and Interpersonal Change 


Leon J. Yarrow and Marian Radke Yarrow 


The sient : 
he ie z a patterns for group functioning and for 
a aeS ndividual group members has been documented by 
Casto many different settings. In desegregation the influence 
E tie = of particular theoretical interest because of several char- 
statecene in = situation, the group, and the leader role which highlight 

Tees mensions of the leadership variable: 

A E requires the adoption of new norms and behavior 
vides an op: ns „are attached very strong values and feelings. Tt pro- 
tate o ee unity to analyze patterns of leader behavior which facili- 
aa a = of new norms, and adaptation to requirements 
oi this tere n, While many small group studies deal with the influence 
a in changing attitudes and behavior, the variables af shane 
et al. han central and personal as those in desegregation. As Williams, 
Sew, a out, this situation offers opportunities for basic research 
ecu a where strong stimuli to social change are focused on 

involve established social structures and crystallized per- 


Sonal attitudes” (2, p. 578). 
lend a Segregation home and co 
oh a the immediate setting on the ot 
the ways Pg directions, It thus offers a natura 
of the 2 Which leadership techniques increase or 
Immediate situation. 


Beet ise identifiable subgroups of d i ; 
tionships ion. Developing cohesiveness and working out satisfactory rela- 
(4) in ae group members pose special problems for the leader. 
agent: he n this setting the leader is not a neutral or objective change 
8toups of ie Clearly identified and identifies himself with one of the sub- 

© is ex iffer ing status, Thus, there are unique problems for the leader 

gure donde traditional leadership functions—acting as an authority 

ties model—and js at the same time dealing with his own insecuri- 
and conflicts, 

n this report we have examined leadership in desegregation in terms 

and the effects of variations 


r, 
i justment. We have focused 


mmunity background on the one 
her, induce forces toward be- 
] situation for studying 
decrease the potency 


iffering status are in contact in 


of t 

. er > à 
in Jeg Ag of the situation upon the leade 
unctioning upon the children’s ad 

a 
P: Ei 

[abort of siatie aspects of the leader role in desegregation are discussed in the 
ader e Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry (3). The importance of the 


S Ow . H S 
n conflicts in this role is particularly stressed. 
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on three major problems: (a) What patterns of personal and role rela- 
tions do the leaders develop? (b) How do these leadership patterns 
influence interpersonal relationships and group functioning? (c) Finally, 
what are the critical aspects of leader functioning in influencing the ac- 
ceptance and internalization of new behavior patterns which are in con- 
flict with the norms of the background culture? 


Counselor Ideologies and Motivations Concerning Desegregation 


The counselors came to the integrated camp with positive attitudes 
toward desegregation. They had rejected in varying degrees the prejudices 
of their background and were motivated for integrated camping to suc- 
ceed, Their convictions represented more than an intellectual acceptance 
of desegregation; they were sufficiently strong to lead to positive action by 
their becoming participants in a desegregated camp. Several of the white 
counselors had grown up in families where anti-Negro feelings were strong, 
and where family pressures opposed their working in the camp. For these 
counselors, participation represented overt rebellion against family codes. 
Some of the counselors approached their job as a fulfillment of convic- 
tions they had long held. There were others without tremendous ideologi- 
cal involvement, for whom the camp was primarily a summer job. 

As might be expected, there were some differences in motivation be- 
tween the white and Negro counselors. Some of the Negro counselors 
spoke of the camp as a personal challenge, an opportunity to test their 
own mettle. Others saw it more as a missionary operation, an opportunity 
to provide the white children with a more appropriate perspective OP 
Negro life. Nearly all showed some degree of anxiety concerning the ex- 
tent to which they would be accepted by the white children («I didn’t 
know what the campers’ reaction would be about having a Negro coun- 
selor, I think my biggest problem was confidence, worrying about it.”) 

| Verbalized expectations about desegregation were remarkably con- 
sistent among the counselors. They did not expect desegregated camP 
aw oa be from the segregated groups they were leading at the time: 
pie o i. oi yere ur vehement in their insistence that they expected 
aa a 3 eir optimistic generalizations were not free from 
a pene ich were added later and surprisingly dissociated fro™ 
p p ictions, They anticipated that there might be difficulty 1” 
_fontrolling unruly children,’ that the younger children would 

easier,” that there was a likelihood of name-calling, that there might be 
a problem about white children’s accepting Negro counselors, These Wer? 
some of the conflicting expectations which were never full ‘resolved but 
which were the source of underlying tensions 7 

___ It is especially significant that despite the leaders’ conscious motiva- 
tions to define the situation in terms of equal status relations, various in- 
ternalized interfering and inhibiting processes enter into their behavior: 
In their sensitivities and in their techniques of dealing with the childre™ 

s well as in their role characteristics as leaders, the ansels" own con” 
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sick loyalties and attitudes enter significantly, Only in part were they 
Ware of these processes; in many respects they were not. 


Counselor Adjustment to the Desegregated Situation 


7 A aasang important social support had been accomplished 
racial w the counselors entered upon the experience of leading mixed 
P sy The counselor staff had been integrated during the three 
haq rh boner sessions of segregated children’s groups, and the leaders 
other, Th pe understanding and comfortable relationships with one = 
e aia Htc Spots in this experience as well as its major success gave 
everthele Ors some immediate realities from which to draw soppor 
erence Th the change to working with integrated groups made a = 
Sessions. th ue Pesca reported in interviews that in the integrate 
out {ies car elt more on the alert and unsure of themselves in ei 
Sinning of tapes relations among the children, For example, at the e- 
Counselor RA Pa el ta with a cabin of white and Negro i a 
ma checkerbo: d A my breath, hoping I would not have to assign t one 
they divided ard fashion. I said I wanted four here and four na an 
ame ogee of each race on each side.” This contrasts a on 
eir own pees escription of his segregated group. I let them 
© in one ms and their own beds in their rooms. I told three of them 
f res onses maand three in the other.” Such differences in the en 
™minance aie Segregation and desegregation are characteristic. va 
Setting ease considerations is lessened after the initial manene 
tines ed with a new group. Reality demands of camp an ae 
3 Carry the Provided the leaders with structure on which they could rely 
Counselor soli through some of the initial intensely anxious moments. The 
© in service of the camp took over, enabling superficially 


Smooth functioning. 

tho — anxieties and deviations came out in more subtle ways. Al- 
were, coanifestations of individual anxieties were highly variable, 

contro] ec Ome characteristic trends in the counselor’s behavior. Their 

Compare MIques tended to take a more extreme form in integration as 

D the sep ith Segregation, Inasmuch as the majority of the counselors 

Proag Sregated sessions depended rather heavily on an authoritarian ap- 


tr > The ift į . ri : > 
D Over tins on shift in desegregation was toward a tightening of con 


fir, «OUNselor. üldren, This shift was in evidence in the speed with which 
io ‘i intervened in ambiguous situations or “laid down the law 
asų © was an increase in incidence of directive behavior as 


Se e i ; à 
the Bateq ‘ records of counselor-child interactions in the cabins. In de 


i Stoup oy an 62 per cent of the counselors’ recorded behavior toward 
In eop ct alll ieee compared with 46 per cent in segregated scutes 
deve tol Bate at take over directive techniques. Individual e 
With, Pment of is represent accentuations of earlier patterns rather thar 

the indj qualitatively new techniques. The shift toward extreme 1s 
"vidual Pattern of the counselor. Thus, one counselor who 
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loved working with adolescents and who assumed an adolescent peer role 
in segregation, took over this role with a greater intensity in a 
She found younger children difficult and uninteresting; in the segregate 
session with ten year olds, the behavioral records are replete with rules, 
commands, threats, and controls. In her desegregated group of ten year 
olds, this autocratic behavior was intensified. The laissez-faire counselor in 
segregation tends to remove himself further in desegregation. This laissez- 
faire behavior at times becomes an exaggerated pattern of withdrawal, 
and eventuates in the counselor’s being unable to see the difficulties that 
arise among the children. 

A sensitive indicator of the psychological atmosphere with respect to 
interpersonal relationships is the expression of feelings of social distance. 
Counselors in desegregation verbalize feelings of greater social distance 
between themselves and the children as compared to segregation, making 
comments such as: “I don’t know them as well this time.” “They don’t 
come into my room and just sit and talk like last session.” “I can’t under- 
stand them.” For others, “distance” is expressed through the nature of the 
role they develop, in their many ways of withdrawing from the children. 
In its more partial and transitory forms, some counselors achieve distance 
by keeping their little room in the cabin as a private domain, discouraging 
children from dropping in and sending them out if they do so, In its more 


e is such a word.” But when he was asked specifically to 
comment on desegregation, he said, “I haven’t had a single racial prob- 


lem. Have never heard the kids discuss race, Neither Negro nor white 
kids have made a race crack.” 


general, counselors tended to rank children racially different from them- 
anal Ergin ao children of their own race. Such differential 
eis ie se ogg oam gE the i ie counselors evaluation 
side on os n seven out 0 sevene haracteristics ranked, white 
White utrank Negro children in the Negro counselors appraisals. 

y counselors showed a slight tendency in this direction at the begin- 
ning of the camp session, but at the end of the session they too were under- 
ranking their own race on six of the seven characteristics. The children’s 
awareness of these differences in counselor orientation is reflected in one 
child’s statement that she hoped she would have a colored counselor because 

a girl at school told me that colored teachers treat white children better 
than they do colored children.” 

The counselors are sensitive to different characteristics and behavior 
Patterns in white and Negro children, and react with surprise, pleasure, 
dismay, according to their own racial identifications. Thus, Frances, a 
White counselor, assiduously fosters the singing and tap dancing skills 
Of the Negro girls in her unit of cabins. Several of the Negro counselors 
in their interviews are especially sensitive to the manners of the Negro 
8irls, A white counselor regards the cleanliness and lack of rowdiness 
among the Negro girls with pleasant surprise. Marvin, a Negro counselor, 

“scribed in detail the white boys’ weaknesses and failings to which he is 

OF ns and with equal care describes the skills and accomplishments 

the Negro boys in his cabin. EENES 

ther, i is to be concluded from these selective eerie a ideal = 

underlyin, uence q He long: ea, ST d It would be ex- 
ng these behavior patterns has been rejected. 


tr 
e y important for social therapy to understand more vig ed 
motivated lez inhibited in their functioning by unconscio 

ay bone d be necessary to 1n- 


Vestiges of k ; 
i past learning, Data at a deeper level would 
int whether such attitudes must be brought to consciousness before they 
n be modified, 
formance in the 
noted in the 


leag 
er roles is not minimized by the 


Precedj 
turin ag data, In many more ways t 
B activities, by providing pleasant set 


un 1n relations with children and with o 
aned and reinforced the equalitarian struc 


ea š 
dership and Children’s Responses 
he significance of the leader for 


e haye k 5 
Sroy ve accepted as axiomatic t z n i i 
r an functioning, and have postulated that 1n the inod noa ae 
of he the leader is especially crucial because of the marke 8 ty 
* situation and his strategic role in structuring it. Kohn and Williams 
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have aptly described the psychological situation of the children and the 
potential importance of the leader in the following hypothesis. “When an 
individual is constrained to act but feels that he cannot predict the con- 
sequences of his own or other participants’ behavior, his responses to the 
situation will be to seek cues from other participants’ behavior that can be 
used as indices of their definition of the situation. Where he can turn to 
persons in formal leadership roles, he will do so; but where this is not 
possible, the behavior of any other participant will be utilized as an index 
of how ‘other participants’ define the situation.” (2, p. 173) . 

The leadership characteristics were not systematically varied in this 
study. However, data were obtained on leadership techniques as well as on 
more personalized characteristics of each counselor’s functioning. Analysis 
is limited by the “natural” variations that occurred. Two hypotheses are 
suggested by the data: (a) that variations in formal or instrumental as- 
pects of leader technique (such as explicit versus implicit indoctrina- 
tion of interracial orientations, autocratic versus democratic control) are 
more likely to affect behavioral conformity to the situational norms than 
to influence the internalization of new norms, and (b) that the “sub- 
jective” or personality variables of leadership are crucial in influencing 
children’s modes of coping with required changes in social relationships 
and their internalization of these changes in attitudes and values. This is 
a different perspective from that of most small group experiments oD 
leadership, inasmuch as the individual change involved in the present cir- 
cumstance is a more deeply personal one than the typical changes in con- 
trived settings. 

Leader techniques: defining the situation, In a number of respects, 
the instrumental aspects of leadership were relatively uniform in the 
camp, particularly the ways in which the counselors initially provided the 
children with cues for apprehending the leaders’ definition of the situation. 
The counselors gave unmistakable cues, immediate and mutually rein- 
forcing cues of the equalitarian culture of the camp. These were com- 
municated in their behavior toward the children, as well as in their rela- 
tionships with other counselors. i 

During the initial hours of camp, each counselor rounded up his 
children for an orientation. Activities and facilities available to the 
campers, as well as such minutiae as the specification of appropriate 
procedures for folding blankets, were usually described. The counselors 
frequently stressed rules of camp (not going off in the woods alone, keep- 
ing a clean cabin, and the like), their own authority, and their expectatio? 
of strict compliance. Correspondingly explicit indoctrination concerning 
interpersonal relationships was seldom given, in either segregated or de- 
segregated sessions. In the desegregated groups, in only four out of the 
sixteen cabins on which there are observations or detailed interviews was 
explicit verbal recognition given to the fact that two racial groups were 
present. oo. 

By a variety of indirect methods, however, the counselors man 
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to conve i 

y fae hes a bat that racial incidents were taboo. One way v 
the children to me ; po other types of interpersonal incidents aaa 
had an aee a e en ee white boys 

. __tervened quickly, sayi e other a “queer,” i 
r Don’t a ly, Py: “Look, you don’t call anole ache “ie 
that if ee ; uei t T it.” This may well have communicated the idea 
In — a racial label is applica. Pe as es eae 

te ; 

Te e i de concrete defining processes come to life in the following 
adeptat en he aad Everything went smoothly today, I am more 
Serius g “ s apei away, registered, and indoctrinated with im- 
beroki = bar special care to place my boys in bunks alternating 
be tically, whiel na the cabin under the disguise of arranging them alpha- 
and in differen n didn t. Unobtrusively and with a great show of haste 
pisite tace ce I paired all buddies in line with (someone of the) op- 
_. . At table I noticed that there was separation when they 


were allo 
allow f é 

ed to act on their own. Once again, I made sure that hoppers 
_. Perhaps I am overdoing it, 


know and enjoy a member 
their own. That way 


m su a 
1re the cliques will be democratic.” 
of the situational require- 


d in several ways. It is 


effecti $ 
we I i : : : : 
n preventing children from making a social reality of an adverse 
by the leader, and it is 


the ne 
Of the am a had arrived, The children were 
hour, with the counselor across the ya y a distar 
One, three N, (three white girls in 
egro girls in the other). On in wings were 
default, each 


Tganiz, d 
Ze I ‘he 
x two “unattached” children 


groups. Other 


consid 
erati p h 
ions had directed their seating ho could sit next to 


© coun 
5 eos 
ot aid observer, who could face the dining room, who could 
ith these prizes by electing 


ty The children made their peace W Reece 

t as favorabl day. It continued so through the two weeks. Here “inertia 

h e in effect, Not so at an adjoining table where on one side of 
irls. This pat- 


ø choices: W: 


table 

sa 5 
the? t00, a the Negro girls, on the other, all the white giris. < É 
a © same ver changed. In fact, though unassigned, the same girl sat in 
} Position at each meal A a 
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Leader techniques: control. The generally directive and aE 
procedures of the counselors provide a limited range of variation z m 
dimension to examine in its effects on group behavior. Of the ten o diet 
cabins, three were rated as having highly autocratic leadership ; toy w ee 
firm and directive, sometimes shifting to democratic; two were consistently 
democratic and supportive; and one, laissez-faire. From past research, one 
would predict more aggressive behavior among the children in the more 
autocratically controlled cabins. This is not found in the present situation. 
The one cabin which exceeded all others in hostile interaction wasa cabin 
of girls in which the leader was laissez-faire, In this cabin aggressive be- 
havior accounted for 41 per cent of the interactions, as compared to 4 
range of 13 per cent to 24 per cent of aggressive interactions in the nine 
other cabins, Here the counselor exerted very little control over the chil- 
dren. Her role was that of a sweet but ineffective “mother.” Despite her 
verbal warmth, she remained remote from the children. She gave few if 
any commands, but also provided little positive support or authority in 
moments of need. While she spoke idealistically of wanting to help chil- 
dren and to make them happy, she failed to recognize the interpersonal 
difficulties in her cabin, ranging from obvious aggression to somatization 
reactions. Her level of reporting about the camp and children remained 
consistent: “Everything is going smoothly.” “They are all very sweet 
children.” , 

What is the significance of the high level of aggression in the laissez- 
faire group relative to the level of aggressive interaction in the more 
firmly controlled groups? One explanation might lie in the nature of the 
situation in which these control techniques are exercised. In a situation 
such as this one, which is ambiguous and in which there are few familiar 
guidelines to appropriate behavior, the more autocratic control techniques 
may help give structure quickly, and thus allay anxieties arising from un- 
clear expectations. The laissez-faire approach on the other hand may 
heighten ambiguities and thus increase personal insecurities, which may 
then in part be acted out in an aggressive fashion. 


Individual Leader Profiles 


The continuum from autocratic through democratic to laissez-faire 
does not well serve to make the most relevant distinctions among coun- 
selors as they impressed the participant observers. It is apparent that 1n e 
complex situation, involving profoundly personal feelings and deeply inter 
nalized attitudes, depersonalized, primarily instrumental leader variab es 
such as autocracy-democracy, do not provide an adequate basis for pe 
dicting and understanding responses to the situation. Rather, individu 
ized aspects of leader behavior seem to be highly significant. a 
influence children’s modes of coping with this ambiguous and conflict ni 
situation, as well as their internalization of the situational values. In baat 
following section we shall present some clinical pictures of counse a 
and cabin groups which point up the interaction of leader personality a 
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non eae ore and children’s defenses and coping mechanisms. There 
theséffece a bs issues around which this case material is oriented: (1) 
and explicit ze = Tecognition of the interracial nature of the situation, 
lada rl ta apc of possibilities of tension; (2) the effects of the 
leaders siei F anxiety in the situation; (3) the influence of the 
accept a i (Bis intimacy, or distance) on the children’s ability to 
te der shee ture; and (4) the ways in which varying counselor roles 
Han. n peer—inhibit or facilitate identifications, 
lis wki group in the final session had a healthy camping experience. 
uA To counselor had rapidly matured in the leader role over the 
. Inexperienced and relatively untrained, Hank approached the 
matched by hi p ith considerable trepidation, though this was 
groups ta aw enthusiasm to master the problems of leading children’s 
kad shi a self-conscious fashion he tried out a variety of techniques of 
hitita b = worked out an approach to the children that seemed to 
most effective. 

ie Hal sail he took a relatively p 3 
But there Ontormity to camp norms and clearly asserted his authority. 
security į bc no Jack of warmth in his approach. With his own increased 
Siders n his ability to cope with the group there was also an increased 
bse y on his part to be somewhat more relaxed. In the early sessions 
of Iiicuslet concerned with problems of control and with his own lack 
i edge of camp crafts. These co mes translated 


into unnec $ rafts ncerns were somett 
summer. | essarily authoritarian approaches. But by the latter part of the 
line?» N ne was no longer asking himself, “How can I keep these kids in 
ow the major query was, “What can I do for these kids that will 
f ful for them?” 

ties in his role, he now 


hildren. He allayed the 


initial sessions of camp w 


directive approach, em- 


ma) 

p camp most pleasant and meaningful to 
Showed ful, resolved his own personal insecuri 
anxieties th Sa awareness of the needs of the c 1. F r 

e session pi oys might have about bed-wetting, by pointing out early a 
wished could at this was a fairly common occurrence, that those who 
avuncular w. have rubber sheets to take care of this. He showed a calm, 

OY for an (ere to the children in his cabin. Even when correcting a 
rejecting dew raction of rules he tended to make it clear that he was not 
fubtly Wena child. He planned consciously for interracial contacts and 

© didn’t fe to foster them. In his orientation of the children to camps 

'Scussion an es race relations. But when he sensed the need for such 
With it explici saw that it could be made immediately relevant, he dealt 
Cabin th icitly. When one of the children made fun of the praya of a 
ligion He Hank said that one did not ridicule others because of their 
Basis for Na this incident and the boys’ questions that followed as the 
@ whic int at he described later to the observer as 4 “secular sermon, 
cratie valu ergroup relations were discussed in the broad context of demo- 

es. He provided an atmosphere of affection and security, which 


Consti 
Stituted : 

Tela: r 
lations, °” portant element in the developing of good intergroup 


Margaret’s group stood out for its divisiveness and intergroup tension. 
This Negro counselor was deeply personally involved in the integrated 
camping and very anxious that it be successful. Her anxiety was commu- 
nicated directly in her tense manner, and in her almost compulsive need 
to discuss with the children the interracial character of the situation and 
to prescribe the kind of behavior expected of them. 

In this climate, early in the session, one of the children became very 
open in expressing her anti-Negro feelings (see the case description of 
Gladys, pp. 44-45). This completely disorganized the counselor. She gave 
vent to angry threats of reprisal if there were evidences of prejudice. There 
seemed to be a direct translation of her anxieties into disturbance of the 
children. Overt hostility among the cabin members as well as hostility ex- 
pressed directly to the counselor became a pattern. In addition the chil- 
dren developed many vague physical complaints. 

Margaret’s relationship with both white and Negro children was dis- 
tant and lacking in warmth. However, she seemed to possess a capacity 
for warmth which had been demonstrated in the segregated groups, but 
which seldom came through here. Her conflicts and anxieties seemed to 
inhibit expression of positive feelings. Her role was very much that of the 
strict teacher. She might be described in symbolic psychodynamic terms 
as representing a rigid superego figure. In technique she was essentially 
autocratic, but not at the extreme of the continuum. Margaret’s influence 
over her group, however, was weak, Early in the session her authority was 
basically rejected by the group when she was unable to cope with the dis- 
ruptive child or to control her own feelings. (The influence of this chil 
continued even after she had left camp, when the immediate disruptive 
stimulus was not present.) The counselor’s role and her personal in- 
securities interacted with the ambiguous character of the situation an 
the presence of the disruptive influence in building up an atmosphere © 
group tension. 
sal itr due ko Ss was similar in J) rma’s cabin, the dynamics were 

t producing a group high in discontent and badly 
splintered. Irma, a Negro girl, was completely laissez-faire. She greete 
her group with verbal warmth and friendliness but then withdrew, allow- 
ing the chips to fall as they might. She gave no clear goal orientation to 
her group and no clear expectations regarding acceptable behavior. This 
tended to increase the ambiguity of an already ambiguous situation. Two 
extraverted and skillful white girls quickly formed a close pair and s¢ 
about establishing a hierarchy in the cabin. Mainly they ignored the Negro 
children. The counselor seemed not to notice, The girls were quick t° 
sense Irma’s ineffectiveness, (Several could not remember her name on 
the second day.) Leadership fell to the children, and the pair identifie 
above held the post in common, sometimes competitively. 

Over time, sniping and quarrelling involved all the girls. There was 
considerable talk about race among the children, with the white childr en 
taunting the Negro children in the counselor’s absence. A kind of dou 
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avoidan 
i ne eh ag Se between counselor and girls, In the coun- 
Moniek wees : girls took a kind of delight in only hinting at the fric- 
allfa a bn d pa in her absence, The counselor, on the other hand 
et sere when intergroup tensions were on the surface. ; 
diss Hoos Hex ane a is counselor were so strong that it was not possible 
Cemol the hee hea happening in the group. She spoke in her inter- 
that kad devas J ildreni in her cabin, and of the smooth relationships 
notice” ranili pe across racial lines, and how they “did not seem to 
iin hereon z erences but just enjoyed everything. Her own comments 
was here te 2 a of her role emphasize her unawareness: She felt she 
lige = care of them and make them happy, and felt she was 
| 4 a mother to them. 
Silat, pl me of these groups stands in sharp contrast to the smooth 
| P e her cabin group. In this cabin, the Negro counselor, 
establishing othe i in his approach to the children, very definitely 
authority pA es as the omniscient authority figure, but exercising his 
underlying his vo ently. Unlike Margaret, there was a consistent warmth 
iscussing Tda “age met with the children. Norman also was explicit in 
ment, presenti with the children, but maintained some degree of detach- 
He Bee one ing it in the ideological context of good democratic relations. 
the ava pared the way for acceptance of differences by bringing into 
on an outside minority group, one not involved in this situation 


and o , 
ne which, for boys of this age, had an aura of glamor—the American 
(probably not with 


æ tndi 
c ie se aie distinctions between racial groups b 
Suggesting fe ous intent) by emphasizing his own part Indian blood and 
Some India Hepes of the children in his group that they too might have 
n blood, This theme was carried further in the taking of Indian 


n 
ames by the children. 


| Broups and 4 isruptive sub- 
| Overt tens; no isolates among the children, kably free of 

ion signs, Good relationships among 
friendship choices; 


in the various 


Ne indicat; 
ication of this relationship was in 
d Negro children 1 


comple 

T a random distribution of white an! 
` Hers ranks. 

fectively we find overt recognition of racial differences handled ef- 
interracial = contributing to the adjustment of the group and to good 
tongly a rong, Although this counselor was also personally 
ea ivated for the interracial experiment to succeed, he acted 
Ness of thi rt expression of anxiety. Extremely important 1n the cohesive- 
S group was the support he gave through the warmth under- 


lying t 
oy The apes of his teacher role. - 

tose enjo dret found in Dorothy a warm and stable mother-figure 
s. eos e, Pha ge of children was deep and genuine. Dorothy is white, 
f “idence a Y, and healthy; her physical appearance and manner convey 
nd calm, Her emotional involvement as a leader did not pre- 
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vent her from taking an analytical view of her group, appraising their 
problems and shortcomings and going for outside help to understand the 
vagaries of a child from another cabin who was disturbing her girls. 


The lively screaming and running, and lightning fights and make-ups , 


among her ten-year-olds were intense, but not tense and explosive. And 
these Dorothy was able to take in stride. When the children were involved 
in each other, Dorothy remained present but usually in the background. 
The children seemed well aware that she was there to be called on in an 
emergency. The children enjoyed Dorothy. The time of day when there 
was nothing scheduled (after swimming and before supper) illustrates 
their relationship. The counselor’s room was usually full. Eagerly the girls 
told Dorothy anecdotes of the day. She interacted with interest while 
combing a girl’s hair. , 

The girls, white and Negro, called her “Mama.” The Negro girls, m 
particular, asked for much attention and much freedom to explore and 
test the counselor’s “limits.” They wanted to comb her hair, to try her 
face powder; they wanted a goodnight kiss. Dorothy responded in a giving 
fashion, was aware of the process and pleased. On occasions there were 
frequent references to skin color and the like, Racial differences were 
recognized and discussed comfortably. Dorothy was concerned about the 
white girls’ feeling that they might be getting less attention from her, 2” 
she built safeguards against this possibility. 


Dorothy’s authority was respected by the children as the adult t° l 


depend on, as well as the rightful disciplinarian when necessary. sae 

The case material is provocative and suggestive rather than definitive» 
it does not permit any firm conclusions about the role of any one of 
leader variables. What systematic implications are suggested by these case 
studies on the role of the leader in integrated camping? On the questio® 
of the relative effectiveness of facing up to the realities of the situation an p 
explicitly recognizing its interracial character, as against ignoring, p 
pressing, or repressing this fact, the case material is not unequivocal. Mj 
have seen that explicit recognition of race in a context of anxiety 15 o 
ruptive; whereas recognition given objectively by a leader in good r APP 
with the children is integrative. Denial or repression never seems tpe 
completely effective; underlying tension seems to be a concomitant. tbe 
case material emphasizes that a basic common element underlying "|, 
functioning of the groups is the affective relationship of the leader 
the children. 


Conclusions i 
The data point to the counselor as a pivotal figure in determining zh 
success of desegregation. His is a potent influence on the ways 1? w. lize 
the children cope with the situation, whether they adopt and interna si? 
or reject the new norms. The counselor structures this ambiguor™ 4 
ation, defines the behavioral possibilities in it, and, pe i Al 
nificantly, sets the tone of affective relationships. More than the 
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leadership vari i 
ie ere aa personal characteristics have a decisive influence. 
of good e veh in the counselor facilitate the development 
alanin ton al re ationships among the children; personal anxiety 
susceptibility = — impede their establishment, and increase the group's 
fetes Gt cok by rake ic influences. The leader's sensitivities, his expec- 
i Sentifonties , en ior toward, the children are influenced by his racial 
ii their rE = —- and Negro counselors tend to over-compensate 
es he ut — no favoritism toward their own racial group by 
identifiable ate ue racial group. In any situation in which there are two 
E Sows weer nhs subtle favoritism by the leader toward one group 
tēnsion. gnized by the children, and may be a potential source of 
T = leaders’ functioning often reflects the impact of the situation on 
cy handle their heightened level of anxiety in desegregation ina 


variet : ars 
techni, = ways, the most characteristic being a tightening of their control 
ques. Some attempt to allay their anxieties by denying any problems, 
f racial tension signs. On the 


an 
athe omy om blocks in their awareness © € ; 
tural badi A ten in subtle ways, the stereotypes derived from their cul- 
Byer z CES come through in their behavior. Bop : 
behavior a. clatively surface data point up inconsistencies in the leader's 
Situational, : function of the interaction of many incompatible forces— 
these ie oe and personal, Analysis of the complex interaction of 
cal unde es on a deeper level would undoubtedly sharpen our theoreti- 
rstanding of the leader role, as well as point to more effective 


ap) 
roa n 
P. ches to social action. 
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Interpersonal Change: Process and Theory 


Marian Radke Yarrow, John D. Campbell, and Leon J. Yarrow 


Change is a problem-creating condition for the individual regardless 
of its ultimate benefits to him. In the period of transition he is required to 
cope with disruptions in old patterns and with new constellations of forces 
from within himself and from without. These mechanisms of coping are 
more elusive and are more often overlooked in research on influence pro- 
cedures than are the end products of change. As much research has 
shown, situational structure brings about conformity to new norms sar 
contrary and well established practices and attitudes. What is less we 
understood is the nature of this conformity, on the subjective level and on 
the observable behavioral level. It 

Some of the ways in which imposed change is experienced and dea 
with by individuals in a face-to-face situation have been examined in the 
present research. It has been possible to study the adaptive process ven 
behavioral, cognitive, and affective responses can be examined. The RE 
lowing principles and generalizations emerge concerning the establishmen 
of changed social relationships: J 

(1) The development of new norms is facilitated if what is “aP” 
propriate” and “expected” in the situation is clarified immediately by 4 
persons in authority roles. The definition of the situation is establish! Ni 
effectively by leader model, by leader direction, by manipulation of phys 
cal environment. The personal qualities of the leader are of maJ° 
importance. d 

(2) When, inadvertently or otherwise, old behaviors are display 
contrary to the norms of the situation (where such behaviors serve a 
define the child’s stand before one’s peers), these behaviors tend to ©° 
tinue unless there is active intervention by the leader. re 

(3) Behavior is more susceptible to situational influences than a a 
cognitive and affective responses; the latter are more complexly pat 
mined, The situation suppresses tendencies of the children to vee 
about their peers in abstractions of race, but social sensitivities rega" me 
their own behavior and the behavior of peers continue to show 5° he 
effects of racial abstractions, Feelings appear to be most “unsettled” 1 

resence of new social patterns. M the 

(4) While a group may have arrived at clarity and stability o? jde 
behavioral level, ambiguity or confusion may persist on the oe a ent’ 
This ambiguity enhances the influence potential of any even ne great 
The data suggest that the individual non-conforming child has 
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effect on the group i r : 
eeror ae 
danga, D behavior is viewed as an antecedent of other 
to show its imprin compatibility during the two weeks of contact begins 
(2) inse sa various subjective levels, This is most discernible 
nead can eeds on the part of the “lower status group” to be overly 
race peers, (b) 9 agar about their own behavior and the behavior of like- 
“lwe reM in reduced self-negating and critical reactions of the 
dren of both ca oup,” and (c) in the greater security or freedom of chil- 
This felt ae a for cue-seeking and reality testing of unlike-race peers. 
and the Pi ot or reality testing (both cognitively and behaviorally) 
in relations: pert do such testing may be movement toward changes 
reality testin ps which become independent of the situation. That is, 
changes in ee ae _behaviorally controlled circumstances may lead to 
er Gt the ee ivities whereby the needs of the “other” child, the mem- 

r group, acquire a genuine place in the structure of the 


Perceiver’ 

: er’s 5 h $ 
interpreted needs, and where the “other” child’s traits and behavior are 
in an individual rather than a racial framework. 

tion. He occupies an 


6 : ae wise : 
cue The leader is a critical variable in the situa 
y Strategic position in giving definition to an ambiguous situation, 


and in 
c aie A 3 
ommunicating the norms to the children, The manner m which 
i.e., how he copes with his feel- 


ive role. Control “tech- 


Niques » 
es,” per se, are of less importance than the quality of interpersonal 


Telationshi 
ships he establishes with the children. Although the situational re- 


quirem A 

e: H . . 
Might ity induce behavioral conformity to the norms of equality, one 
ypothesize that the internalization of these new norms is depend- 
the leader and the 


ent o 
t on the char izatior 
children e character of the relationship between 
(7 i . eet 
time inseparability of leader techniques, leader sensitivity, 
ildren t characteristics is demonstrated in findings of the tendency 
ect, in © express “more” of themselves, both in negative and positive 
» n circumstances of relatively greater vement than in 


Mor 

€ restri €: 

9 cted circumstances, Here a heavy mea 
nsing 

iven time, 2 


fee group is r ; gi 
t is lik p is ready to carry at a $1 > 
Tecto ikely to be forthcoming if freedom is enlarged, the leader “di- 


t 

(8) Wr opment of relationships. 
n ch on a ge: factors have 
ton lity struct change, they have been concep 
OS cture or as strength of attitudes. 


ave b j: 
een relatively ignored. In this stu 


Seem, 
à ed hi 
t . 
acis in neay relevant as an explanatory framework: for example, varia- 
d ep mpulse control associated with differences in the rearing of boys 
iration levels de- 


Vi Sirls 
elo i the variations in adult models and asp ; 
ys and girls of different racial backgrounds. Their effects are 
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been given systematic attention 
tualized as variables of per- 
Curiously, socialization fac- 
dy socialization variables 


felt as they modify the child’s readiness for change; they are felt too, as 
they alter what the child contributes, by way of personal qualities, to the 
environment in which changed relations are being fostered. 


Conclusion 


The student of change works with the raw materials of attitudes and 
behavior patterns in given circumstances. How he proceeds to alter these 
attitudes and behaviors will be determined by the theory of change to 
which he is committed. In this area there are two specialized theories that, 
for convenience, may be called the personality and the situational theories 
of change. 

The personality-oriented theory deals with change as a function of 
factors within the in 
In the situational t 
thesis, simply stated, i 
cumstances act pretty 
the face-to-face situation or in the societ 


specific personal variables, 
To handle ade 
ment of new norms is be 
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Preface 


Ernest W. Burgess 


Socia P ‘ 
not | toe nin feh ei es of research and teaching which is 
trates rather u on it vith the bio ogical aspects of aging but concen- 
political eens It 1 — social psychological, sociological, and 
People as po lati s object of research is not individual organisms but 
groups, and = : ion aggregates, as members of society and its component 
gerontology T a creators and the carriers of culture. Specifically social 
Patterns. sodi F lës the status and roles of older persons, their cultural 
by and a8 q 3 organization, and collective behavior as they are affected 
The p un affect social change. 
Otto Pete ication ten years ago of 
outlined th ünder the auspices of the à 
the develo e areas of research in social gerontology and gave impetus to 
of the seme ai of a series of studies. Major investigations were made 
of aging an py status of the aging (University of California) ; psychology 
old age, th E hetirement (Columbia University) ; personal adjustment 1n 
in industr ee, of work and employment, and retirement practices 
numerous (University of Chicago). Other important contributions too 
Social Sonn were made by research workers at other institutions. 
al gerontology is now becoming well established. The Division 


Of Pon 
: S¥chology and Social Science was organized in the Gerontological 
ng Institute 1n Social 


OCiety 3 
i A 952. In 1956 the Inter-University Traini s a 
With an oe. was initiated. Its Training Institute was held in August, A 
rom coll nrollment of thirty-six fellows. The fellows had been selecte 
ogy, eon ad university faculties and included teachers of anthropol- 
Work Omics, education, political science, psychiatry, psychology, socia 
» and sociology. Many of these participants are planning to teach a 


cour. 

Se or G 

R in social gerontology. 
pational retirement has a centr 


Social Adjustment in Old Age by 
Social Science Research Council 


al position in social gerontology. 
cified age marks the end of the 


ain Ae 

act : L ; i 

5 ivity which gives meaning and purpose to the lives of a great 
series of changes: 4 severe cut 1n 


he community, read- 


Ments į : 
in husband-wife relations and in| and child 
i n new patterns of 


Ine 
Just: 


Ceptions. 
has igs date the research on occupational retirement has been limited. It 
n confined to a single company, °F it has dealt with only a few 


items, or it has been concerned either with pre-retirement or post-retire- 
nt data. n : p s 

i By contrast, the Cornell Study of Occupational po aorta el 
standing in its methodology and scope. It is unique in being longi ies 
with data gathered in four points in time: before retirement, es 
years, four years, and five years later. It makes full use of a ane 
not only in time but between those retired and those still ga 
employed, and between different groups of the retired. , ie 

It is a large scale investigation requiring time and effort in secur r 
the data, It was carefully planned with equal attention to a conceptu d 
scheme and to methods of research, The data are painstakingly sae 
imaginatively analyzed to yield relevant findings. It makes telling us 
whenever feasible of comparisons of self reports with objective wenig 

The papers in this issue are only a partial report of the project, nd 
they deal with four of the most important aspects of the life of retire 
employees: their health, their economic situation, their family relations, 
and their retirement adjustment’ These papers taken together are a oF 
able contribution to the social Psychology of aging and retirement. = 
findings also have practical application for the use of older people an 
for those who are engaged in services for their welfare, 


——— 


The Cornell Study of Occupational Retirement 


Gordon F. Streib, Wayne E. Thompson, and Edward A. Suchman 


, . The papers in this issue are a progress report of a longitudinal project 
In the area of aging and retirement. The original support for the project 
came from a generous grant from the Lilly Endowment, Inc, of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, More recently the project has received financial assistance 
from the National Institute of Mental Health, United States Public 
Health Service. The term progress report is appropriate since the study 
1s still under way, and some phases of the analysis are further along than 
Others, In this research, as in other broad studies in the social sciences, the 
amassing of empirical information has proceeded at a much faster pace 
than the analysis. However, considerable analysis has been completed 
on the early stages of the project (15), and the papers in this issue con- 
stitute an extension and elaboration of this work, , 
The project, which was initiated in the Department of Sociology 
anel Anthropology, Cornell University, began in 1951 with pilot studies, 
a review of pertinent literature, and other research reconnaissance. Dur- 
mg 1952 and 1953 the original phase of data gathering was completed at 
the site of participating organizations throughout the country. A 
; he editors of this issue have been associated with the project from 
ts earliest phases, Many others also have made significant personal and 
Profesiona] contributions throughout the years, and we should like to 
Press our sincere appreciation to them. Unfortunately, the number of 
oe Colleagues and associates is so large that it seems necessary to 
wees Our thanks to them in this impersonal manner. However we 
wee like especially to acknowledge the work of Dr. Milton L. Barron, 
Ci ° was the study director until 1954, when he joined the faculty of lee 
ne College of New York. Dr, Barron’s work in the early development o 
stt al 8erontology and particularly his role in initiating this my on 
i Sete very important contributions to the work which has followed, We 
ie uld like also to express our sincere appreciation to the more than two 
‘ ted Participating organizations whose interest and cooperation in 
pepe oject has been exceptional, However, like the several thousand older 
rong, to whom we owe our foremost debt of gratitude, they must remain 
Ous. 


Apt 
Sing as a Field of Research 

inte he social aspects of aging have become the focus of increasing 

Sst from the standpoints of basic research and social action programs, 


a 
Of Menes mee officially designated Grant M-1196 by the National Institute 


3 


This growth of research activities, and social concern with the ret, 
aging is closely related to three fundamental a “re sees 
changes which have occurred over a fifty year period: (1) the r : ae 
of persons has been extended appreciably; (2) the absolute aig er on 
the relative proportion of the aged in the general population 1as ne 
steadily increasing; (3) there has been a marked increase in the ioe - 
of older persons who retire. The development of professional a ee 
the field of aging is illustrated by the fact that in 1951 an 7 aa 
literature in the field of gerontology was published which comprise i 
pages and covered the broad period from 1900 to 1948 (10). Jost e 
years later another volume of 525 pages was required to ae te 
professional literature from 1949 to 1955 (11). Thus the amount o. 


5 4 receding 
erature of the latter six-year period almost equalled that of the preceding 
fifty years. 


The increase in research activity 
tology has also involved a marked shi 
and health research still constitute th 
tion. However, in recent years, soci 


receiving relatively greater attention 
raphy mentione 


and professional writing in el 
ft in emphasis, Medical, biologics 
e overwhelming amount of pohare 
al and economic aspects have be 
- In the first volume of the ie 
d above, 81 per cent of the articles were devoted to hea 2 
subjects; 6 per cent to psychology; and 13 per cent to the broad areas A 
the social and economic. An analysis of the more recent volume _ 
that the health fields declined to 70 per cent of the references; and ma 
the social and economic citations increased to 25 per cent of the tota. 


. . . . . 5 
There is some justification for saying that a field of social gerontology 
beginning to take form 


this time, It seems quite 
aging primarily as a soc 


elves 

eae ns who are not able to take care of thems tten 

Institutional and special Populations have received perhaps more p: the 
tion than is warranted if o 


n ne keeps in mind the small proportion © 
aged which they constitute. is 

f It would be misleading to suggest that the interest in gerontology 
entirely new. In the mid. 


. . t oh 

-thirties, for example, Miles devoted ano ing, 
hundred pages to the review of Studies of the social aspects O! # e'he 
ranging broadly from studies of Population structure to changes 1 


: r Mor? 
human functions, and Psychological reactions to age (7)- 


4 


b 


recently, interest and research effort have multiplied; and the social 
psychological and psychological literature pertaining to later maturity was 
reviewed in the Annual Review of Psychology by Shock in 1951 (9) and 
again only five years later by Lorge (6). 

One might ask what this increased interest signifies—just what sorts 
of things constitute social gerontological literature. One point of view is 
represented by Hankins’ description of the work of G. Stanley Hall, whose 

énescence, published in the early twenties, has been considered by some 
to be a landmark in the field. Hankins wrote: “His work is marked by 
Sreat volume and wide range, high suggestibility and literary charm, but 
It lacks exactness of definition, logical consistency, and system.” (3) Re- 
gretfully, we might say that Hankins’ observation describes much of the 
recent and current writing in the field, 


Rese 


arch on Retirement 
This brief and somewhat critical description of the state of social 
Scrontology in general applies also to some of the sub-fields, more 
Specifically retirement, If one considers the major areas of change and 
adjustment which persons, particularly males, must face at the later stage 
of the life cycle, one observes that retirement looms large from both an 
Individual and social point of view. Retirement involves the cessation of 
à Major life activity; it is usually accompanied by a decline in income, an 
Increase in the amount of free time, and in many instances it Es preceded 
>Y Physica] changes which make continued employment difficult and 
Sometimes hazardous. The research possibilities present in studying retire- 
ment are Particularly intriguing because the change in status from 
Cmployee to retirce is one of the most definite status changes a person may 
eae: during his lifetime. Many aspects of aging are a cg aol a 
> Cual change or deterioration, However, retirement is a status change 
Which is relatively clear-cut, and as a consequence has a significant impact 
“Pon the persons involved. - . 
— hen We examine the kind of work which has ie ee T 
ng retirement, it is very apparent that the overwhe ming majority 
Publications have been concerned with formal pension plans of unions, 
ness Organizations, and other associations. Detailed attention has been 
tae to the complex ‘fnandal and actuarial problems involved h estal» 
§ and administering retirement programs, and the specific require- 
: ents and Provisions which must be taken into account if these plans are 
€ financially and actuarially sound. . ; 
omparatively, much less research attention has been given to 
atic social psychological and sociological analyses of retirement. But 


System, 
Sı 


e ; : 3 A : 
t Wo nificant pioneering research has been conducted; in particular, 
K ork of Elon Moore, Tuckman and Lorge, and a team of researchers 
. 3 . 
Pri “lated with the University of Chicago: Albrecht, Burgess, Havighurst, 
mann, Shanas, 


The Cornell Study: A Longitudinal Design 


p mpts 

Our own project, which may also be included E menen 

to study retirement systematically, differs principally in t m = a, Pace 

nature of the study design. The longitudinal study a A ee 

was preceded by cross-sectional rural and urban mage G A develo ig 

served to locate crucial areas for investigation, aided 1 sid spedi 

research instruments, helped in the formulation of indices aie, aga 

questionnaire items, and also offered experience in the a TEDATA 
a field project on the problems of aging and the aged. Some o 


, 12, 
of these earlier cross-sectional studies have been published elsewhere ( 
14). 


hod of analyzing reasons for such changes. 


Within the overal] longitudinal 


n À ave 
Project, three substantive areas h 
received detailed attention: (1) 


nutritional, (2) medical, (3) sociologica 


. (See, for example, 13). ip- 
ird substantive area—the social psychological and the soc" 
Teated, in Part, in the 


Present collection of papers. 
Selection of Participants 


r 


% 


the study was the method of selection of the participants—a particularly 
lmportant task, given the expectation that repeated contacts would be 
made over an extended period of time. First of all, it seemed important 
to hold constant the age of the respondents; and, since the point of the 
study was to follow the participants from gainful employment into and 
through a part of their retirement experience, to include in the initial 
contact only persons who were approximately sixty-four years of age. 
Age sixty-four was selected because it is the year before one of the most 
common compulsory retirement ages, and the year before benefits for 
males may begin under the Old Age and Survivors Insurance program. 

herefore the large majority of the participants were born in 1887, 1888, 
or 1889. More than one birth date year had to be employed because there 
was a hiatus between the time when an organization agreed to cooperate 
1n the Study and the date when employees were interviewed or filled in 
the questionnaires, 

After the decisions regarding the longitudinal design and the homo- 
Seneity of age had been reached, the next problem was to decide upon a 
technique for making the initial contact with potential respondents, After 
*xploring various possibilities, we decided to contact the subjects through 
ced employers, primarily because this approach made it possible to con- 
tered ect 1n groups at their place of work and to employ self-adminis- 

Questionnaires more efficiently. RECN . 
wai he organizations to be contacted were determined in outline by the 
<a p dustria] and business classifications listed by the census. ag 
utili {0 these major categories, names of companies were selected - y 
tizing published industrial and business directories, information supplied 
n Private and governmental organizations, and correspondence with 
sony having specialized knowledge of various retirement programs. 
gan primary criteria were used in the selection procedures: (1) geo- 
a ical location, (2) industrial type, and (3) size of the plant. We then 
te to the person whom we considered the appropriate official in the 
Sanization in order to solicit his cooperation and the parieipa 
negon t € organization in our research. This involved considerable 
ation in some instances, and personal visits were made to a number 
theanizations in order to explain the nature and purpose of the study. 
tion Of the Sônizations which were unionized, we also secured the coopera- 
mental t e trade unions which had contracts with the business or govern- 
as m unit. In one or two large organizations this involved contacting 

any as twenty-five unions. . 
first rng the cooperation of employers and the unions was only the 
Was eh obtaining the participation of the subjects themselves, This 
in ed in almost all business and industrial organizations by request- 
employe < Ppropriate company official to write a letter of invitation to 
a ps Š the selected age cohort inviting them to a meeting at which 
study ntative of Cornell University would explain the reasons for the 

what Participation in it would involve. Of those employees who 


7 


i first wave of 
came to these meetings, very few refused to mig he agi ouestlan: 
z. In the typical situation, the employees c ; : d 
the study 1 yp! ; š held during work hours an 
naires at the time of the meeting, which was helc nd ape E 
for which they were given paid time-off by their employer. hev anche 
izati nnel officials screened out employees whom t hey g 
ganizations perso fic : a tab pde nent 
would not want to participate in the study. In some cas > apt a 
of personnel officials undoubtedly was correct. However, omen mane 
cases in which, contrary to the expectation of company officia Y ned! 
who met with the Cornell representative were interested in the ie 
and were willing to cooperate. In any event, the selection of the par a 
pants ultimately rested upon the willingness of each to take part “pe 
study. Thus, both from the standpoint of cooperating ae PE 
of cooperating participants, the keynote of “sample” selection w 
untary participation, and in this respect the study population € 
departs from what might be called a representative sample. : ae st 
The research was already underway when it became evident t a d 
was not feasible to include small establishments. At first we had decias 
to contact only companies which employed five hundred or more worker 
However, it soon became apparent that we should contact only compar is 
with one thousand or more employees, for we discovered that only in a 
larger organizations would we find a sufficient number of participan 
meeting our age criterion to warrant the time and expense of a site vis} 3 
Nevertheless, there are in our study a substantial number of smaller firm f 
which were contacted before we reached our final decision on the size or 
the company. The initial distribution of participants according to type z 
industry is shown in Table 1. From the standpoint of the census of inaus 
tries, most major types of industries are represented. However, it W 1 
particularly difficult to obtain participants from some of the ang 
types. For example, we were able to secure the cooperation of one ee 
world’s largest construction firms, but due to the high degree of mobi 
of their hourly employees, this organization found it possible to inclu fs 
only a small numb ght be called permanent office, engine® 


er of what mi > outs 
Mining is another industry which is un¢ 


ing, and supervisory personnel, ons 
represented, again because of the nature of the industry. Yet pers in 
employed in mining and construction face certain unique problems ke 


terms of retirement, and it is hoped that other investigators will ender in 
the task of studying the implications of retirement for persons employe! 
these industries.* 


In order to be sure of having a substantial number of participants P 
white collar and professional employment, we solicited the cooperat! "i 
of a number of state and civil service systems. Two federal ae 
twelve states, and numerous cities and counties agreed to participate. 
response from these organizations was exceptionally high, accounting 


s : . irement- 
°? Harlan has written a very suggestive Paper on coal miners and retir 
See: (4). 
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TABLE 1 


NUMBER or ORIGINAL PARTICIPANTS AND PARTICIPATING ORGANIZATIONS 
ACCORDING To TYPE OF INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION 


Number of Number of 
Category Organizations Participants 
Machinery, except electrical 17 ane 
Transportation equipment 5 S 
ctal industries ay tee 
lectrical machinery 15 nae 
‘umber and its products, except 
urniture 6 05 
ee aca 2 268 
Textile indred, including tobacco 6 79 
Apparel 7 r 
nnting and publishing 7 H 
temical and allied industries 17 pi 
Pe clay, and glass products; 
Trac oleum and coal 10 238 
k nsportation and communication 10 E 
nee public utilities 2 137 
Fine esale and retail trade 6 6 
Fede Insurance, and real estate 1 be 
Sige = Public administration 8 58 
rae Public administration ae 30 
anu lic administration 3 a 
5 peat of professional 55 
Educator aPhic equipment, watches 5 253 
Othe. 10nal services 25 56 
All Professional services bs i 
other organizations 1 me 
Total 259 mre 


ne Substantial proportion of our participants who fall in this category. In 
an Fe Populous states, the governmental agency selected a random 

be of those in the selected age group; in other states all the members 
menti system in that age group were invited to participate. It should be 
, Moned that these participants include a broad spectrum of occupa- 


tho: 3 
enel rom liquor store operators, highway department employees, a 
Servan (hospital attendants, to physicians and other higher level civi 


Inasmuch as many of them were scattered over a wide geo- 


8raphi 3 : ra 
Phical region, it was not practicable for us to attempt site visits. 
erefore, 9 


Ds the initial contact of these participants as well as the follow- 
Were by mail. 

Solicit 9 round out the picture in terms of occupational categories, we also 
Colleges and secured the cooperation of public school systems, private 
Samp] sang universities, several ministerial pension organizations, and a 


l © of older doctors in New York State. 
“ol 
low-up Procedures 


T a z 
ity ae first follow-up was made from a year to eighteen months later, 
ch time some participants had retired. The second and subsequent 
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il, wi <cepti oxi- 
contacts were made exclusively by mail, with the exception n oe 
mately one hundred respondents, who have been interviewed p 


i ond | 
in their homes, most of them after the fourth mail contact. The sec 


; ird in 195 he fourth in 1957. The 
t was made in 1954, the third in 1956, and t ou Í : 
jnformatign in Table 2 indicates the number of participants in each o 


ease os loy- 
the waves of the panel study, the degree of participation and the employ 
ment status of the active participants. 


TABLE 2. 


PARTICIPATION IN CORNELL STUDY oF OCCUPATIONAL RETIREMENT 
ACCORDING To YEARS or CONTACT AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


Contact Still Active Response * 


s 
EMPLOYMENT STATU 


i z ANTS 
Year Potential % % Question- % or PARTICIP. i 
of Number Post Card naires Net Number 


Retire’ 
5 A rki 
Returned? Response * Deceased Working Retired Worki 


- ee 
1952-53 4032 Sa Gainfully Employed 


6% 
1954 3944 91% 88% 79% 118 62% 52% 10% 
1956 3021 95% 94% 90% 110 45% 45% 13% 
1957 2603 96% 95% 91% 69 32% 55% 


It may be of interest to outline the 
We have selected the third c 
survey, as an illustration, 


On November 17 
tion to the 3,021 


details of a follow-up operaio 
ontact, or what we have called the 19 


Within one month after the postal cards were mailed, over 2,300 had 
been returned to us, To those who did not respond we sent a first pod 
necessary, a second follow-up letter and postal card, On February 1, 1959: 
we were able to mail out a 


about 2,000 of these questionnaires were com- 
pleted and returned to us in th 


provided. Eventually, We recei: 
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amma na were sent out, ora return of approximately 94 per cent. We 
follaw-nps aly een this high level of response throughout all three 
cea A A e has thus been possible to maintain a fairly substantial 
sn the 1986 ec ers to include in our analysis. It should be noted that 
site see PENGA ey — were about 150 persons who did not respond to 
bec Ofe — etters we were able to compose, or the United States 
aah tuned a: able to deliver their mail to them. However, we did 
former emplo SA them from the study. Instead we wrote to their 
find oit ar Ne S, z osing a special information form, in an attempt to 
sible hig a yay east, whether the respondent was alive, and if pos- 
our partici a correct mailing address, The former employers of 
Finally ie ae s returned about 80 per cent of these “terminal” forms. 
participants h er or another, we learned that approximately 100 
Ta cae 3 x fact, died since the previous contact. 

of subjects ae ee Cornell Study at the present time consists of a panel 
we know there bs r5 ey interested and cooperative. Through the years 
and foreign ih een a tendency for persons of lower educated levels 
which we have to drop out of the study. However, the statistical checks 
whe mo ln a indicate that on a number of key variables the persons 
significantly cooperate—the research mortality cases—do not. differ 
research, om those persons who continue to participate in the 
ic pa previously, most of the respondents were born in 1887, 
They reside in a they presently have just turned seventy or soon will be. 
tion is in the of the forty-eight states, although the major concentra- 
Atlantic, and one heavily industrialized regions—New England, Middle 
engage a ce ee Central. As we have indicated, they are, or were; 
skills, income ha variety of occupations and represent a wide range of 
Number of ie s, and job responsibilities. Except for a disproportionate 
imate the dar onal the occupational categories represented approx- 
to sixty-four ac ution of the total employed male population aged sixty 
icated, althou cording to the 1950 census figures. But as we have in- 
they are from ce hag number of participants is quite large and although 
cane ely diverse backgrounds, they do not constitute a repre- 

of America’s older population. Nevertheless, they express 


an i $ s i 
ge of experience and provide a wealth of material from which 


a cleare: 
erstanding of retirement can 


T pic F 
e obtained” and a more systematic und 


Cont 
ent é 
Ai is the Sociological Questionnaires 
vervi . . 
Questionnaires sa should be offered regarding the specific content of the 
included in E the reader may have some perspective on the variables 
e study. Listed below are the major content areas and 


i X 
Meludeq amples of the kind of questionnaire items which have been 


Ti 


4 m : ree? i 

Activities: items pertaining to reading, listening to er > 
watching television, visiting friends and rela- 
tives, other activities away from the home. 


Work: type of work, job satisfactions, desire to RE 
employment, attitudes toward supervisor an 
place of work 

Economic Factors: amount of income, savings, home ownership, 

number of persons for whom support is pro- 

vided, source of income k 

self-image regarding age, ability to do work, 

when best work was done 


Age-Identification: 


Stereotypes and Other 
Attitudes Regarding 
Aging and Older 


abilities of older and younger persons to do 
Persons in General: 


work, flexibility of young and old 


Retirement: company plans and policy regarding retiremens 
personal prospects concerning employment ai 
retirement, plans for retirement period, genera 
attitude towards retirement 

Health: 


overall health rating, changes in health, particu- 
lar health problems, visits to physician, reduc 
tion in physical activities 
General Attitudes 


: items which measure dejection, hopelessness, sat- 
and Adjustment: isfaction in life 


Specific Attitudes 


: negative effects of retirement, dissatisfaction 
and Adjustment: 


with retirement, difficulty in adjusting to retire- 
ment, age-connected discontent 


Background: 


p : ference to these scales and scores will be foun 
in the papers which follow. 


Summary 


The present study 


> pres t of retirement has the distinct advantage of being 
longitudinal in design sı 


si : e 
© 1t is possible to gather information from the sam 
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People over a period of time. In a statistical sense, the respondents do not 
Constitute a representative sample, but they are widely divergent in their 
backgrounds and are from all parts of the country. It should also be 
added, and perhaps emphasized, that we consider the population of the 
Study to represent the “normal aged.” Our purpose is not to ascertain the 
Incidence of mental illness or to suggest diagnoses of mental illness among 
this older population, Instead, our major interest is to ascertain changes 
Which this normal group undergoes and the correlates of these changes. 
emajn independent variable in the study is, of course, occupational 
atus or the change in occupational status from worker to retiree, and 
most of the findings which are presented in the papers which follow will 
eal with a comparison of these two major social categories. 
m necessity, we have had here to restrict our discussion toa limited 
sider “a of problems, but we have attempted to select those which we con- 
eae basic to further research in the field. The first paper, Situ- 
Present ining Health and Economic Deprivation in Retirement, 
are rel S by means of panel analyses the way in which situational resources 
eit ated to retirement, and in turn, the association between such re- 
tesoura and adjustment. The paper emphasizes that the adequacy of 
ut alee Isa function not only of the objective factors in the situation, 
the mic of the individual’s orientation to these factors. Thus, in epee 
are the hier between retirement and health, self-appraisals of Heath 
ing ph sey index, although objective health changes as rated by examin- 
sociai nal are also used. In both instances, the analysis shows ae 
at ‘irs etween retirement and health is largely explained by the fact 
Sons in poor health tend to retire, and not that retirement affects 
T negatively, , 
Men m analysis also shows the well-documented experience that retire- 
pha È to economic deprivation. However, _the paper . “nr 
Phenom the interplay of objective and subjective factors in the 
fet ns c: economic deprivation. ie deprivation ane erani- 
Med as fa Y, the influence of health and economic deprivation are e 
an j actors related to adjustment. In the case of general adjustment, 
i eae and cumulative relationship is demonstrated. However, 
ù evidently does not relate specifically to adjustment to retire- 
Ctireme Ne explanation suggested is that since poor health leads to 
Which ->t (and not the reverse) it is seen as a welcome relief from tasks 
Person oe be becoming increasingly difficult; and for this reason the 
. tee is less likely to be dissatisfied Ta ag ve as ee 
to "Ctiregs jie Ne data suggest quite emphatically that a i ig i propor ci 
Al adapt la Ssess a degree of role flexibility which ena “i hem readily 
is hough the à greatly reduced income and to a new life situation. 
eeg t8ely oa Influence of health and economic factors is clear, the picture 
nomie ae, of successful adjustment, even for those whose health and 
In E uation are poor. . A 
Paper, “Pre-retirement Anticipation and Adjustment in Re- 
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tirement,” Dr. Thompson examines the manner in which Ee a 
anticipation of the retired status contributes to adjustment in ae 
He finds two important factors which are associated with a positive a 
justment: (1) an accurate pre-conception of retirement, and (2) a lavor- 
able pre-retirement attitude toward retirement. Contrary to what 
commonly held, he reports that planning for retirement has less direc 
influence on adjustment in retirement than the above-mentioned factors 
and that under certain conditions it actually hinders rather than helps. 
The importance of the family in later maturity is recognized by many, 
but there is strikingly little research on the significance of the family in 
retirement, and the role it may play in adjustment to retirement. The 
third data paper, “Family Patterns in Retirement,” explores the areas: 
(1) possible conflict between achievement norms and family norms; (2) 
the relationship between the social mobility of children and family 
solidarity; (3) the hierarchy of help patterns in older families; (4) the 


degree of congruity between parental expectations and their children’s 
behavior; and (5) the reciprocity of help patterns. 


Further Research Emphases 
As we indicated in our initial remarks, the articles which follow may 


] port, for much analysis remains to be sae 
using the panel materials of the Cornell Study. Our further analyses w1 


emphasize several areas which are recognized generally as significant 


aspects of the problem of retirement on which systematic research is badly 
needed. 


en e 
i and how many are simply characteristic of th 
aging process? 


Clearly related to the first area of research, further investigation E 
also needed in the study of the nature of existing retirement roles. p 
what do retirees do—what activities do they find which fill up the tim 
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vacuum left by the cessation of gainful employment? In this area the 
techniques employed in observational studies of younger age groups might 
be fruitfully adapted to older persons. Looking beyond observational 
Studies, there are intriguing, but complex, research possibilities in experi- 
mental studies which attempt to modify the environment of retirees 
under semi-controlled conditions. However, at the present time it seems 
Somewhat more realistic to consider research on the behavioral impact of 
varying types of retirement context. For example, in the present series of 
Papers we have developed a typology of retirement contexts in terms of 
two major variables: the pre-retirement attitude toward retirement, and 
locus of the retirement decision. This is only a start upon which subse- 
dent studies might be built, Particularly in conjunction with studies of 
Social norms, research might be designed which would take into account 
the social environment confronting the retiree before and after retirement. 
t T a suggestions such as aes whioh ee fgets ig 
Weh ee ns ee es de toward retirement 
isan į e ave indicated that the pre-retirement atti i wa RE 
m: important factor in consideration of the context of retirement. As 
i of fact, pre-retirement attitude is only one of several aspects of 
pation which deserve careful analytical concern, That is to say, 
bed ial research is required on what peer omg meat 
integration of the new experience ot re iremen . A i 
the »,. P?¢Paration for retirement best begin? Could it be — 
for Dost successful approach hinges upon flexibility of cag A rose 
in whee 50, or 60, but in childhood? And, tor wget set pe 
Possible? manner and to what extent is re-educ 
Ina Sense, each of these areas of research falls under the rubric of 
nal and social adjustment, for adjustment implies a relatively stable 
acilitaree® and a relatively certain retirement role, and presumably : 
u ed by adequate preparation for retirement. Thus, a key to muc 
metStanding is th Bed i iree in meeting the prob- 
le 6 Ing is the success or failure of the retiree 1 od 
Well. re new life experience, But the concept of anager ai 
sent: erved sharp scrutiny and criticism in recent years. The stati 
criti sally conservati ‘< implied in the concept is the basis of a 
ion raised in the i mary “Pre-retirement Anticipa- 
tion ang used in the Addendum to the paper, “Pr 
Justment in Retirement.” g 
atte ie” ditional shortcoming of the concept, and another basis or he 
Age ris S reformulating the concept as it pertains to hca an = 
State of ot the term implies a nearly absolute and unequivocally “goo 
Mat a mon tentment or resignation. Several investigators = as 
nou avoid neutral term like adaptation or Apam aier e 
co Tesent ad this difficulty. However, relabelling S ifi a anh of the 
tie t ar vancement unless the dimensions or specific prop n 
Scarch ṣo Outlined and the empirical indicators which can be used in 
are suggested, One writer has suggested that one major issue is 
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the need to distinguish aioe rate ons Stabe = _ 
entiation, that is, the general s ift in attitudes an a nie A e 
ientation so that the individual can obtain satis action n 
pie (8). Other writers view the concept of ee = eine 
in studies of adjustment. Preliminary studies suggest thag t me ci 
progressive changes in self-image with increasing age (2) 3 od mee 
perspective of our research, namely, that of the effects of re a ene ti 
data seem to show that no such adverse effect may be found as 
irement. : f 
y o however, the notions of personal and social ad pena 
carefully used, are useful, even indispensable, research tools; and 1 a 
this sense that the concepts are employed in our analyses and, presuma + 
in other analyses which seek clearer understandings of social, psyc 
logical, and biological processes associated with aging and retirement. 
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Situational Determinants: 
Health and Economic Deprivation in Retirement 


Wayne E. Thompson and Gordon F. Streib 


In analyses of behavior, the principal focus of interest typically is me 
actor; and correct understanding must involve considering as a grr 
datum his orientation to the context of his action, the situation in whic 
he finds himself. Yet situational adjustment always involves an nso 
between actor and objects of the situation; and neither can be neglecte 


priately and safely taken for granted. Yet in some instances they take on 
a compelling nature, particularly when the question is one of adequacy: 
Under such circumstances, situational resources emerge as crucial for 
analysis. — 
To be sure, the interplay between actor and objects applies in t 

instance of situ 

situation. Th: 
objective fac 
of his patte 
adequacy of 
in terms of it 
adjustment, B 


complete way, 


In our society, two situational resources emerge in the later years a 
being of overriding importance: health and income, They are impor m 
because they are essential to practically every performance in our cone in 
and their importance becomes particularly apparent among peop Vos 
their later years because at that time both health and income often dec a 
without good chance of recovery, In the context of retirement, these 2 
“obvious” aspects, or at least this is often presumed to be the case. ally 
image of the retiree as ill and indigent has been widely and a 
accepted, although “common sense” also suggests that consider’ 
variation among retirees might be expected, . ich the 

This paper is a systematic examination of the manner in whic 
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adequacy of these “obvious” factors relates to the fact of retirement on 
the one hand and to adjustment in retirement on the other. Putting it 
another way, we are here concerned with the question of whether, and to 
what extent, self-evaluation of health and income adequacy are effects of 
retirement; the way in which these factors vary with kinds of retirement ; 
and finally, the degree to which adequacy of means affects adjustment in 
retirement. 


Retirement and Health? 


The relationship between retirement and health remains one of the 
Persistent questions in social gerontology. Popularly it is assumed that 
retirement leads to a decline in physical well-being, for everyone knows 
of at least one person whose health deteriorated or who died suspiciously 
Seon after retiring. Moreover, this notion of the relationship between 
retirement and health has gained credence among some professional 
students of gerontology. The organism becomes adapted to certain be- 

avior patterns—so the argument runs—and the loss of such sustaining 
Patterns through retirement leads to, or at least precipitates, physiological 
Collapse. In addition physiological symptoms are added, aggravated, and 
exaggerated because of the psychological difficulties which the individual 
“xPeriences as the immediate result of retirement. . mp” 
i t first glance, systematic empirical evidence, particularly in the 
An ot mortality tables, seems to bear out this interpretation. However, 
More analytical reexamination by some writers suggests the possibility that 
€ causal sequence may be the reverse. [Cf. (3) ; and particularly cf. (2). 
ce also (1).] In other words, mortality among the retired population may 
© artificially padded with people who chose to retire because of their 
Poor health, Clearly a comparison of the incidence of poor health and 
Ortality among the retired and the working is not sufficient to establish 
© reasons for any differences which might be found. a 
he hypothesis which we seek to test here is that, in genera’, retire- 


ent leads to a decline in health, As our test of the hypothesis, compar- 


snag i g the retired 
and the: be made not of the incidence of poor health fee e imi 


retire © working, but rather of the changes in health ia Ete hom 

d among people who continue in gainful emp sae oe 

S, given a certain condition of health among people who wa ae 

thay, an ployed, is a decline in health more likely among thosewho retire 
ng those who continue working? 

" coe data cover 1,260 males, all presently aged 68 to Ne ar 
the tim, facted in 1952. At that time, all were gainfully hs ran A Ind 
'espon Ot our second contact in 1954, 477 had retired. The data include 
health j tom thre i tacts of participants. Our measure of 

th i e successive conta 


bis ig five point self-evaluative score developed through the use of 


“A 
Sf the Gcttlier v 


ersion of this section of the paper was presented at the meetings 
€rontolog: 


ical Society, Inc., in Cleveland, Ohio, November 2, 1957. 
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the Guttman scaling technique.? At the one extreme aje those aey 
their health has not changed, who rate their, health as good a Paap 
lent,” who deny having a physical or health pfoblem, and who tec 
indicate having been seen by a doctor during the year preceding our soe 
tact of them. At the other extreme, of course, are those who ea en 
change in health for the worse, “fair” to “very poor” health, a pa n 
or health problem, and medical care, Improvement in health is thus a 
dexed by a shift to a higher score between the two times of contact; 
decline in health is indexed by a shift to a lower score. 


The Findings: Retirement and Health 


Using the self-evaluative measure of health and comparing first p 
in health between 1952 and 1954 among those who had retired ama 
this period and those who continued working, we find that the retir! 


and the gainfully employed are about equally likely to shift in their self- 
rating of health, (Table 1) 


TABLE 1 


-APPRAISAL) AMONG Tuose Wuo Hap RETIRED 
Wuo Continuep Workin THROUGHOUT 


Suirts IN HEALTH (SELF 
BY 1954 anp THOSE 


Suirrs iN Hearta RATINGS: 
i e 
Became Did Not Becam 


Better Change Worse 
Retired (47 ma a aaaMMŘĖŮĖA 


Between 1952 and 1954 


33% 41% 26% 

Between 1954 and 1956 32% 44% 24% 
Gainfully Employed (783 cases) : 

Between 1952 and 1954 25% 44% 31% 

Between 1954 and 1956 26% 43% 31% 


. : ile the 
However, the retirees are the more likely to im prove in health, gee 
d are the more likely to decline. In other words, the 
do seem to be changes in health associated with retirement, but 1n 


aa elas st, 
Opposite direction from the changes which were hypothesized. At lease 


2 -$ of bn 
The same self-evaluative measure of health was used in each wave scalar 
study, namely, a combined measure of four items which relate in a Guttman 
pattern: 
1) Has your health changed during the past year? 
2) How would you rate your health at the present time? 


3) Do you have any Particular physical or health problems at present? 


4) Have you been seen by a doctor during the past year? are 
Reproducibility and Error R; 


atio for these items for the years in question 
as follows: 
1952: R = .95, ER = 54 
1954: R = .96, ER = 57 
1956: R = 95, ER — ‘gy 
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orale of the initial year of retirement. One might well ask, however, 
‘he ae amigos in health over a longer period of time? Could it be that 
ia n zovel of „the retired status serves to “quicken the pulse and 
a e heart glad” early in retirement, but that a delayed effect and 
rement shock follow when the novelty has worn thin? 
E yig: a a negative answer. The shifts in health in the in- 
al pi a si show almost an identical pattern to the shifts in the 
ferential eva : equal proportions shifting in their health rating, but dif- 
the ais 7 a for the better among the retired and for the worse among 
ten = ly employed (Table 1). Thus our data cannot be said to sup- 
findin the respect the hypothesis which we sought to test. Rather than 
sug a at retirement leads toa decline in health, our data offer the 
Sestion that the situation is quite the reverse, that retirement, as com- 


Pared wi i z i 
E with continued gainful employment, leads to an improvement in 


R . 
etirement and “Objective” Health 


In the above analysis we have relied upon self-appraisals of health; 
chy have indicated, this is theoretically as significant as changes 
jective le against some objective, absolute standard. But because sub- 
in this oan are included in the self-evaluation, a decline in health 

ct, signi 3 might be reflecting a generally disgruntled view of retirement. 
tant one our results are essentially negative. This raises an impor- 

arying Pod Possibility: could it be that self-evaluation of health reflects 
With the grees of situational demands placed on the retiree as compared 
fected gainfully employed, so that even though objective health be 
ifferencec? retirement, evaluation of health as a means object shows no 
healt} oni Putting it another way, could it be that the same state of 
tion o ş the worker might be incapacitating while for the retiree realiza- 

a is affected not at all? f 
Ouch ¢ aoe whether objective health is affected by retirement, even 
Changes Uubjective health certainly is not, we present our findings of the 
sample . the health evaluations made by examining physicians. A sub- 
the ¢ Aa 171 of our respondents was examined, for the most part, by 
aPpraisal Physician in 1952 and in 1956. In addition to the other medical 
Wa ed and information which the physician supplied, the examiner 
"angin f to evaluate the health of the respondent on a five point scale 
he Eaa very poor” to “excellent.” 

whose ae bear out the evidence provided by self-ratings. Of those 
es Toner rated “good” or “excellent” in 1952, approximately 
of Med in peso Of those who continued working and those who retired 
calth according to the physicians’ evaluations (Table 2). But 


“ye ater intere z SE A 
st still, among those whose health was rated “fair? to 


and 


te 

a? Poor” + 7 

cag tlen» in 1952, there is a disproportionate change to “good” or 
RS to “a ealth among those who retired. We might wish for more 


Statistical dignity to the result, but it is suggestive to say the 
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TABLE 2 : ses 
CHANGES IN HEALTH (Puysicians’ EVALUATIONS) BETWEEN 1952 AND 


zi age Whose Percentage Whose 
oars io Health Improved** 
3 5 58% (38) 
ired by 1954 20% (51) 
eN Ea oyei Throughout 18% (57) 36% (25) 


s 
5 z health wa 
* Figures in the parentheses in this column are the numbers whose 


tages 
rated “good”? or “excellent” in 1952 and are thus the base for the percen 
whose health declined. 


s 
r : . ealth wa 
** Figures in the parentheses in this column are the numbers whose h 


e per 
rated “fair,” “poor,” or “very poor” in 1952 and are thus the base for the P 
centages whose health improved, 


apes P mage 
least. For if it be demonstrable not only that retirement does not a 2 
health, but also that by objective criteria it leads to an improven 
health, we shall have come to an altered understanding indeed. 


Health Changes Among Various Types of Retirees 


jal 
To this point we have dealt with retirement as a unitary ere 
process. It is clear, however, that even seen broadly retirement may an 
be alike for all retirees, At the very least, those who choose to TEn 
anticipate it favorably face an experience quite different from that 


: ; HN tern 
by those who enter retirement against their will. To be sure, the pa 
of activities is change 


d for the willing retiree no less than for the reae 
retiree, but it may be hypothesized that the former is more likely to men 
worked out an alternative pattern which may fill the so-called a la 
vacuum,” at least partially. It follows, then, that a decline in health fi 


i : tray 
be most likely among the involuntary retirees, and that a true port! 


. . . ; ifice” 
of the relationship between retirement and health must involve spe® 
tion of the kind of retirement. 


e 
: p : : re T 
The categories of retirement which we will use for these MO 


> pre 
fined comparisons are based upon two factors: the respondents to 
retirement attitudes toward retirement, and the locus of the deci iing- 
retire, Pre-retirement attitude toward retirement is a measure of Wi” ft 
ness or reluctance to reti 


A . retirem? 
re as expressed in 1952, that is, before re 
had occurred.’ Locus o 


IE ‘ i fter 
; f the decision to retire was determined a 
tirement occurred, bein: 

or voluntary—decision 


ny? 
. S . PE m a 
g either administrative—decision by the a4 tw? 
by the individual himself, Considering 
3 The measure of attitude to 
items: it is DO 
1) Some people say that retirement is good for a person, some say 
In general, what do you think? 


ing 
2) Do you mostly look forward to the time when you will stop worki 


e 
A thre 
P ing 
ward retirement includes the follow 


retire or in general do you dislike the idea? eur prese” 
3) If it were up to you alone, would you continue working for ¥ 
company? 
Reproducibility, 1952: = .96; Error Ratio, 1952: = .32. 
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factors simultaneously creates the typology of four categories which we 
will refer to as willing and reluctant administrative retirees, and willing 
and reluctant voluntary retirees. 

It would appear that there are meaningful differential changes to an 
unfavorable health rating among the categories of retirees in the interval 
1952-1954.+ (Table 3). 

Although the differences in themselves are small, there is a cumulative 
relationship, a steady progression from the least change among the willing 
administrative retirees to the greatest change among the opposite extreme, 
the reluctant voluntary retirees. On the face of it, it would seem that both 
reluctance to retire and retiring voluntarily contribute to a change to 
Poorer health. On the other hand, improvements in health seem to be 
g lated to the pre-retirement attitude toward retirement, for in both 
i © administrative and voluntary categories there is no difference between 
z še who were willing and those who were reluctant to retire. However, 
as we do find a noticeable difference between the administrative 
k ae the voluntary retirees, the latter being less likely to improve 
uae does this make sense? Attitude toward retirement, we would 
aalas should be more important than who decided retirement should 
tue And why should voluntary retirement affect health if administra- 

a retirement does not? If anything, we should predict the opposite. 
> has fact, even the administrative retirees who were reluctant to retire 
whose nen significantly from the gainfully employed in the proportion 
tome ealth became unfavorable. While reluctance to retire may play 

Part, only the voluntary retirees clearly stand apart. 

ep nstead of supposing that voluntary retirement leads to poor health, 

Prefer the interpretation that the differential changes in health among 


e ; 
. Voluntary retirees reflect changes in health which occurred before 


Tetire, 
in tones although obviously after our first contact of the respondents 


€ cha, From the data as given, it is impossible to pinpoint the time of 
tion nges in health, But this interpretation is supported by the observa- 
rehictane health is cited as a reason for retiring by 39 per yet the 
irees Perhaps’ | retirees and by 28 per cent of the willing voluntary 
Adminis tt by only 7 per cent and 5 per cent of the reluctant and willing 


Mistrati . 
paa retirees respectively. 
more satisfactorily pin down the problem of sequence, we use a 


Ore S > i q i 
~m plicated analytical design, one which involves three points in 


4 

chotomict the Purposes of these analyses, our measure of health has been di- 
telf Measure me “favorable” and “unfavorable” categories. The cutting point of 
whe?PBtaise] established as that point which maximized the correlation between 
th, ‘ch both and evaluation by the examining physician among those cases in 
tio, Nesponder ures are available. Thus, even though we are more concerned with 
Our to to jen evaluation of the “means” at his disposal, the closest approxima- 
Say T°SPond Ctive” health was attained in the measure which we do have for all of 

She outs. € critical point in the measure is whether or not the person 


ha, 7 
5 à physical or health problem, Cf, footnote 2, above. 
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time: 1952; 1954; and 1956. Comparing those who had retired by 1954 
with those who had not, we wish to look for differential changes in health 
Which occurred between 1954 and 1956 among those whose health had 
not changed by 1954. In other words, given continued favorable health 
through 1954, are there then changes which can be attributed to retire- 
ment? 5 
Here we find no significant differences in changes to unfavorable 
health among the categories of retirees as compared with the gainfully 
employed (Table 3). In contrast to the findings presented above, if the 
Voluntary retirees stand out here in any way, it is in the fact that not a 
Single one of the reluctant voluntary retirees (albeit a total of only 12) 
report a change to unfavorable in their health rating between 1954 and 
1956. Among those whose health became favorable, we are plagued with 
a paucity of cases, but it might be noted that only the reluctant voluntary 
retirees clearly depart from the general picture. We have suggested the 
reason for this in noting that people in this category most often cite poor 
ealth as the cause of retirement. In other words, it is probably those in 
© poorest of poor health who retire voluntarily, even though reluctantly. 
Overall, our data do not support the hypothesis that, in general, re- 
trement leads to a decline in health, nor in fact that different kinds of 
“etirement lead to a decline in health as compared with continued gainful 
“mployment, If any general effect at all can be discerned, it is that retire- 
ment leads to an im provement in health. As in other studies, we do find 
a igher incidence of relatively poor health among people who have re- 
red; but it would seem that this can best be understood in terms of poor 
falth leading to retirement and not the reverse. 


Reti — 
“trement and Economic Deprivation 


su For the most part a reduction in income at retirement can be as- 
i med, and recognition of the economic aspects of the problem 1s extensive 
Ben, gerontological literature. Only in the extremely rare She 
viou the amount of income the retiree receives equal or exceed his pre- 
he ‘come from gainful employment. Among the respondents in our 
Y, for example, median income before retirement was about $360 a 
5 Path and after retirement is about $167 a month, a drop of no less than 
don cent. Thus the objective economic factor almost invariably changes 
Heally at retirement n 

Th nt following our theoretical assumptions, a drop 1n income creates 
em only if it is not matched by a retrenchment of wants. The 

5 
Ent y To hold constant our dependent variable through a change in our independ- 
from pr €, people whose health had changed between 1952 and 1954 are excluded 
IS analysis. However. the changes in the latter categories between 1954 and 
NO way refute Sür Kah findings; quite the contrary: 36 per cent of the 


e . 
ae reti nanged from favorable to unfavorable health while only 29 per cent of 
7 ees did so, Changes from unfavorable to favorable were 49 per cent and 


r ce 5 
nt of the workers and the retirees respectively. 
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amount of income is the objective datum; the adequacy of income varies 
with the desiderata of the one who receives it. A given amount might be 
adjudged plentiful by one person while the same amount would represent 
abject poverty to someone else. Our measure of economic deprivation, 
therefore, is a self-evaluation of economic means; and changes in eco- 
nomic deprivation might be construed as a measure of the success or 
failure with which the individual has shifted his needs and wants 1n keep- 
ing with a changing income.° 


The Findings: Retirement and Economic Deprivation 


Following the same scheme of analysis used in examining the rela- 
tionship between retirement and health, comparison of changes in cor 
nomic deprivation between 1952 and 1954 shows very significant differ- 
ences between those who had retired during this period and those who 
continued working (Table 4). 


TABLE 4 
Suirts IN Economic DEPRIVATION BETWEEN 1952 AND 1954 


Suirts IN Economic DEPRIVATION: 


Became Became 
Less Did Not More eI 
Deprived Change Deprive 


Retired (477 cases) : 


Between 1952 and 1954 15% 50% 35% 
Between 1954 and 1956 26% 51% 23% 
Gainfully Employed (783 cases) : 
Between 1952 and 1954 23% 63% 14% 
Between 1954 and 1956 20% 65% 15% 


The retirees are more likely than the gainfully employed to shift in me 
evaluation of economic means, and more to the point, the shift 1m peo 
nomic deprivation is very much the more likely to be a matter of beco" 5 
ing more deprived. As one would predict: retirement does lead t° 

higher incidence of economic deprivation. 


Again in the interval 1954-1956, the proportion of the retirees 


a 
° The measure of economic deprivation included the following two items = 
score in 1952: 

1) Do you consider your present income enough to meet your living expe 

2) How often do you worry about money matters? tw 
In 1954 the following item, which relates in a scalar pattern with the other 
was added to the measure: 

3) Is your standard of living better today, (the same) or was it bette 

most of your lifetime? i ië 

Reproducibility and Error Ratio for these items for the years in question j 
follows: 

1954: R 

1956: R 


who 
nses? 


a durin’ 


95's ER = .56 
95; ER = .55 
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become more deprived is significantly greater than the proportion of the 
gainfully employed who express greater deprivation (Table 4). However, 
in this later period, a counter-trend may also be noted. That is to say, not 
only are the retirees the more likely to become deprived, but also they are 
in this interval the more likely to become less deprived. The explanation 
would seem to be that by the second year of retirement, the initial “shock” 
of a radically reduced income has been overcome and the adjustment 
which is made includes a re-evaluation of economic means as they pertain 
to the new way of life. In effect, as an index of success in making an 
adjustment to the retired status, this finding suggests the possibility that 
the adaptability of retirees may have been underestimated, that a high 
Proportion of retirees are possessed of sufficient “role flexibility” so that 
adjusting to a greatly reduced income is possible. The point is emphasized 
by the fact that even during the first year of retirement only about a third 

came more deprived which, given the sharp decline in income, would 
Seem to be a rather small proportion. Putting it another way, in view of 

€ drastic drop in income, the fact which most needs explaining is that 


z largest portion of retirees do not change their evaluation of economic 
Cans, 


neti See l "e 
hanges in Economic Deprivation among Various Types of Retirees 


This points up again the fact that a sense of economic deprivation 
io cts the orientation of the individual. In the present context, the ques- 
718 one of the degree to which the individual is able to shift his orien- 
om in terms of a reduced income. Hypothetically, as in the case of _ 
aluation of health, the kind of retirement would be significantly relate 
- Such flexibility ; for if one approaches retirement with an = 
= ative outlook, the chances of easily adapting to considerably reduced 
ee must surely be less. Again, therefore, ‘the retirees are one a 
igs refined analysis into the typology outlined in the prece ing a 
» a typology based on who decided retirement should occur and the 


"S-tetirement attitude toward retirement. 

dia he findings show that during the initial year of she gis = 

Ctire, retirement should occur appears to be an irrelevant factor, bu 
¢s’ pre-retirement attitude toward retirement affects very signi 

e frequency of changes in the direction of deprivation (Table 5). 


i i i t clearly 
a negative -retirement attitude toward _retiremen 
: age reoriented in terms of lower 


refle 


aving 

Sery, 

` es 3 5 
income.” make it more difficult to become 
Consid 

erent p; 


show a distinction between 


a : t 
Who wo nistrative and the voluntary retirees, rather than between those 
Ten willing and those who were reluctant to retire (Table 5). To 
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rein a a year of retirement, it is the psychologically more 

Hoi rere category which is best able to continue to cope with 

an ia or iei ge oan situation. But in any case, it is clear that 

e La d reduced economic means occurs during the initial 

ku cer and in that instance the pre-retirement attitude plays 
gnificant part. 


The ae — 
Contribution of Objective Factors in Economic Deprivation 


Sin Ce aa the subjective elements in these evaluations of 
it seems im wer, est we forget that the objective factors also play a part, 
RebtiGintte po anit to consider the relationship between actual income and 
world is an oer As we indicated earlier, one’s response to the 
with change terplay between objective and subjective factors, and varies 
ane sın either. 

Mien hoe reasonably guess, variations in the objective factor— 
income, the aren important within themselves: the lower the 
oreover re likely changes in the direction of deprivation (Table 6). 
r, and perhaps more interestingly, this tabulation shows that the 


TABLE 6 


Retire 
REMENT INCOME, Pre-RETIREMENT ATTITUDE TOWARD RETIREMENT, 
AND CHANGES IN Economic DEPRIVATION, 1952-1954 


Percentace WHo BECAME DEPRIVED * 


Retirement Income Less Retirement Income Retirement Income More 
an $150 a Month $150-$200 a Month Than $200 a Month 


Wink 
in; š 
iian a 44% (78) 15% (60) 8% (127) 
Te Ctirees 52% (66) 29% (34) 29% (48) 
ures į 
economical the parentheses are the numbers who did not consider themselves 
Scam ly deprived in 1952 and are thus the bases for the percentages who 


e j 
deprived between 1952 and 1954. 


mM 
Porta, 
n . s . : 
Ment in oS Of subjective factors—pre-retirement attitude towards retire- 


*ro; fe on instance—declines as the situational resource approaches 
sluctant ifference in the incidence of changes among the willing and 
#150 per pai ae decreases to insignificance as income drops below the 
me vd AET level, This income level is approximately the $1825 per 
mi an coupl ich Steiner and Dorfman refer as the “standard” budget for 
wiht Da ea living with relatives (4, p- 71). This suggests that it 
reat Sidon sible and useful to think in terms of basic needs, at least 
te, ly Make Pest cg of the population. At this level of needs, it would 
Seng S, the dai xi little sense to speak of role flexibility. In ameliorative 
"athe ms suggest that at this level the appropriate remedy for a 
r the mic deprivation is not counseling or psychotherapy, but 
ease in pensions. 
Same time, even among those whose retirement income is 
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reported as less than $150 a month, nearly half do not indicate a sense 
of economic deprivation. To be sure, for the modal older person many 
costs are lower: financial obligations of parenthood are largely past by 
the time the individual approaches retirement; day-to-day costs of gainful 
employment—clothing, tools, transportation, and the like—are elimi- 
nated: investment in housing is often completed; and typically an 
inventory of the essential household goods and equipment has been 
accumulated. Yet in spite of these facts, living satisfactorily on less than 
$150 a month remains a remarkable fact in these days of the inflated 
dollar; and the relatively high incidence of those who do so bespeaks 
role flexibility and ability to constrain wants far greater than is generally 
assumed. 


Situational Resources and Adjustment 


Our analysis thus far has dealt with the relationship between retire- 
ment and changes in situational resources. From this analysis it is evident 
that, albeit for different reasons, both poor health and economic depriva- 
tion are more frequently found among retirees than among their gain- 
fully employed counterparts. It may be that this is a significant statement 
in and of itself. However, a decline in adequacy of health and income 
would be of small consequence if it had no effect upon the individual's 
adjustment to his life situation. We hypothesize, of course, that such 2 
relationship exists, and social gerontological literature contains a rathe 
sound basis for so doing. To test this hypothesis in the present analys'®» 
adjustment will be indexed both in general terms, in the sense of what we 
have called personal adjustment, and in more specific terms as adjustme” 
to retirement as such. 

, _ Three indices of personal adjustment—‘“satisfaction with life,” “de- 
jection,” and “hope”—have been developed for our panel analyses. In ou! 
discussion of the relationship between situational resources and person? 
adjustment we propose to use each of these three indices separately. i 
we find that these measures are themselves associated in a scalar relation: 
ship and therefore might be said to represent points on an ad justmer 
continuum.” In other words, they measure different degrees of adjust 
ment along a single dimension, not differences in kind.” 


The Findings: Situational Resources and Adjustments 


Our findings show the predicted relationship: both self-evaluatio? 
of health and economic deprivation are situational determinants i t 
pendently and cumulatively related to each of the measures of adju 
ment (Table 7). Thus, no matter which of the three measures 


ey 
756 per cent of the respondents rate unfavorable on the least extreme meast? j 
“satisfaction with life”; 24 per cent rate unfavorable on “dejection” ; and only 
per cent rate unfavorable on the most extreme measure, “hope.” 
Reproducibility and Error Ratio of this “scale of scales” for 1954: 
R = .97, ER = .50. 
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TABLE 7 


SELF-EVALUATION or HEALTH AND Economic DEPRIVATION IN COMBINATION AS 
RELATED TO MEASURES OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT AMONG 1954 RETIREES 


Not DEPRIVED DEPRIVED 
Good Health Poor Health Good Health Poor Health 
(202) (123) (74) (78) 
Percentage Not 
Satisfied With Life 40% 65% 77% 81% 
Percentage Dejected 11% 23% 27% 56% 
ercentage Without Hope 5% 13% 9% 20% 


Personal adjustment be considered—the least extreme or the most—we 
find the smallest percentage who rate unfavorable among those who are 
in good health and are not deprived, while the largest percentage is 
SEA among those who are both deprived and in poor health. Clearly, 
adj equacy of means does color perception of the life situation and affect 
Justment, at least in this general sense. 
ee owever, a different picture is revealed when one examines the 
and lonship between health and economic deprivation on the one hand 
aes specifically of adjustment to retirement on the other.’ The 
oa nd here show that economic deprivation Is very significantly related 
‘ barges indices of adjustment: the “deprived” are very much more likely 
With the “non-deprived” to find not working difficult, to be dissatisfied 
adj retirement and to be looking for work. But health is not related to 
Justment to retirement as such: those in poor health are no more likely 
an those in good health to find not working difficult (27 per cent and 
and 26 cent respectively), to be dissatisfied with retirement (29 cy Aaa 
cent), per cent), and to be looking for work (28 per cent an p 
adju: Sie explanation for the absence of a relationship between health and 
stment to retirement reflects the relationship between retirement and 


eal ` . . 
Svale analyzed in the preceding section of this paper. Even though self- 
PS of health may incorporate appraisals of the intrinsic ka 
= eee i are a statement about 
. of poor health, such evaluations also i i 
1) epi ce measures of adjustment to retirement were used in the analysis: 
nique wfaction with Retirement,” devised through the Guttman scaling tech- 
How Thiz measure includes the following items: | 
How otten do you miss the feeling of doing a good job? A 
How Slien do you feel that you want to go back to work? 
R ow: one do you worry about not having a job? R 
2 Producibili do you miss being with the other people at work? 10 
) Diffie y and Error Ratio for 1954: R = 973 ER a N 
Or “fairl in adjusting to retirement indexed by the responses very difficult’ 
“How. oe to the question: > 
Whether , cult have you found not working?” , 
S, for or not the respondent is looking for work, indexed by the responses 
“Ate 4 Part time” or “yes, for full time” to the question: 
you looking for work?” 


3) 
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the facility with which one is able to adjust to ie erm amuse a 
fore, inasmuch as the pattern is ene of PROF health ie ee h retirement 
ae not the reverse, we are describing a situation in w. ae S FREN 
with its less taxing demands has the positive value of Ki ad by the 
state of health more adequate. In other words, health as ju te ihai, 
individual may be considered a measure of stamina vis à vis = = sey feel 
and the retiree upon whom less physical demand is made actually ca Y at 
better in retirement. Under these circumstances, it is hardly wat 1S1 = in 
retirement specifically should be equally attractive to those who 

or in poor health. . 
ae soin the case of economic deprivation. Here retirees (as ee 
sociologists) evidently are aware of the manner in which ine sapere $ 
tributes to a state of economic deprivation; and their negative vie 
retirement emphatically reflects this awareness. ill affect 

One might hypothesize that inadequacy of a resource will = pe 
negatively one’s view of a changed life situation only if the hai E j 
perceived as being a result of that situational change. The propositi this 
not so much “retirement is like this” as “retirement did, or is doing, 
to me.” 

One further consideration: 
pointed out that since evaluations 
the pre-retirement attitude towar 
nificantly to affect adjustment; a: 
which the pre-retirement attitude 
tion. What, then, of the relationshj 
pre-retirement attitude in combinati 
faction with retirement? 

It would a 
whelmingly 
expressed: 


‘ : have 
throughout our discussion we | 


accounts for variations in pr 
the dynamics of economic dep 
up the way in which evaluatio 
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TABLE 8 


Economic DEPRIVATION AND Pre-RETIREMENT ATTITUDE TOWARD RETIREMENT AS 
RELATED TO MEASURES OF SATISFACTION WITH RETIREMENT AMONG 
1954 RETIREES 


Not DEPRIVED DEPRIVED 
Willing to Retire Reluctant Willing Reluctant 
226) (99) (73) (79) 
Percentage Who Found 
Nor Working Difficult 11% 28% 44% 62% 
ercentage “Dissatisfied 
With Retirement” ie 15% 24% 37% 54% 
Percentage Looking for Work 14% 35% 34% 56% 


with general anticipatory orientation, account for differences in success of 
adjusting to a changed life situation. 
Summary 
. This paper has presented a systematic examination of the relation- 
ship between retirement and changes in situational resources, and of the 
relationship between such resources and adjustment. Throughout we have 
emphasized the important way in which resource adequacy is a function 
oth of the individual’s orientation and of objective elements of the situ- 
ation, In the present context the factors under consideration are health 
and economic resources, and the indices used, which reflect the objective 
and subjective aspects, are self-evaluation of health and economic depri- 
Vation, 
Retirement and health. Through panel analysis it is possible to show 
t at the correlation between retirement and poor health, which is 
typically found, is largely explained by the fact that people in poor 
Calth tend to retire, and not that retirement affects health. It should be 
Noted, of course, that our data do not necessarily refute the notion that 
radical withdrawal from sustaining activities results in a decline of 
ealth. The point is that no such general trend can be found; and we 
conclude that retirement as a social process does not typically have an ill 
effect, most probably because retirement for most people does not 
represent a state of anomie. , 
ri Retirement and economic deprivation. In the case of economic dep- 
‘vation, panel analysis shows clearly that retirement contributes to the 
ra Clopment of deprivation. The importance of subjective factors is 
€vealed by the way in which the pre-retirement attitude toward retire- 
mien relates to changes in the direction of deprivation; the importance 
objective factors is revealed by the relationship between income and 
Privation while holdinge attitude toward retirement constant. This 
Phasizes the fact that a correct understanding requires attending to 
Subjective and objective factors in the situation. 
Situational resources and adjustment. Both poor health, subjectively 
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evaluated, and economic deprivation relate to lower scores of apenas 
when adjustment is measured in general terms. Moreover, the pat re 
of the relationship is such that the independence of the ae ee 
demonstrated in what is termed an independent and cumulative eine 
ship. This means that the person who is encumbered by both poor ae = 
and economic deprivation is more likely to be poorly adjusted than m 
person who is hampered by only one or the other; and that the Pe 
who is neither in poor health nor deprived is least likely of all to be dt : 
satisfied with life, dejected, or without hope. Insofar as the problem S 
adjustment in retirement is couched in general terms such as these, it : 
clear that both poor health and economic deprivation are mag 
However, when adjustment specifically to retirement is considered, 5 
becomes clear that economic deprivation is related to such dissatisfacnor 
but that poor health is not, It would appear that poor health, being F 
disabling in retirement than on the job, does not lead to a negativ 

evaluation of retirement as such 
one of the most im 


Finally, 
orientation i 


To be sure, individual d 
detail just how such di 
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Pre-Retirement Anticipation and Adjustment 
in Retirement * 


Wayne E. Thompson 


In an important sense, retirement is what one makes of it. Unlike 
most changes in status, a correlative institutionalized role does not typically 
await the retiree. Instead, he must create for himself a pattern of activi- 
ties which serves as an effective substitute for his job. Thus adjustment 
in retirement involves a considerable personal input, over and above that 
required to assimilate new activities and patterns of interaction which 


Stand ready-made and waiting as a part of a well-defined institutional 
Structure. 


It follows that pre-retirement anticipation of the status of retiree may 
Play a crucial part in the adjustment process; for if the creation of a re- 
trement role is largely incumbent upon the retiree, it would seem to be 
Particularly important that he does not enter retirement totally unpre- 
Pared. Stated more formally, it may be hypothesized that adjustment in 


retirement is conditioned by pre-retirement anticipation of the retired 
Status, 


_ This proposition is accepted as a basic premise by advocates of pre- 
retirement counseling programs.” Moreover, it would seem to be held 
implicitly by those who seek to evaluate pre-retirement counseling; for 
Msofar as such studies go beyond measuring extent of participation and 
expressed enthusiasm for a given program, they are concerned with the 


5 4 . g 
Manner in which such factors as pre-retirement attitude toward retire- 


rg knowledge of retirement, and planning have been a by a 

“pation in a i f this sort have made importan 
rogram. Studies of this s 

ce Paper is a part of a larger analysis which seeks not only to relate 


acres nee 
Aticipatory factors to adjustment but also to analyze the antecedents to positive 


a : lyze | À I 
mticipation and to analyze the way in which situational factors in retirement 
Mish 
2 


» Counteract, or supplement anticipatory orientation. f PRN 
cepted bs Premise of the effectiveness of retirement conditioning si enu is ai 
_2¥ some to such an extent that they think in terms of the fo eae syl- 
Pre-retj Tetirement conditioning facilitates adjustment; x ie be h aS ay 
Tetireg zement counseling program; therefore, XYZ retirees wil) 1 R es “happily 
is soot} Clearly, given this sort of reasoning, a troubled “industrial conscience 
he Yy establishing some kind of pre-retirement counseling program. But 
ng is questionable, not only because of the dearth of a in sup- 
Partie Ror premise, but also because it begs the prior question o the extent 
that a, Pation in programs of retirement conditioning. In our research we find 
som, mong the respondents who we know from company report are covered by 
Pany ee of pre-retirement counseling, only 10 per cent indicate that their com- 
ries to do anything to help them prepare for retirement, outside of pensions. 
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contributions in answer to the question of how pre-retirement pane i 
may best be altered. Interestingly enough, however, the basic ree 
is rarely questioned, even though systematic evidence as to the rela ws 
between pre-retirement anticipation and adjustment as measure 


This is the analytical problem to which the present paper is direten: 
Although we predict that adjustment in retirement is conditioned by pr 


Thus, by taking a step backward in carving out our research poe 
perhaps we will be better able to understand, on a general level, 
dynamics of anticipatory activities, 


The Analytical Design 


rently active male participant 
follow-up in 1957, 


Three different anticipatory factors are considered in the ones bar 
pre-conception of r tirement; Pre-retirement attitude toward retirement, 


o 
not only persons who simply han i 
be like, but also those who ha 


ward to the time when you will stop working and 
or in general do you dislike the ; me 


o 
3) If it were up to you alone, would you continue working for your present CO' 
pany? [Positive response: I would stop working] 

Reproducibility, 1952: .96; Error Ratio, 1952: , 
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Ficure 1. Tu ANALYTICAL DESIGN: ANTICIPATION AS A FACTOR IN ADJUSTMENT, 


Independent Variables —— > Dependent Variables 
(Indexed the year (Indexed during the year 
preceding retirement) * following retirement) 


Attitude Toward Retirement engm of Time to Adjust 


Pre-conception of Retirement | >a in Keeplig Busy 


Pi, i poe : : 7 
‘ns for Retirement “Dissatisfaction with Retirement” 


*Ex i . g a 
Excepting pre-conception of retirement. See the text regarding this item. 


which was found to be incorrect once retirement occurred. Of the 
en of anticipation, only this one relies on the memory of the respond- 
it be and in a sense, even it does not; for only after retirement would 
ion tiara for the retiree certainly to discover whether his pre-concep- 
retirement was correct. 
Sine indices of adjustment in retirement are in each case based upon 
length ne Siven during the first year of retirement. The first of these, 
with ne time to get used to not working, serves as an index of the facility 
not wo i adjustment has taken place. Broadly speaking, getting used to 
and th ; ie 1s precisely the problem of adjusting to the changed ses 
whic} © length of time in which this is accomplished reflects the ease with 
ch adjustment occurred. 
he second, difficulty in keeping busy, in an index of a specific 
of successful adjustment in retirement. That is to say, those who 
© trouble finding things to do may generally be assumed to have 
fully created a retirement role for themselves. And as we suggested 


aspect 
ave n 
Success 


4 
ing; The indices of adjustment in retirement used in the analysis are the follow- 
d by the answers to the ques- 
ed to not working, About how 
to not working?” “Negative” 
or “I am still not used 


1 

) Length of ti 
tion, “Tet 
ng woul 


me to get used to retirement, indexe! 


Spon: 
o its Are: “It took me more than three months,” 
2) lt, mo: 
as “often” or “sometimes” 


to th zin keeping busy, indexed by the responses, 4 
e . s Gin 
What question: “How often do you have times when you just don’t know 


3) « is to do to keep occupied?” 
“tisfaction with Retirement,” a measure developed through the use of the 
includes the following items: 


How on Scaling technique, This measure i ey 
Nega „ten do you miss the feeling of doing a good job? 
o 

eaaa En do you feel that you want to go back to work? 
Ow Gis response: often] 
(Negative do you worry about not having a job? 
Ow Sten geo often, or sometimes] P 
(Negative © you miss being with other people at work? 
cient o response: often, or sometimes] - 
Reproducibility, 1954; .97; Error Ratio, 1954: .40 
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in our introductory remarks, this may be an aspect of adjustment in which 
anticipatory factors play a particularly important part. ; i 
The third index of adjustment in retirement is a general index S 
satisfaction with retirement. Insofar as becoming disaccustomed to gainfu 
employment is a mark of good adjustment in the new status, TE A 
express satisfaction in this sense may be regarded as well-adjusted reune 
Presumably satisfaction with retirement reflects success in meeting a who. 


range of specific adjustment problems, but it may directly reflect favorable 
anticipation as well. 


The Findings 
Facility in Adjusting 


When considered separately, it would appear that having plans r 
retirement, an accurate pre-conception of retirement, and a favorable 
pre-retirement attitude toward retirement each are important factors 
which facilitate adjustment once retirement occurs, In every case, those 
who anticipated their retirement in a positive fashion were the less likely 
to have taken more than three months to become used to not working: 
39 per cent of those whose pre-retirement attitude was favorable as CO™ 
pared with 63 per cent of those whose attitude was unfavorable; 43 P& 
cent of those with an accurate pre-conception of retirement as compare 
with 65 per cent of those without; and 45 per cent of those with plans as 
compas with 53 per cent of those who had not made plans for retire- 
ment. 

But this ma: 


would expect, the three antici 


Aà ted independently and cumulatively with a favor 
able p re-retirement attitude, It is important therefore, to determine ta” 
way in which the three factors in combination relate to facility in adjust 
ing, for their interrelationship may qualify certain of the relationship 


which seem to be significant when each factor is considered separately: 
Analysis shows this to be the 


: 1 case. Although a favorable pre-retirem? 
sini ie eae and an accurate pre-conception of ara 
serve independently to facilitate adjustment havi tirem 

i aving plans for re , 
evidently does not (Table 1) : ep 


- Among those who held an accurate Pro 


seal 
likely than those with plans to take less time to get used to not working 
In other words, there is a relationship between planning and facility t 
adjusting among those who did not have “a pretty good idea of W 
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TABLE 1 
Lenctu or Time To Ger Usep To Not WORKING AS RELATED TO PRE- 
CONCEPTION OF RETIREMENT, PRE-RETIREMENT ATTITUDE TOWARD 
RETIREMENT AND Havinc PLANS 


PercentacEs WHo Took Less THAN THREE MONTHS 
To Become Usep To NoT Workinc * 


Did Not Have 


Had An Idea of An Idea of 
What Retirement What Retirement 
Would be Like Would be Like 
Favorable Unfavorable Favorable Unfavorable 
Attitude Attitude Attitude Attitude 
H 
o 71% (200) 47% (81) 37% (52) 15% (34) 
1 
ma Not 
ave Plans 64% (180) 41% (176) 47% (72) 32% (122) 


*Th 
a € figures in parentheses indicate the number of cases on which each percent- 
Se is based, 


ement would be like even before I stopped working”; but the relation- 
p * the reverse of what one might expect. 
ne appear that when one lacks an accurate pre-conception of 
Perk the process of adjustment is more difficult if one has plans he 
an Roca’ he would like to do in retirement, In a sense, having plans, but 
urate view of retirement, may create a double problem of adjust- 
not only must the retiree cope with the inevitable problems of a 
d status, but also he must cope with the disappointment of 
ed plans and must readjust his own thinking and planning in terms 
ity as he finds it, The situation of the planner is analagous to that 
u ke who not only must deal with the hazards of the highway, 
he he proceeds toward his goal. 
Soal may remain the same, but it is made more difficult of attainment 


Yetir 


eaded f : 
Ore reag; or no especial place at no p i 
eadily comes to feel at home in his jaunt through new territory. 


t eh : s ‘ 
Ss Satisfactie hypothesized that one of the key factors which contributes 
p ivities on with retirement is the successful creation of a pattern of 


alba: : ; k : 
lbeit al effectively substitutes for one’s job. As one highly literate, 
ntled, respondent expressed the need: 
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Once you retire you simply must find some kind of rewarding activity, 
or you're sunk. You researchers refer to the “retirement vacuum”; I think 
“retirement vacuousness” is more apt, for according to my Webster this 
carries fuller connotations of a dull, witless, and pointless idleness. I can 
speak for no one but myself, but I wish to God I were back on the job. 


difficult to keep busy: 43 per cent were “dissatisfied” among those who 
had difficulty keeping busy, while only 12 per cent were “dissatisfied 
among those who had no such difficulty, 

In turn, differences in difficulty in keeping busy (which we assume 
reflects relative success or failure in creating a retirement role) is highly 
related to pre-retirement anticipation of the retired status (Table 2). At 


PERCENTAGES Wyo Hap No Dirricuury 1N Krepinc BUSY 
Did Not Have 


Had An Idea of An Idea of 
hat Retirement What Retirement 
Would be Like Would be Like 
F: avorable Unfavorabl, F.: favorable 
Attitude Attitude © ae me VAttitude 
Had Plans 80% (200) 6 
0 o 34) 
apal % (81) 65% (52) 47% ( 
Have Plans 66% (180) 57% (176) 49% (72) 39% (122) 


e 
what to do to keep occupied”; at the g 

non-antici a. ]dom 
never had such difficult pators”—only 39 per cent se 


But between thes 
emerges. First of all, i 
largely unimportant except among th 


Which are less desired than continued employment. The point made by 
a retired semi-skilled worker is well taken: 


They kept telling me at [his former company] that I ought to make some 
Plans for my retirement, and they worried me about it until I did some 
thinking about it and decided I’d have me a shop down in the basement 
to putter around in and maybe make some money here and there on the 
side. Well, I’m retired now, and, you know, I don’t suppose I’ve been 
down there more than a half a dozen times in the last year and a half, I 
Suess the truth of the matter is that if I’m going to do woodwork, I'd 
rather be doing it on a regular job. 


as : happens, this particular retiree had worked out a satisfactory routine 
en he apparently enjoyed following, but his pre-retirement planning 
3 largely irrelevant as a contributing factor. Evidently, so it is with 
many whose plans for retirement are not enthusiastically and willingly 
Pursued, 
ton zond this, pre-retirement attitude toward retirement and pre- 
o ret of retirement are roughly equivalent factors which contribute 
iss pe 1n establishing a satisfactory retirement role. Again, one 
More S Suggested by the fact that attitude toward retirement os ig y y 
retire Mportant than pre-conception among those who had oe “ 
dedimene whereas it is apparently somewhat more important on = - 
Stones notion of what lies ahead than it is to hold a oni pea : ; 
Stes oe who lack pre-retirement plans. But the ae eA i hese 
e ani 1s small; and one might legitimately w apa peni a Si 
ful role e rconcpptan of retirement equally as determi ai A 
Process = velopment. In fact, the essential anticipatory ingr ai a n i 
avorab] creating a new role might be held to be these two as oa 
Cong x pre-retirement attitude toward retirement and an accurate p 
€ption of retirement, 


ship rhi assertion is further supported when on 
i ‘Ween antici ; 
3 j icipatory factors and the more 

ad ; ry i 
Dlan netit, “dissatisfaction with retirement” (Table 3). Of the om 
able = for: retirement is of relatively little importance; but both a avor- 
concen trement attitude toward retirement and an apcurate pre 
isfacti 7, Of retirement make an important contribution to genera sat- 


io P a be 
"With retirement as it is expressed by the retiree. 


Sports importance of these two anticipatory factors is even more fully 
tici €d in further analysis which seeks to determine whether the an- 


‘cipat 
. . . 
Specific 7 actors relate to general satisfaction independently of the 


Proto), actor, i.e, difficulty in keeping busy. In such analysis, one finds a 
Case YPic instance of an independent and cumulative relationship, in this 
teti Ween difficulty in keeping busy, pre-retirement attitude toward 
eral atit and pre-conception of retirement on the one hand and gen- 
relativ ction with retirement on the other. The proportion who are 

Y satisfied with retirement shows a steady progression from the 


e considers the relation- 
general index of success 
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TABLE 3 


“DISSATISFACTION Wiru RETIREMENT” as RELATED TO PRE-CONCEPTION OF 
RETIREMENT, PRE-RETIREMENT ATTITUDE TOWARD RETIREMENT, AND HAVING 
Prans 


r 
PercenTaces WHo Were Nor “DIssATISFIED WITH RETIREMENT 
Did Not Have 


Had An Idea of An Idea of 
What Retirement What Retirement 
Would be Like Would be Like 
Favorable Unfavorable Favorable Unfavorable 
Attitude Attitude Attitude Attitude 
Had Plans 91% (200) 69% (81) 77% (52) 62% (34) 
Did Not 
Have Plans 88% (180) 72% (176) 68% (72) 54% (122) 


least satsfaotigi among the “non-anticipators” who have a problem of 
nR i ne (42 per cent) to the most satisfaction among those W ak 
ate retirement favorably and have n i h 
o prob ing enoug 
do (94 per cent). prosena 
eee one might predict, of the factors considered, the one most highly 
ed to general satisfaction is our index of success in meeting 


specific problem of finding a retirem is. di in keepinS 
t kee 

basy. But, ns we haye s ent role, that is, difficulty in P ee 
rer 


A i ea" 
that adjustment to a new status, including the ore 


Sip eee al 

= is facilitated and success made more sp t0 
‘ oe ; 

anticipatory “cognitive map.” Knowing W"_ 4 


ae Š quickly and m a 
tern of living which he can satisfactorily accept, ee 


Ata ola Jd, 

M i E is not everything. There remain the oust 

i rement situation with which each individua eS 

cope. But having a psychological bias which ennbasves thie: 200 ee 

the bad, and a sound idea of what to expect. E retiree is much pett? 
equipped to face and meet the problems which arise 
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Summary 

In this paper, we have presented an examination of the way in which 
pre-retirement anticipation of the retired status contributes to adjustment 
in retirement, considering the role of anticipatory factors in facilitating 
adjustment, their relationship to success in creating a retirement role, and 
in the achievement of general satisfaction with retirement. The findings 
suggest that in every instance the two most important factors are an ac- 
curate pre-conception of retirement and a favorable pre-retirement atti- 
tude toward retirement. Planning for retirement, which is often cited as a 
main objective of pre-retirement counseling programs, is shown to be of 
relatively less direct importance. In fact, among those who lack an ac- 
Curate pre-conception of retirement, planning impedes rather than facili- 
tates adjustment; and it is shown to be related to successful creation of a 
role to fill the “retirement vacuum” only among those who hold a favor- 
able pre-retirement attitude. 

At the same time, planning obviously should not be entirely dis- 
counted, for it relates to the other anticipatory factors—accuracy in pre- 
Conception of retirement and willingness to retire as expressed in the pre- 
retirement attitude. 

But do people plan because they have a favorable attitude or does 
Planning help in the development of a favorable attitude? This is a prob- 
€m which merits further consideration, although preliminary panel 
analyses suggest that it is in fact the latter, that initiating plans for re- 
tirement leads to a favorable pre-retirement attitude. And as we have sug- 
a Er relationship between planning and pa my poms 
pietatina nee hag S based on are so, at ~~ 5 oa 

aith of the researcher! In these ways, then, p s 


m However, while the two factors which we have indicated to be the 
Hee important aspects of anticipation are related to pre-retirement plan- 
Ing, it should be noted that both are highly related to other factors as 


» Chapter 3). Thus, for those who would assist the retiree in his adjust- 
tom, problems, one approach would be to increase the amount of eco- 
ferme ees the older person could expect 1n retirement (and, pe. 
run ae to make the fact known to the prospective retiree). In the ong 

E is might be a more economical procedure than elaborate programs 
Sunseling; and it might be equally effective, particularly since eco- 


ee . . . 
right factors in retirement have an effect upon adjustment m their own 


S ey it would be presumptuous to suggest one technique or another to 
and manne goals, partly because this is not the job of the researcher 
to how 7 because our analysis does not necessarily provide even a hint as 
that a ae programs should best be implemented. Even so, 1t may be 

Clearer understanding of which anticipatory factors are significant 
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ion i i i aditions 
points the way to programs of action in keeping with the best trad 
of socially responsible unions and management. 


Addendum: The Concept of Adjustment 


In this paper, and in the others included in this sept, re eT 
heavily upon the concepts of adjusting and adjustment as a ien a 
pendent variables. These concepts seem to imply a value: a T ioe feast 
view, perhaps correctly so when considered in broadest terms. rs > wee 
in some measure all of us must adapt to the circumstances o. te would 
and adjustment to the extent that we are able to cope with life 


I i t 
speaking in a pat way of “good adjustmen 
“adjustment to retirement,” “ 


“adjustment to old age,” and the like. 
Evidence from the Corn 


generation of oldsters are more widely capable of managing their OW 
lives than would be indicated b i 
aids to self- 


É ose 
> in short, of being “well-adjusted.” Moreover, for th 7 
who are not “well- 


adjusted,” 
nal. Given this orientation, personal 
be more squarely t assuming there remains someone tO 
the helpers! 


the dynamics of changes in status, the processes of the development of 
norms and of roles, and the changes in the structure of society. To be sure, 
Society has a largely unfulfilled responsibility to provide a context within 
which older persons may find a satisfactory life; but this responsibility 
should not be exercised in a way which undermines the dignity of the 
individual by well-meaning, but nevertheless stifling, overconcern, man- 
agement, and manipulation. 
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Family Patterns in Retirement 


Gordon F. Streib 


In studying the family either as a small group or as a major insti- 
tution in society, one is surprised at how little systematic attention has 
been given to the mapping of the informal or unwritten norms pertaining 
to the family, This is particularly the case of the family in later maturity- 
Our starting point in this analysis will be an attempt to delineate some 0 
the norms which concern the family life of older persons. 

One of the most effective ways to obtain an understanding of the 
operation of and interrelations within any group or institution is through 
insight into the norms which govern behavior pertaining to it. Norms pne 
compass a wide variety of social rules, ranging from those which aré 
legally enacted, such as the ones pertaining to monogamy, to those whic 
are quite trivial and ephemeral, such as the rules a family might have 
for the use of the family automobile by the younger drivers in the family. 
Our interest centers on those rules which are unwritten but which te? 
to be more widespread in scope; that is, the rules which are significant m 
influencing a fairly wide range of human behavior and which also are 
adhered to by a substantial number of families in the population. 

Let us then examine some of the Cornell survey results as they beat 
upon the analysis of norms pertaining to the family. In many ways, these 
norms are not unique to the period of old age, for they may be in opera” 
tion for adults of all age groups. However, our analysis is based upo” dat 
obtained from older persons so it should be emphasized that we are 
presenting the perspective of older persons on family norms. Moreover? 
we have limited our analysis to a somewhat homogeneous group in term 
of sex and age, for all the persons included in this analysis are me? m 
were approximately sixty-four years of age when the study began. In 1957; 
when the information reported here was obtained, the subjects were # 
about sixty-nine years of age. With these qualifications in mind, let - 
proceed to the survey analysis. 


Achievement Norms 


Numerous writers on American culture and society have observed 
the great emphasis placed upon personal achievement particularly occ” 
pational achievement. Achievement is judged usually in terms of accom 
plishment in the world of industry, business, and finance. If success is 0° 
the most important goal of most Americans, when judged in its conte” 
it is certainly one of the most important value themes. However, it appear 
that success striving in American society may not have reached t 
extremes which some writers have claimed, As Williams has pointed gu 


t 
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success cannot be divorced from other major values of the society or else 
“the way is open for a corrosion of regulative norms.” (5, p. 392) One 
of the major ways in which success and achievement norms and goals are 
modified is by the values and norms governing family behavior. In most 
societies there is a direct articulation between the family and the occu- 
pational structure. In the United States this relationship is complicated 
to some degree by the fact that occupational roles and familial roles are 
usually quite clearly separated. The father has an occupational role which 
1s performed outside of the home, and his general occupational position is 
judged primarily in terms of accomplishments or the lack of them at the 
place of work, Yet the family, in a sense, does place certain limitations 
upon full or complete realization of occupational achievement. Among 
the possible types of kinship systems, that of the United States probably 
places greater emphasis upon achievement and occupational mobility 
than other forms, Structural strain does arise because of the competing 
demands of the occupational system and of the family. There are limits, 
owever, as to how far occupational demands may lead, for as Parsons 
as said, “It is difficult to see that emphasis on the solidarity of kinship 
ie could be whittled down much farther without breaking up the 
amily system altogether.” (2, p. 196) 
The study of the family in later maturity affords an excellent means 
of determining how achievement norms may be modified or de-empha- 
as a result of the norms governing family relations. Some popular 
rs on the family and on aging have tended to emphasize that older 
TS are neglected and rejected by younger persons, even by ae sat 
Offs tae sie of these critics have failed to realize that aa zog E a 
presure € result, not of individual diffidence oF unea oiee from 
Miividuat mets by the social structure which are quite dr 
Our a —— and, degres, f acceptance of norms 
Pertaini objective is to establish the extent of accep Sendi 
ing to achievement, and also to determine whether re <3 ; 
isteq i tes person’s perspective on these norms. In Easel de Dave 
ios Gs questionnaire items which pertain to achieveme! Ta e 
item poses a choice of college versus 2 good job. Beu $ 
advance in as being one of the most definite and most utilized means to 


So inite po 
‘cial p ; £ 
Mdicate t lers between parent and child. The answers to this question 
ucatio = Way in which older persons accept the importance of higher 
X alm i m of stratification ; 

. O; 
their chila 90 per cent of these older persons say they would prefer that 
po ther ha upon graduation from high school, should go on to college 
“tween i take a good job. When older persons are asked to choose 
cial mobility and having their children stay close to their 
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family, they feel very definitely that the younger person should follow the 
demands of greater career opportunity. Even when the notion of fairness 
to the parents is introduced, as exemplified by the agree-disagree item 
“Children who move far away are not being fair to their parents,” older 
Persons recognize the importance of achievement. Moreover, they deny 
that children who are mobile lose respect for them or neglect them. 
Clearly, older persons in American society recognize the necessity and the 
importance of physical mobility as a concomitant of occupational mobility 
In the American system of norms and values. 

They do recognize, however, that there may be latent adverse con- 
sequences in terms of familial affection and solidarity as a result of the 
Pursuit of occupational goals, And they are inclined to point out that 
achievement norms should not be followed to such an extent that rights 
and duties pertaining to one’s family are completely neglected. Thus, we 
note that they tend to caution against the inordinate pursuit of success 
u it means that ties with one’s closest kinsmen will be attenuated or 
Severed. If this should happen, older parents are much more likely to take 
a Pessimistic view of their children’s pursuit of the American goal of 
cambing the stratification ladder, The data clearly show that parents in 
the Cornel] study realize that family ties may be weakened when their 
children establish their own homes in a distant part of the country. Hut 
respondents epee again that the overwhsining majori, of ow 

= ° . ` o c ¢ 
ely to i Anies ro cre = cig. te ational opportunities 
whisk pect for them if they accep P “1 
cü may take them far away from their parental families. E 
wii Ps we find another set of data verifying a ant nam 
Situatic ouffer demonstrated with college students—name a Te E ae 
ideate 'n which there is conflict over norms there hee time! 
“gree of Perce or variability irom oe eo eg ‘al system, and 
ese ies a flexibility if it Is to minene Ae -r interrelations 
len Cy data indicate the way in which institutional 1 ee 
and social stratification insure flexibility in ee 
ilit a nee sad, “Ent seaey ba The sey Sa a inion 
Ou = sotia] slippage—but not too much—which makes : 
nbs Possible.” (3) 
tions, 00s ying 
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the impact of retirement upon family norms and a 
ould point out that there are differences in the way 1n wes 
those i norms are defined by persons who are employed a 53 
"Mplowet have retired. In general, older parents who are gainfully 
able i eo mate likely to define norms pertaining to mobility in a favor- 
'Stiren than are persons who have retired. The data suggest that upon 
“Scent ” the retiree tends to place less importance upon his children’s 
aes tion k © occupational] sphere than when he was still employed. k 
$ World eee ly retiree and the resultant lessening of contact with 
“hieve . industry and business undoubtedly lowers awareness of 

ment, and in some cases the fact of retirement may create feelings 
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of disillusionment about status striving in a particular organization which 
may be generalized to social mobility in general. Retirement may also tend 
to increase the feeling for the need for family ties, and thus one might 
expect a slight decrease in the importance attached to achievement norms 
compared to those concerned with family life. (4) But it should be 
emphasized that, despite these considerations, retirees recognize the impor- 
tance of achievement norms in the American occupational and stratifica- 
tion systems and they do not consider that adherence to them automati- 
cally impairs family relations. 


Social Mobility and Family Solidarity 


The survey data have clearly demonstrated that the older generation 
accepts the norms regarding achievement orientation in American 
society. One might wonder how their children have fared in the struggle 
to succeed and get ahead. We asked our respondents to estimate the 
degree of success of their children by having them answer the question: 
“Would you say that your children have been more successful in earning 
a living and getting ahead in life than you have been?” The majority are 
inclined to estimate that their children have been more successful tha? 
they have been: 39 per cent say that all their children have been more 
successful than they; 30 per cent report that most or some of their chil- 
dren were more successful; and 31 per cent say that none of their children 
were as successful as the respondent. 

The reader might ask whether there is a tendency for parents 8 
over-estimate the achievements of their children. Undoubtedly parent@ 
pride and family loyalty may tend to influence parents to overstate some- 
what the attainments of their children. However, we believe that therr 
appraisals tend to be quite realistic for, when we compare the categories 
of various income levels in terms of how the respondents answer the above 
question, we find that there is a very definite relationship between incom? 
level and whether a respondent says his children have fee more success” 
ful. For example, among those persons who are still employed and whos 
income 1s greater than $600 a month, 60 per cent say that none of thet! 
children has been more successful, as compared to only 16 per cent amon 
those persons who earn less than $200 per month, In other words 
obviously it is more difficult for a child to be more successful tha? W 
parent if the latter earns six hundred or more dollars per month as cg 3 
pared to the parent who earns only two hundred dollars a month. THY 
we think the question is realistic and useful as an approximate classifi? 
tory item. PP 

The next question to be asked is whether upward mobility of childre? 


ref 
1Jn the present article it is not possi Er” analysis o 
these ts ie hey were nud yin 898 ase e ue. ad 
we plan to include these items in the next and last wave of our questionnaires, gr 
we hope it will be possible to establish by longitudinal analysis whether t e 
ferences made on the basis of comparative cross-sectional analis are tenable. 
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affects the relations between the generations. Table 2 presents a variety of 
questionnaire items which indicate that upward mobility does not ad- 
bier affect relations between parents and children. The data are quite 
ae et aan that where all the children have been more success- 
beit mare parents, they are more likely to keep in close touch with 
ihe Bien s aaa to form a close-knit family than those families in which 
taining to ar nave been less successful in getting ahead. On items per- 
i we bac a aid, as one might expect, the more affluent children— 
d and ept their parents evaluation—are more likely to offer financial 
baie are more willing to make sacrifices than is the case in those 
tes in which the offspring are not as afluent. Even in regard to 

Pect for the parents we find that there is no greater likelihood that the 


TABLE 2 


D 
IFFERENTIAL Success OF PARENTS AND CHILDREN As RELATED TO 
Famiry RELATIONSHIPS AND SOLIDARITY * 


Number of children who have been more successful 
in earning a living and getting ahead in life 


All Most or Some None 
(263) (184) om 
Sce children: 
Often 78 74% gogo 
Sometimes 17” ir 3 
Since leaving ho over 3 5 3 
e, c i : 
a ildren in close anpa: 17% 84% 
ati Some 4 20 13 
ildren with favo’ 2 K 
amilies, kept i : 
ATL cs: Kept in close mae 17% 85% 
Some 6 19 i 
Form Close f. „None 1 4 . 
amily group with children: 
ery close 79% 67% B” 
a Somewhat close 18 27 E 
hildren Not close 3 i : 
offered financial help; 
All i 70% 33% 26” 
iv Some 18 44 3o 
illingnes, lone 10 ad ve 
S of children to make sacrifices: 
Yer willing 72% 38% $% 
, Omewhat willi 
Children have NOt willing "S É 2 A 
S res} d 
fone than they should A parents 8% 10% 


Disagree 2 91 90 
FS Undecided i 2 = 
Tbk Prese; ; 
e findings o data for retired persons living with spouse who have children. 
are identical for persons who are still employed. 


ErCent, 
fet ages 
O ang may not equal 100 due to rounding errors or small percentage of 


er Category, 
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successful children have alienated themselves from their parents than the 
ful children. F z 
“— findings lead us to question the proposition that mae it 
mobility may adversely affect family cohesion in American a csitivel 
one study has found that social class continuity 1s corre = p maeri 
with various forms of family adjustment (1). Obviously furt! er ee 
is required. One might speculate that when parents identify mi par 
successful children they may tend unwittingly to overlook any ka S 
filial attention and contact. Parents are perhaps more willing to ae z 
to rationalize the behavior of their children who are more successful. Fi 
might reason that the busy professional or business man could not e 
visit his parents as frequently as those children who are not so invo Tie 
in important affairs concerned with “getting ahead.” We might specu’ 
further as to whether there tends to be divergent perception of the — 
behavior, depending upon the success differential which separates aes 
and child. Moreover, since the basic question which we used to 1n 
differential success tends to lump all the children together, there is pro a 
ably some tendency to maximize family attainments. Subsequent researc 
might discover whether there is differential perception of the success tna 
the various children in a family, and if this, in turn, affects familial re “A 
tions and solidarity. There is impressionistic evidence that parents na 
favorites among their children, and this undoubtedly affects the way “4 
which the parents evaluate the behavior and achievements of the variou 
children. Research can throw light on the nature of these emotional ast 
affectional ties of parent and child, and how these are related to MO" 
sociological considerations, such as family cohesion. 


Family Assistance Patterns in Later Maturity 


Our analysis to this point has shown that older parents recognize T 
importance of achievement norms in American society and are willing 
accept them as modifying factors in their relations with their childre™ 
except if the norms make excessive demands or if the children make a 
inordinate attempt to fulfill the norms. Another way to view the inte a 
relationship between achievement norms and familial norms is by aal 
of patterns pertaining to family assistance. In the typical American fami s 
the children follow the neo-local residence pattern, and after marriag 
establish their own homes separate from those of their parents. 


45 
at Ss e 
usually implies a considerable degree of independence on the part of th 
newly formed family, since too 


ma 
$ : great a dependence upon the parents ©", 
be viewed as incompetence or 


z ia ; ds 
d as inco failure. Thus, familial assistance tre? 
occur mainly in times of crisis, such as when illness occurs, when chi 


are born, or when a death occurs in the family. On the other hand, jo 
sponsibility of children for their parents is largely confined to that pe” 
of old age when the parents are either too impoverished or too senile, 
unable to take care of themselves. It seems important that we should 
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ar 


Plore the way in which older persons view the norms pertaining to family 
assistance, for here again there is a point of stress as a result of competing 
Occupational and family expectations, 

Ts there a hierarchy of norms pertaining to family assistance? That is, 
do older persons tend to expect that children have a greater responsibility 
to perform some duties rather than others? Our questionnaire enables us 
to answer this question if we analyze several items which were included 
with these specific queries in mind. Our respondents were asked to answer 
the question, “When children grow up they should . . .” followed by a 
check list which included the following items: help their parents, visit 
thei parents frequently, write their parents often, ask their parents to 
visit them often, live close to parents, and take care of their parents when 
t €y are ill. The responses to this question indicate that older persons 

ink that it is much more important for children to maintain affectional 
Ta naeia] ties than to help them in a material way. We find, for example, 
feels md every two people who say that children should visit, say one 
of th E financial help for older parents is a family obligation. n temis 
writin, lerarchy of norms for grown-up children, we find that pis. 
high 8, asking parents to visit, taking care of parents when ill, are much 
Sher on the list of duties than is material help. 
nother item in our questionnaire, which posed the issue in sharper 
Peo l Pertaining to financial assistance versus affection, was: “Some 
ie A think that the major responsibility children have to their parents 
you feral others feel that ties of affection are more important. How do 
small pa, Examining the replies to this question, we find nra vey 
e the nage of the respondents consider financial responsibi age 
a ection oe 1Mportant. About two-thirds of the respondents per : 
ection, tes are paramount, about one-third say that financie 0 
Teplice Pal responsibilities are equally important. When we examine 
ae this question according to occupational status of the respondents, 
consider gt larger percentage of retired persons one a Ppa 
Sider, T hi ancial obligations to be more important or it Sigal 
Tetirees Snould be added quickly that a very substantial major y 
bligation Stress the importance of affectional ties over a ae 
„nancial hel nly an insignificant percentage placed priman pi ion 
In leve] a hen we cross-tabulate the working oe Ci z ee rb oa 
Origina] Sie constant, as shown in Table , ak ca 
re Workin ‘onship still holds: for every income ae x a die ly 
ees, es cme likely to emphasize affectiona i ae 
rences pep tion, We observe that at the highest income lev i 
the Case į Stween the retirees and those still working is greater than was 
leve] o a the original relationship. Moreover, it is for the highest income 
Cndency en personi who are still working that we observe the greatest 
“Mong b p Cmphasize affectional responsibilities. The data show that 
MORE Mie retirees and the workers there tends to be a cumulative 
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effe os 7 . > 
ve ri for (with one exception) there is a gradual and definite rise in 
ae upon affectional ties as income increases, It would seem that as 
Cl i 1 I 
al need decreases, less is expected of children in a materia] sense. 


Congruity of Norms and Behavior 


es bs ree! sociological studies the analysis of the data must stop with 
pertinent bal norms and attitudes because information is not available on 
mation about We items. In this study we were able to obtain infor- 
is possible to Esi ii patterns pertaining to family assistance and thus it 
each other y the ways in which norms and behavior are related to 
ss ep ee be noted that we are utilizing information about the be- 
otis s as reported by their parents. Furthermore, the behavior 
able to ie their own personal reports, However, until we are 
the available ne precise information based upon direct observation, 
avior despite ata would seem to be a reasonable approximation to be- 
simplify sotme be limitations, We should also point out that In order to 
to one sick. = lat the presentation of the data we shall limit our analysis 
retired aad up of the study population, namely those persons who are 
ate ara Same with a spouse, It should be added, however, that the 
SPouse. ically identical for those who are working and living with 


Information in Table 4 shows that there is a high degree of con- 


Gonen TABLE 4 
4 UI A 
TY or FAMILY ASSISTANCE NORMS WITH REPORTED BEHAVIOR * 


t Norms Behavior 
.. BE Who Sa Percentage Who Say Children Do: 


y Children Should: 


lsit the; 
After ] = pänni frequently 84% Children see them often 76% 
e 
Close Contes home, keep in Since leaving home, all chil- 
Ve - 94% dren have kept in close contact 86% 
amilie oon children have 
Should kee their own, they All children who have families 
a P in close contact 93% have kept in close contact 86% 
When jae Of their Parents 
pa initia, 60% Help when someone is ill 80% 
tange S d financial 
expected children should 
(great dete help Give advice on business or 
Some ieee money matters 37% 
4%) 49% Give financial help 28% 
e] ‘ š 5 
P their Parents p ai children offered financial — 


All children live close enough 
so that parents can see them 


15% whenever they want to 50% 


* 


“tired Males living w 
] . 
AIDS with Spouse who have children (748 cases). 
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sistency between the expectations of parents and what their children do in 
regard to family assistance. In terms of social and affectional contacts, the 
behavior of the children does not quite approximate the norms held by 
their parents. And on several items pertaining to financial help, the chil- 
dren of these older persons do not quite meet the norms. However, on the 
items pertaining to taking care of parents when they are ill, and actually 
living near their parents, the children’s behavior exceeds parental expec- 
tations. These data suggest very clearly that the broad pattern of genera- 
tional relations, as indexed by assistance, approximates the expectations of 
the parents.? We are not so naive as to contend that relations in these 
families—like those in many others—are not occasionally marked by 
parental disappointment because of what children fail to do or because of 
what they actually do. But it does seem worth emphasizing that the p!- 
ture drawn by some contemporary students of the American family— 
ie., that it is disorganized and disintegrating—certainly needs modifica- 
tion in the light of these data. Moreover, the fundamental assumption” 
that there is wide separation of the generations as a result of neo-local 
residence also appears worthy of further study. 


Reciprocity of Assistance Patterns 


Our data permit us to analyze another aspect of contemporary family 
relations which tends to offer additional evidence supporting the propos” 
tion that American family life is marked by a higher degree of familism 
than is commonly thought. We presented our respondents with a checklist 
of ways in which children have helped their parents, and in another place 
a somewhat parallel list of ways in which the parents have helped their 
children, Our intention was to ascertain the direction in which the m% 
jority of family assistance moves; that is, do older parents help childre® 
more than the children help them? Furthermore, we wanted to kno 
what kinds of assistance move in either direction, À comparative analys! 
of the flow of family assistance can also give us additional insight int? 
degree of integration of the family in later maturity. We assumed that a 
mutual interchange of assistance indexes a higher degree of family ante 
gration than if there is a one-way movement. Our focus is to determ pe 
whether children help their parents more in later maturity tha”, pin 
parents help the children. In order to keep the tabular materials Pi 
manageable limits, we shall employ only the high and low income ca 
gories for each occupational status. oth 

Turning to Table 5, we note that the area of help in which ee 
parents and children render each other the greatest amount of assist? os 


is in taking care of one another in times of illness. A slightly large ‘on 
centage of parents give such aid than receive it from their chi 
class 


2Tt should be mentioned that Sussman’s study of ninety-seven middle ho” 
New Haven families reports quite similar findings in this respect. His da a ort 
very clearly that affectional and economic ties link the families of the tW° * 
tions together (4, p. 27). 
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TABLE 5 


Reciprocity or HELP ACCORDING To OCCUPATIONAL STATUS AND 
Income LEVEL oF PARENTS 


Retired Working 


Less than More than Less than More than 


Income Level: $150 (95) $300 (145) $200 (32) $600 (131) 
Help When Someone Is Ill 
arents Help Children 92% ae 35” 69 
Sihi dren Help Parents 89 79 ad °° 
Give Financial Help 
mee Help Children 60% 649: lg a 
& ildren Help Parents 39 20 25 d 
ve Advice i 
oney Menan Business or 
rents Help Children 52% ea% an a” 
o dren Help Parents 45 r 3 i ji 
ja Valuable Gifts 
Chin's Help Children 22% 31% 19% 36% 
dren Help Parents 27 He z ji 
"vide a: Hom 
arents Help Child. 29% f á 
: 149 sd a 
Be tten Help Barents 24 e 6 i j i 
Y-sitti i i 
(on ng and Child C, 
Part of barents): ne 50% 50% ae ja 


N . 
respon, children do render a very high degree of assistance in this 
igh nce from 69 per cent on the part of those parents who ere 

and busi ig to 89 per cent of those with low incomes. Financial p 
in pess advice are the next two areas in which parents help children, 


In the y Aig s . ant 
ese areas the balance of aid is again greater in the direction of 


ats 
elping children, 


family Fy We consider that parents are, in general, at the stage of the 
children ne „When needs are decreasing, and that the families of their 
Ndersta i 1n an expansionist stage when needs are increasing, it 1s quite 
help n able that a larger proportion of parents should offer financial 
financial} do their children, In many families, parents are able to help 
pide nay willing to do so, but the norms regarding the financial 


elp wae’ of the new conjugal family probably reduce the amount of 
to offen 1) Ì8 Offered, Some parents, for example, may find it expedient 


Cause th ere ig indirect ways through gifts of large household en 
oy aten’s failis Possibility that marital discord may be om i - eir 
er] gene SS, Particularly the families of daughters, if parents are 
ance asa r ee The sons-in-law may interpret excessive financial assist- 
at ear n ection upon their abilities to support their families. It appears 
ay Change Pra such as now occur among some college students, 
sue, Ba © ideas of middle-class families where this situation may be 
Y-sittine and child care is obviously a one-way pattern, and 
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the provision of a home by either parents or children is a very atypical 
form of help as would be expected in accordance with the norms empha- 
sizing neo-local residence and separate households. 

When we examine the patterns of assistance in terms of level of in- 
come, a very interesting relationship appears. As the income level of the 
parents rises, these parents are much more likely to give financial assist- 
ance to their children. But a compensating pattern seems to be in opera- 
tion for persons on lower income levels, for we notice that a slightly 
larger percentage of lower-income-level parents are likely to engage in 
activities which do not require a direct outlay of money, Consequently, 
among the retired parents, we note that 92 per cent of the low-income as 
compared to 83 per cent of the high-income level provide help when ill- 
ness occurs in the family; and similarly, approximately twice the 
percentage of the low-income category provide a home for their children 
as compared to the high-income category. The pattern is not quite as 
consistent for those who are still working, but there is a tendency for a 
higher percentage of persons of high-income to give financial help, busi- 
ness advice, and valuable gifts, and for persons with a low income to 
baby-sit and provide child care. As a broad generalization, the data sug- 
gest that as the financial resources of the parents increase they are more 
likely to give financial aid to their children. Moreover, the opposite trend 
also seems to hold: when parents’ needs are greater, the children, in turn, 
tend to offer more in the way of material assistance. Thus, for both the 
retired and for those who are working the percentage of persons who 
receive gifts, financial aid, or business advice from their children is 
greater for those older parents who have a low income compared to those 
who have a high income. Undoubtedly, if we were able to determine the 
income level of each of the children—and then analyze the patterns of 
help for the various children separately—we would find that the relation- 
ship between parental needs and filial aid would be much greater than is 
shown by these rather gross statistical correlations. As the findings of 
studies which are now being planned or are now unde: 
able, we expect that more precise generalizations r 
patterns in later maturity will be possible. 

It is possible to proceed one step further in ou 
terns. We asked our respondents: “How often ha 
dren to give you financial help?” One answer category was: “I have 
never needed financial help.” We feel that the responses to the question 
tend to be a rather realistic appraisal of needs, for when we examine the 
relationship between stated needs and level of income we find a very 
definite coea on a fifty per cent of the lowest income level state 
that they never nee ed financial help as Compared to over eighty per cent 
of the highest oe e category who claim this to be the case. When we 
include in our analysis only those older persons who presumably needed 
help, and cross-tabulate this category with the responses to the question: 
“How many of your children have offered you financial help?”, we find 


r way become avail- 
egarding family help 


r analysis of help pat- 
ve you asked your chil- 
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that there is a fairly high degree of correspondence between presumed 

need and help offered by children. 
i Turning to the data in Table 6, we note that among the retired in 
the lowest income level almost nine out of ten persons say that their chil- 
dren have offered financial assistance when it was needed; and that in 
general, the lower the level of income the more frequently have children 
offered financial assistance to their parents. As indexed by these data, it 
would seem that the children of our respondents are quite responsive to 
the needs of their parents. Indeed the picture drawn of a neglected older 
generation is not substantiated. Moreover, other survey data are consist- 
ent in this respect. For example, almost two-thirds of all the Cornell 
respondents who have children reported that their children are “very 
willing” to make sacrifices for them, about one-third say that they are 
“somewhat willing,” and only 2 per cent are “not willing.” It is true that 
answers to questions of this kind must be interpreted with a degree of 
caution, for parents may be inclined to see the more favorable side of 
things. But the magnitude of the responses is so great that we must accept 
the fact that the older parents represented in this study population have, 
in this respect, quite satisfactory relations with their children. 


Summary 

In this paper we have explored some areas related to the family in 
later maturity. Our analysis of around 1500 cases has indicated that there 
is a higher degree of family solidarity as measured by our indices than 
has been noted by other writers. We found that older persons accept the 
importance of achievement norms for their children, although they are 
aware of the ways in which social mobility may adversely affect family 


TABLE 6 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ĪNCOME AND CHILDREN WnHo OFFERED HELP FOR 
Tuose Parents Wyo May Have Neepep HELP 


RETIRED 
Monthly Income Less than $150- $200- More than 
ENa $150 $200 $300 $300 
(46) (48) (71) (32) 
All ia Soir red 
ildren Offe: 
ap 87% 75% 84% 66% 
Work1nc 
hly Income Less than $200- $300- 600 Ph 
Monthy $200 $300 $600 i m 
(16) (44) (58) a8) 
eee 
© Oikeen Biter 
Tre: ere 
Help: 75% 89% 83% 61% 


relations. Retirees tend to place less emphasis upon status-striving than | 
do persons who are still gainfully employed. The data also suggest that 
family solidarity is not adversely affected by social mobility, The high 
degree of family cohesion between older parents and their children is also 
shown by the fact that there is a high degree of congruity between 
parental expectations for their children and the children’s behavior. In 
the minds of older parents, affectional ties are more important than 
financial] assistance, although, as one might expect in view of their greater 
economic deprivation, retirees tend to stress the importance of financia. 
assistance more than older parents who are still working, 
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Facts versus Stereotypes: 
The Cornell Study of Occupational Retirement 


Ethel Shanas 


With the publication of the four papers in this issue, the findings of 
the Cornell Study of Occupational Retirement will reach the wider 

udience which they fully deserve. 

The Cornell research on the social-psychological experiences in work 
and retirement of men who are now roughly seventy years of age repre- 
sents the first successful longitudinal study of persons over sixty-five years 
of age. Many of the problems inherent in a longitudinal research plan are 
spelled out by the investigators, and their experiences in the maintenance 
of their panel since 1952 are of special significance to others interested in 
‘such studies of older people. 

The composition of the sample used in the Cornell research is of 
prime importance in evaluating the findings here reported. As the Cornell 
group is careful to point out, their sample is not representative of all 
older men in the United States. The self-employed, with the exception of 
some professionals, are not included; the industrial workers in the sample 
are drawn only from large organizations; there is some self-selection of 
respondents; and in the course of the study there has been a tendency for 
those in the lowest education and income levels to drop from the panel. 

Since adjustment in retirement is undoubtedly related to income, it 
is unfortunate that the sample has been biased by the selection of 
respondents who are likely to have higher retirement incomes than other 
men in this age group. This type of bias is inherent in the study design, 
since industrial respondents have been selected from large companies, 
which are more likely than small companies to have pension plans which 
cover their workers, and most of the other respondents have also come 
from organizations which have such pension plans, This single source of 
bias makes those findings which may be a function of income in retire- 
ment impossible of generalization to other samples of the older male popu- 
lation of the United States. 

The Cornell investigators, however, make no generalizations outside 
their sample but focus instead on the comparisons of those men in their 
~ panel who are still working and those who have retired. The consistent 
patterning of the findings as different factors are held constant suggests 
that certain of the conclusions of this study may prove to be valid for 
» other groups within the older population of the United States, despite any 

sample bias. If this is so, the Cornell group has made a major contribu- 
tion to social gerontology, since the most significant findings bear directly 
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on certain accepted cultural stereotypes about the aged. From the Cornell 
research to date, it is apparent that these stereotypes, widely held by both 
professional workers and the general public, must be increasingly suspect. 
The stereotypes are: (1) Retirement has an adverse effect on health. (2) 
Good adjustment in retirement is related to planning for retirement. 
(3) In the United States, in general, older parents are alienated from 
their grown children. i : 

The Cornell study of occupational retirement reports: (1) Persons 
in poor health are more likely to retire. If any general effect at all can be Y. 
discerned which relates to retirement and health, it is that retirement leads 
to an improvement in health. (2) Planning for retirement is largely unim- 
portant in good adjustment in retirement. Favorable pre-retirement atti- 
tudes and a realistic appraisal of the retirement situation seem to facili- 
tate good adjustment in retirement. Thompson reports in his paper that 
“a favorable pre-retirement attitude toward retirement is in large measure 
dependent upon the expected retirement income.” He suggests that, in 
the long run, better retirement incomes might be more economical than 
elaborate counselling programs. (3) Older parents have close relation- 
ships with grown children. In a discussion of inter-generational social 
mobility, Streib says, “The data are quite consistent in showing that where 
all the children have been more successful than their parents, they are 
more likely to keep in close touch with parents and to form a close-knit 
family than those families in which the children have been less successful 
in getting ahead.” Further, all parents stress that the maintenance of 
affectional and social ties with their children is more important to them 
than financial or material help from their children, although men who 
have retired emphasize the importance of financial assistance more than 
do men who are working. 

To what extent can these findings from the § 
Retirement be considered valid for the majority o 
in the seventy-year-old age group in the United 
from other research studies do not contradict the 
and sometimes reinforce them. At the present tim, 
limitations of the sample, the Cornell generalizatio 
as hypotheses. 

As the investigators continue to pioneer į; 
might consider the incorporation of some of 
the nationwide sample studies carried on by the Ro eng mal 
and by private research agencies. Data secured from such nationwide 
samples, which are relatively free from bias would 5 na oe 
verification or rejection of the important hyp make possible the 


hypothese i 
group has developed. Even should such nationwide =A aerate 
to be possible, all persons working in the field of social a have 


much to learn from the Cornell research design and methods of analysis, 
. & 


tudy of Occupational 
f the male population 
States? Isolated results 
Cornell generalizations 
e, however, due to the 
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their key questions in one of 
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Preface 


American research on juvenile delinquency has been superabundant; 
only a small part of this research, however, has been guided by any system- 
atic theory about the nature of the problem. Theoretically oriented 
research has been dominated by two great traditions, one psychiatric, the 
other sociological. An outstanding example of research in the psychiatric 
tradition is the volume by Healy and Bronner from which the title of this 
Journal number is taken: New Light on Delinquency and its Treatment 
(New Haven, 1936). A correspondingly distinguished instance of the 
sociological approach is Clifford Shaw’s Delinquency Areas (Chicago, 
1929). 

Since these two research traditions took definitive form a quarter of 
a century or more ago, each has flourished with a minimum of contam- 
ination from the other. Writers from each point of view have occasionally 
looked over the fence to castigate their opposite numbers for preoccupa- 
tion with trivialities and failure to investigate the essential causes of 


‘delinquency. Other writers (especially of textbooks) have mixed key 


variables from the two approaches with other variables stemming from 
no theoretical approach in so-called “multiple factor theories” of delin- 
quency. i 

A turning point came (it seems to us) in 1955 with the publication 
of Albert Cohen’s Delinquent Boys: The Culture ofthe Gang. The con- 
ception of causation which dominates Cohen’s theorizing is that socio- 
logical and psychodynamic factors combine in the production of delin- 
quency, not “simultaneously but independently . . - like two shoulders 
to the same wheel” but instead “blend in a single causal process, as pollen 
and a particular bodily constitution work together to produce hay fever.” 
(Cohen, 0p. cit., p. 17) 

It will be obvious to the reader of this issue that the contributors 
have approached their tasks from very different points of view. In the 
opinion of the editors these points of view are complementary rather than 
competing. We sce these different analyses of causal factors not only as 
compatible with one another, but as actually requiring one another ina 
systematic approach to the understanding of juvenile delinquency. 


Announcement 


Beginning May 1, 1959 all orders for back numbers and supplements 
of the Journal of Social Issues will be handled by Acme Printing and 


Reproductions, 611 South Maple Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan, We are 
making at this time some revisions in the prices charged for back numbers 
and supplements. A new schedule of prices will be found on p. 77 of this 
issue. 

Jonn Harpinc 

General Editor 
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Introduction 


William McCord 


Increasingly, during the last few decades, artificial boundaries be- 
tween the behavioral sciences have been under attack. Sociologists, 
anthropologists, psychologists, and psychiatrists have, with more or less 
conviction, arrived at the view that interdisciplinary research is the one 
best way to an understanding of human nature. This publication repre- 
sents another step in the synthesizing approach to American social 
problems. In dissecting such a complex phenomenon as juvenile delin- 
quency, no single field can offer a complete answer; each discipline can, 
however, contribute valuable insights. 

The authors of the following papers focus on two separate, yet in- 
terrelated problems concerning the sources of illegal behavior. Walter 
Miller, Albert Cohen and James Short, Eleanor Maccoby, Joseph John- 
son, and Russell Church seek to understand sociological variations in 
rates of delinquency. They want to know why one social class or cultural 
area produces a large number of delinquents, while another social group 
does not. Equally important, however, is the issue of why, within a par- 
ticular culture, certain individuals rather than others commit crimes. This 
individualistic question is the one which concerns Albert Bandura, Rich- 
ard Walters, Joan McCord, and the editor of this issue. In arriving at an 
answer to the first question, the authors undertake several approaches. 
Walter Miller, an anthropologist, analyzes the values, the “focal con- 
cerns,” of the lower class as these were revealed in the extensive Roxbury 
Youth Project. Miller offers evidence that delinquency is buttressed by a 

ersisting cultural tradition of the lower class. 

Sociologists Albert Cohen and James Short pick up some of the 
provocative problems raised by Cohen’s Delinquent Boys. They suggest 
various avenues for future research and describe the theoretical varieties 
of delinquent sub-cultures. 

In “Community Integration and the Social Control of Delinquency,” 
Eleanor Maccoby, Joseph Johnson, and Russell Church report an empiri- 
cal study of two social districts in Massachusetts. One area had a high 
delinquency rate, while the other had little crime. The results of their 
survey shed light on the place of community social control and deviant 
values in the genesis of delinquency. 

Albert Bandura and Richard Walters, psychologists, focus on the 
familial, individualistic sources of delinquency. They selected a small 
group of boys from the same social area and subjected them and their 
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families to intensive observation. After comparing aggressive to non- 
aggressive boys, Bandura and Walters found a number of significant 
differences in their early familia] environment. 

The final article, “The Effects of Parental Role Model on Crimin- 
ality,” is based upon a longitudinal study of crime. The results of this 
analysis point out the part played by paternal criminality (in combina- ~ 
tion with other influences) in the causation of crime. 

Thus, the articles undertake a variety of tasks ranging from a general 
analysis of lower-class culture to a specific exploration of the influence of 
a criminal father on his son. Taken together, these anthropological, 
sociological, and socio-psychological analyses mark, we hope, one more 
advance toward a comprehensive explanation of an important social 
problem. 


Lower Class Culture as a Generating Milieu of 
Gang Delinquency 


Walter B. Miller 


i 
The etiology of delinquency has long been a controversial issue, and 
is particularly so at present. As new frames of reference for explaining 
human behavior have been added to traditional theories, some authors 
have adopted the practice of citing the major postulates of each school 
of thought as they pertain to delinquency, and going on to state that 
causality must be conceived in terms of the dynamic interaction of a com- 
plex combination of variables on many Jevels. The major sets of etiological 
factors currently adduced to explain delinquency are, in simplified terms, 
the physiological (delinquency results from organic pathology), the 
psychodynamic (delinquency is a “behavioral disorder” resulting primarily 
from emotional disturbance generated by a defective mother-child rela- 
tionship), and the environmental (delinquency is the product of disruptive 
forces, “disorganization,” in the actor’s physical or social environment). 
This paper selects one particular kind of “delinquency” 1—law-vio- 
lating acts committed by members of adolescent street corner groups in 
lower class communities—and attempts to show that the dominant com- 
onent of motivation underlying these acts consists in a directed attempt 
by the actor to adhere to forms of behavior, and to achieve standards of 
value as they are defined within that community. It takes as a premise 
that the motivation of behavior in this situation can be approached most 
productively by attempting to understand the nature of cultural forces 
impinging on the acting individual as they are perceived by the actor 
himself—although by no means only that segment of these forces of which 
the actor is consciously aware—rather than as they are perceived and 
evaluated from the reference position of another cultural system. In the 
case of “gang” delinquency, the cultural system which exerts the most 
direct influence on behavior is that of the lower class community itself—a 
long-established, distinctively patterned tradition with an integrity of its 
awn—rather than a so-called “delinquent subculture”? which has arisen 


1 The complex issues involved in deriving a definition of “delinquency” cannot 
be discussed here. The term “delinquent” is used in this paper to characterize 
behavior or acts committed by individuals within specified age limits which if 
known. to official authorities could result in legal action. The concept of a “de- 
linquent” individual has little or no utility in the approach used here; rather, 
specified types of acts which may be committed rarely or frequently by few or 
many individuals are characterized as “delinquent.” 
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through conflict with middle class culture and is oriented to the deliberate 
violation of middle class norms. 

The bulk of the substantive data on which the following material is 
based was collected in connection with a service-research project in the 
control of gang delinquency. During the service aspect of the project, 
which lasted for three years, seven trained social workers maintained con- 
tact with twenty-one corner group units in a “‘slum” district of a large 
eastern city for periods of time ranging from ten to thirty months. Groups 
were Negro and white, male and female, and in early, middle, and late 
adolescence. Over eight thousand pages of direct observational data on 
behavior patterns of group members and other community residents were 
collected; almost daily contact was maintained for a total time period of 
about thirteen worker years. Data include workers’ contact reports, par- 
ticipant observation reports by the writer—a cultural anthropologist—and 
direct tape recordings of group activities and discussions.” 


Focal Concerns of Lower Class Culture 


There is a substantial segment of present-day American society whose 
way of life, values, and characteristic patterns of behavior are the product 
of a distinctive cultural system which may be termed “lower class.” 
Evidence indicates that this cultural system is becoming increasingly dis- 
tinctive, and that the size of the group which shares this tradition is 
increasing.? The lower class way of life, in common with that of all 
distinctive cultural groups, is characterized by a set of focal concerns— 
areas or issues which command widespread and persistent attention and 
a high degree of emotional involvement. The specific concerns cited here, 
while by no means confined to the American lower classes, constitute a 
distinctive patterning of concerns which differs significantly, both in rank 


2A three year research project is being financed under National Institutes of 
Health Grant M-1414, and administered through the Boston University School of 
Social Work, The primary research effort has subjected-all collected material to a 
uniform data-coding process. All information bearing on some seventy areas of be- 
havior (behavior in reference to school, police, theft, assault, sex, collective 
athletics, etc.) is extracted from the records, recorded on coded data cards and 
filed under relevant categories. Analysis of these data aims to ascertain the actual 
nature of customary behavior in these areas, and the extent to which the social 
work effort was able to effect behavioral changes. 

3 Between 40 and 60 per cent of all Americans are directly influenced by 
lower class culture, with about 15 per cent, or twenty-five million comprisin the 
“hard core” lower class group—defined primarily by its use of the “female-based” 
household as the basic form of child-rearing unit and of the “serial monogamy” 
mating pattern as the primary form of marriage. The term “lower class caddy" 
as used here refers most specifically to the way of life of the “hard core” gr A 
systematic research in this area would probably reveal at least four to si ps 
subtypes of lower class culture, for some of which the “concerns” oad Pos 
would be differently weighted, especi ih eee 
ame kee a A ghted, especially for those subtypes in which “law-abiding” 

ehavior has a high overt valuation. It is impossible within the compass of this 


short paper to make the finer intracultural distincti z 
2 istinctio 
presentation would require. ns which a more accurate 


order and weighting from that of American middle class culture. The fol- 
lowing chart presents a highly schematic and simplified listing of six of 
the major concerns of lower class culture. Each is conceived as a “dimen- 
sion” within which a fairly wide and varied range of alternative behavior 
patterns may be followed by different individuals under different situa- 
tions. They are listed roughly in order of the degree of explicit attention 
accorded each, and, in this sense represent a weighted ranking of concerns. 
The “perceived alternatives” represent polar positions which define cer- 
tain parameters within each dimension. As will be explained in more 
detail, it is necessary in relating the influence of these “concerns” to the 
motivation of delinquent behavior to specify which of its aspects is 
oriented to, whether orientation is overt or covert, positive (conforming 
to or seeking the aspect), or negative (rejecting or seeking to avoid the 
aspect) . 

The concept “focal concern” is used here in preference to the concept 
“value” for several interrelated reasons: (1) It is more readily derivable 
from direct field observation. (2) It is descriptively neutral—permitting 
independent consideration of positive and negative valences as varying 
under different conditions, whereas “value” carries a built-in positive 
valence. (3) It makes possible more refined analysis of subcultural differ- 
ences, since it reflects actual behavior, whereas “value” tends to wash out 
intracultural differences since it is colored by notions of the “official” ideal. 


CHART 1 
Focat Concerns or Lower Crass CULTURE 


Perceived Alternatives 
(state, quality, condition) 


Area 

1. Trouble: law-abiding behavior law-violating behavior 

2. Toughness: physical prowess, skill; weakness, ineptitude; 
“masculinity” ; effeminacy ; 
fearlessness, bravery, timidity, cowardice, 
daring caution 


3. Smartness: 


4, Excitement: 


5. Fate: 


6. Autonomy: 


ability to outsmart, dupe, 
eon”; 

gaining money by “wits” ; 
shrewdness, adroitness in 
repartee 


thrill; 

risk, danger; 

change, activity 

favored by fortune, being 
“lucky” 


freedom from external con- 
straint; 

freedom from superordinate 
authority; 

independence 


gullibility, “con-ability” ; 


gaining money by hard work; 
slowness, dull-wittedness, 
verbal maladroitness 


boredom; 
“deadness,” safeness ; 
sameness, passivity 


ill-omened, being “unlucky” 


presence of external con- 
straint; 

presence of strong authority; 
dependency, being “cared for” 


Trouble: Concern over “trouble” is a dominant feature of lower 
class culture. The concept has various shades of meaning; “trouble” in 
one of its aspects represents a situation or a kind of behavior which re- 
sults in unwelcome or complicating involvement with official authorities 
or agencies of middle class society. “Getting into trouble” and “staying 
out of trouble” represent major issues for male and female, adults and 
children. For men, “trouble” frequently involves fighting or sexual ad- 
ventures while drinking; for women, sexual involvement with disadvan- 
tageous consequences. Expressed desire to avoid behavior which violates 
moral or legal norms is often based less on an explicit commitment to 
“official” moral or legal standards than on a desire to avoid “getting into 
trouble,” e.g., the complicating consequences of the action. 

The dominant concern over “trouble” involves a distinction of 
critical importance for the lower class community—that between “law- 
abiding” and “non-law-abiding” behavior. There is a high degree of 
sensitivity as to where each person stands in relation to these two classes 
of activity. Whereas in the middle class community a major dimension for 
evaluating a person’s status is “achievement” and its external symbols, in 
the lower class, personal status is very frequently gauged along the law- 
abiding-non-law-abiding dimension. A mother will evaluate the suitability 
of her daughter’s boyfriend less on the basis of his achievement potential 
than on the basis of his innate “trouble” potential. This sensitive aware- 
ness of the opposition of “trouble-producing” and “non-trouble-produc- 
ing” behavior represents both a major basis for deriving status distinctions, 
and an internalized conflict potential for the individual. 

As in the case of other focal concerns, which of two perceived alter- 
natives—‘“law-abiding” or “non-law-abiding”—is valued varies according 
to the individual and the circumstances; in many instances there is an 
overt commitment to the “law-abiding” alternative, but a covert commit- 
ment to the “non-law-abiding.” In certain situations, “getting into 
trouble” is overtly recognized as prestige-conferring; for example, mem- 
bership in certain adult and adolescent primary groupings (“gangs”) is 
contingent on having demonstrated an explicit commitment to the law- 
violating alternative. It is most important to note that the choice between 
“law-abiding” and “non-law-abiding” behavior is still a choice within 
lower class culture; the distinction between the policeman and the crimi- 
nal, the outlaw and the sheriff, involves primarily this one dimension; in 
other respects they have a high community of interests, Not infrequently 
brothers raised in an identical cultural milieu will become police and 

criminals respectively. 

For a substantial segment of the lower class population “getting into 
trouble” is not in itself overtly defined as prestige-conferring, but is im- 
plicitly recognized as a means to other valued ends, e.g., the covertly 
valued desire to be “cared for” and subject to external constraint, or the 
overtly valued state of excitement or risk. Very frequently “getting into 
trouble” is multi-functional, and achieves several sets of valued ends. 
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Toughness: The concept of “toughness” in lower class culture repre- 
sents a compound combination of qualities or states. Among its most 
important components are physical prowess, evidenced both by demon- 
strated possession of strength and endurance and athletic skill; “masculin- 
ity,” symbolized by a distinctive complex of acts and avoidances (bodily 
tatooing; absence of sentimentality; non-concern with “art,” “literature,” 
conceptualization of women as conquest objects, etc.) ; and bravery in the 
face of physical threat, The model for the “tough guy”—hard, fearless, 
undemonstrative, skilled in physical combat—is represented by the movie 
gangster of the thirties, the “private eye,” and the movie cowboy. 

The genesis of the intense concern over “toughness” in lower class 
culture is probably related to the fact that a significant proportion of 
lower class males are reared in a predominantly female household, and 
lack a consistently present male figure with whom to identify and from 
whom to learn essential components of a “male” role. Since women serve 
as a primary object of identification during pre-adolescent years, the 
almost obsessive lower class concern with “masculinity” probably re- 
sembles a type of compulsive reaction-formation. A concern over homo- 
sexuality runs like a persistent thread through lower class culture. This is 
manifested by the institutionalized practice of baiting “queers,” often 
accompanied by violent physical attacks, an expressed contempt for 
“softness” or frills, and the use of the local term for “homosexual” as a 
generalized pejorative epithet (e.g., higher class individuals or upwardly 
mobile peers are frequently characterized as “fags” or “queers”). The 
distinction between “overt” and “covert” orientation to aspects of an 
area of concern is especially important in regard to “toughness.” A pos- 
itive overt evaluation of behavior defined as “effeminate” would be out of 
the question for a lower class male; however, built into lower class culture 
is a range of devices which permit men to adopt behaviors and concerns 
which in other cultural milieux fall within the province of women, and 
at the same time to be defined as “tough” and manly. For example, lower 
class men can be professional short-order cooks in a diner and still be 
regarded as “tough.” The highly intimate circumstances of the street 
corner gang involve the recurrent expression of strongly affectionate 
feelings towards other men. Such expressions, however, are disguised as 
their opposite, taking the form of ostensibly aggressive verbal and physical 
interaction (kidding, “ranking,” roughhousing, etc.) . 

Smartness: “Smartness,” as conceptualized in lower class culture, in- 
volves the capacity to outsmart, outfox, outwit, dupe, “take,” “con” 
another or others, and the concomitant capacity to avoid being outwitted, 
“taken,” or duped oneself, In its essence, smartness involves the capacity 
to achieve a valued entity—material goods, personal status—through a 
maximum use of mental agility and a minimum use of physical E: RO 
This capacity has an extremely long tradition in lower class culture, and 
is highly valued. Lower class culture can be characterized as “non-intel- 
lectual” only if intellectualism is defined specifically in terms of control 
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over a particular body of formally learned knowledge involving “culture” 
(art, literature, “good” music, etc.) , a generalized perspective on the past 
and present conditions of our own and other socicties, and other areas of 
knowledge imparted by formal educational institutions, This particular 
type of mental attainment is, in general, overtly disvalued and frequently 
associated with effeminancy; “smartness” in the lower class sense, how- 
ever, is highly valued. 

The lower class child learns and practices the use of this skill in the 
street corner situation. Individuals continually practice duping and out- 
witting one another through recurrent card games and other forms of 
gambling, mutual exchanges of insults, and “testing” for mutual “con- 
ability.” Those who demonstrate competence in this skill are accorded 
considerable prestige. Leadership roles in the corner group are fre- 
quently allocated according to demonstrated capacity in the two areas of 
“smartness” and “toughness”; the ideal leader combines both, but the 
“smart” leader is often accorded more prestige than the “tough” one— 
reflecting a gencral lower class respect for “brains” in the “smartness” 
sense.* 
The model of the “smart” person is represented in popular media by 
the card shark, the professional gambler, the “con” artist, the promoter. 
A conceptual distinction is made between two kinds of people: “suckers,” 
easy marks, “lushes,” dupes, who work for their money and are legitimate 
targets of exploitation; and sharp operators, the “brainy” ones, who live 
by their wits and “getting” from the suckers by mental adroitness. 

Involved in the syndrome of capacities related to “smartness” is a 
dominant emphasis in lower class culture on ingenious aggressive repartec. 
This skill, learned and practiced in the context of the corner group, ranges 
in form from the widely prevalent semi-ritualized teasing, kidding, 
razzing, “ranking,” so characteristic of male peer group interaction, to the 
highly ritualized type of mutual insult interchange known as “the dirty 
dozens,” “the dozens,” “playing house,” and other terms. This highly pat- 
terned cultural form is practiced on its most advanced level in adult male 
Negro society, but less polished variants are found throughout lower class 
culture—practiced, for example, by white children, male and female, as 
young as four or five. In essence, “doin’ the dozens” involves two antago- 
nists who vie with each other in the exchange of increasingly inflammatory 
insults, with incestuous and perverted sexual relations with the mother a 
dominant theme. In this form of insult interchange, as well as on other 
less ritualized occasions for joking, semi-serious, and serious mutual in- 
vective, a very high premium is placed on ingenuity, hair-trigger respon- 
siveness, inventiveness, and the acute exercise of mental faculties. 

Excitement: For many lower class individuals the rhythm of life 
fluctuates between periods of relatively routine or repetitive activity and 


4 r 
n The “brains-brawn” set of capacities are often paired in lower class folk 
ore or accounts of lower class life, e.g., “Brer Fox” and “Brer Bear” in the Uncle 
Remus stories, or George and Lennie in “Of Mice and Men.” 
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sought situations of great emotional stimulation, Many of the most char- 
acteristic features of lower class life are related to the search for excite- 
ment or “thrill.” Involved here are the highly prevalent use of alcohol by 
both sexes and the widespread use of gambling of all kinds—playing the 
numbers, betting on horse races, dice, cards. The quest for excitement 
finds what is perhaps its most vivid expression in the highly patterned 
practice of the recurrent “night on the town.” This practice, designated 
by various terms in different areas (“honky-tonkin’”; “goin out on the 
town”; “bar hoppin’ ”), involves a patterned set of activities in which 
alcohol, music, and sexual adventuring are major components. A group 
or individual sets out to “make the rounds” of various bars or night clubs. 
Drinking continues progressively throughout the evening. Men seek to 
“pick up” women, and women play the risky game of entertaining sexual 
advances. Fights between men involving women, gambling, and claims of 
physical prowess, in various combinations, are frequent consequences of a 
night of making the rounds. The explosive potential of this type of adven- 
turing with sex and aggression, frequently leading to “trouble,” is semi- 
explicitly sought by the individual. Since there is always a good likelihood 
that being out on the town will eventuate in fights, etc., the practice 
involves elements of sought risk and desired danger. 

Counterbalancing the “flirting with danger” aspect of the “excite- 
ment” concern is the prevalence in lower class culture of other well 
established patterns of activity which involve long periods of relative in- 
action, or passivity. The term “hanging out” in lower class culture refers 
to extended periods of standing around, often with peer mates, doing 
what is defined as “nothing,” “shooting the breeze,” etc. A definite 
periodicity exists in the pattern of activity relating to the two aspects of 
the “excitement” dimension. For many lower class individuals the venture 
into the high risk world of alcohol, sex, and fighting occurs regularly once 
a week, with interim periods devoted to accommodating to possible con- 
sequences of these periods, along with recurrent resolves not to become so 
involved again. 

Fate: Related to the quest for excitement is the concern with fate, 
fortune, or luck. Here also a distinction is made between two states— 
being “lucky” or “in luck,” and being unlucky or jinxed. Many lower 
class individuals feel that their lives are subject to a set of forces over 
which they have relatively little control. These are not directly equated 
with the supernatural forces of formally organized religion, but relate 
more to a concept of “destiny,” or man as a pawn of magical powers, Not 
infrequently this often implicit world view is associated with a concep- 
tion of the ultimate futility of directed effort towards a goal: if the cards 
are right, or the dice good to you, or if your lucky number comes up 
things will go your way; if luck is against you, it’s not worth trying, The 
concept of performing semi-magical rituals so that one’s “luck will 
change” is prevalent; one hopes that as a result he will move from the 
state of being “unlucky” to that of being “lucky.” The element of fantasy 
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plays an important part in this area. Related to and complementing the 
notion that “only suckers work” (Smartness) is the idea that once things 
start going your way, relatively independent of your own effort, all good 
things will come to you. Achieving great material rewards (big cars, big 
houses, a roll of cash to flash in a fancy night club), valued in lower class 
as well as in other parts of American culture, is a recurrent theme in lower 
class fantasy and folk lore; the cocaine dreams of Willie the Weeper or 
Minnie the Moocher present the components of this fantasy in vivid 
detail. 

The prevalence in the lower class community of many forms of 
gambling, mentioned in connection with the “excitement” dimension, is 
also relevant here. Through cards and pool which involve skill, and thus 
both “toughness” and “smartness” ; or through race horse betting, involy- 
ing “smartness”; or through playing the numbers, involving predomi- 
nantly “luck,” one may make a big killing with a minimum of directed 
and persistent effort within conventional occupational channels, Gambling 
in its many forms illustrates the fact that many of the persistent features 
of lower class culture are multi-functional—serving a range of desired 
ends at the same time, Describing some of the incentives behind gambling 
has involved mention of all of the focal concerns cited so far—Toughness, 
Smartness, and Excitement, in addition to Fate. 

Autonomy: The extent and nature of control over the behavior of 
the individual—an important concern in most cultures—has a special 
significance and is distinctively patterned in lower class culture. The 
discrepancy between what is overtly valued and what is covertly sought is 
particularly striking in this area. On the overt level there is a strong and 
frequently expressed resentment of the idea of external controls, restric- 
tions on behavior, and unjust or coercive authority. “No one’s gonna push 
me around,” or “I’m gonna tell him he can take the job and shove 
2 | 


ng the sanctions of 


delet! ’ culture a close con- 
ceptual connection is made between “authority” and “nurturance.” To be 


restrictively or firmly controlled is to be cared for, Thus the 


controls and applies coercive sanctions for deviance from these rules. 
While under the jurisdiction of such systems, the lower class person gen- 
erally expresses to his peers continual resentment of the coercive, unjust, 
and arbitrary exercise of authority. Having been released, or having 
escaped from these milieux, however, he will often act in such a way as 
to insure recommitment, or choose recommitment voluntarily after a 
temporary period of “freedom.” ; ; ; ; 

Lower class patients in mental hospitals will exercise considerable 
ingenuity to insure continued commitment while voicing the desire to get 
out; delinquent boys will frequently “run” from a correctional institution 
to activate efforts to return them; to be caught and returned means that 
one is cared for. Since “being controlled” is equated with “being cared 
for,” attempts are frequently made to “test” the severity or strictness of 
superordinate authority to see if it remains firm, If intended or executed 
rebellion produces swift and firm punitive sanctions, the individual is 
reassured, at the same time that he is complaining bitterly at the injustice 
of being caught and punished. Some environmental milieux, having been 
tested in this fashion for the “firmness” of their coercive sanctions, are 
rejected, ostensibly for being too strict, actually for not being strict 
enough. This is frequently so in the case of “problematic” behavior by 
lower class youngsters in the public schools, which generally cannot com- 
mand the coercive controls implicitly sought by the individual. 

A similar discrepancy between what is overtly and covertly desired 
is found in the area of dependence-independence. The pose of tough 
rebellious independence often assumed by the lower class person frequently 
conceals powerful dependency cravings. These are manifested primarily 
by obliquely expressed resentment when “care” is not forthcoming rather 
than by expressed satisfaction when it is. The concern over autonomy- 
dependency is related both to “trouble” and “fate.” Insofar as the lower 
class individual feels that his behavior is controlled by forces which often 
propel him into “trouble” in the face of an explicit determination to avoid 
it, there is an implied appeal to “save me from myself.” A solution appears 
to lie in arranging things so that his behavior will be coercively restricted 
by an externally imposed set of controls strong enough to forcibly restrain 
his inexplicable inclination to get in trouble. The periodicity observed in 
connection with the “excitement” dimension is also relevant here: after 
involvement in trouble-producing behavior (assault, sexual adventure, a 
“drunk”), the individual will actively seek a locus of imposed control 
(his wife, prison, a restrictive job) ; after a given period of subjection to 
this control, resentment against it mounts, leading to a “break away” and 
a search for involvement in further “trouble.” 


Focal Concerns of the Lower Class Adolescent Street Corner Group 


The one-sex peer group is a highly prevalent and significant struc- 
tural form in the lower class community. There is a strong probability 
that the prevalence and stability of this type of unit is directly related 
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to the prevalence of a stabilized type of lower class child-rearing unit— 
the “female-based” household. This is a nuclear kin unit in which a male 
parent is either absent from the household, present only sporadically, or, 
when present, only minimally or inconsistently involved in the support 
and rearing of children. This unit usually consists of one or more females 
of child-bearing age and their offspring. The females are frequently 
related to one another by blood or marriage ties, and the unit often 
includes two or more generations of women, e.g., the mother and/or aunt 
of the principal child-bearing female. 

The nature of social groupings in the lower class community may be 
clarified if we make the assumption that it is the one-sex peer unit rather 
than the two-parent family unit which represents the most significant 
relational unit for both sexes in lower class communities, Lower class 
society may be pictured as comprising a set of age-graded one-sex groups 
which constitute the major psychic focus and reference group for those 
over twelve or thirteen. Men and women of mating age leave these groups 
periodically to form temporary marital alliances, but these lack stability, 
and after varying periods of “trying out” the two-sex family arrangement, 
gravitate back to the more “comfortable” one-sex grouping, whose mem- 
bers exert strong pressure on the individual not to disrupt the group by 
adopting a two-sex household pattern of life.* Membership in a stable and 
solidary peer unit is vital to the lower class individual precisely to the 
extent to which a range of essential functions—psychological, educational, 
and others, are not provided by the “family” unit. 

The adolescent street corner 
of this lower class structural form, Wh 
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remain accepted members; the group itself will extrude those whose be- 
havior exceeds limits defined as “normal.” This selective process produces 
a type of group whose members possess to an unusually high degree both 
the capacity and motivation to conform to perceived cultural norms, so 
that the nature of the system of norms and values oriented to is a particu- 
larly influential component of motivation, 

“ Focal concerns of the male adolescent corner group are those of the 
general cultural milieu in which it functions. As would be expected, the 
relative weighting and importance of these concerns pattern somewhat 
differently for adolescents than for adults. The nature of this patterning 
centers around two additional “concerns” of particular importance to this 
group—concern with “belonging,” and with “status.” These may be con- 
ceptualized as being on a higher level of abstraction than concerns 
previously cited, since “status” and “belonging” are achieved via cited 
concern areas of Toughness, etc. 

Belonging: Since the corner group fulfills essential functions for the 
individual, being a member in good standing of the group is of vital 
importance for its members. A continuing concern over who is “in” and 
who is not involves the citation and detailed discussion of highly refined 
criteria for “in-group” membership. The phrase “he hangs with us” means 
“he is accepted as a member in good standing by current consensus” ; 


conversely, “he don’t hang with us” means he is not so accepted, One 
achieves “belonging” primarily by demonstrating knowledge of and a 
determination to adhere to the system of standards and valued qualities 
defined by the group. One maintains membership by acting in con- 
formity with valued aspects of Toughness, Smartness, Autonomy, etc. In 
those instances where conforming to norms of this reference group at the 
same time violates norms of other reference groups (e.g., middle class 
adults, institutional “officials”), immediate reference group norms are 
much more compelling since violation risks invoking the group’s most 
powerful sanction: exclusion. 

Status: In common with most adolescents in American society, the 
lower class corner group manifests a dominant concern with “status.” 
What differentiates this type of group from others, however, is the par- 
ticular set of criteria and weighting thereof by which “status” is defined. 
In general, status is achieved and maintained by demonstrated possession 
of the valued qualities of lower class culture—Toughness, Smartness, ex- 

ressed resistance to authority, daring, etc. It is important to stress once 
more that the individual orients to these concerns as they are defined 
within lower class society; e.g., the status-conferring potential of “smart- 
ness” in the sense of scholastic achievement generally ranges from negligible 
to negative. ii 

The concern with “status” is manifested in a variety of ways. Intra- 
group status is a continued concern, and is derived and tested constantl 
by means of a set of status-ranking activities; the intra-group “pecking 
order” is constantly at issue. One gains status within the group by denon. 
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strated superiority in Toughness (physical prowess, bravery, skill in 
athletics and games such as pool and cards), Smartness ( skill in repartee, 
capacity to “dupe” fellow group members), and the like. The term 
“ranking,” used to refer to the pattern of intra-group aggressive repartee, 
indicates awareness of the fact that this is one device for establishing the 
intra-group status hierarchy. . 

The concern over status in the adolescent corner group involves in 
particular the component of “adultness,” the intense desire to be seen as 
“grown up,” and a corresponding aversion to “kid stuff.” “Adult” status 
is defined less in terms of the assumption of “adult” 
terms of certain external symbols of adult status—a 
in particular, a perceived “freedom” to drink, smok 
wishes and to come and go without external rest 
seen as “adult” is often a more significant component of much involve- 
ment in illegal drinking, gambling, and automobile driving than the 
explicit enjoyment of these acts as such, 

The intensity of the corner group member’s desire to be seen as 
“adult” is sufficiently great that he feels called upon to demonstrate qual- 
ities associated with adultness (Toughness, Smartness, Autonomy) to a 
much greater degree than a lower class adult. This means that he will 
seek out and utilize those avenues to these qualities which he perceives as 
available with greater intensity than an adult and less regard for their 
“legitimacy.” In this sense the adolescent variant of lower class culture 
represents a maximization or an intensified manifestation of many of its 
most characteristic features, 

Concern over status is also manifested in reference to other street 
corner groups. The term “rep” used in this regard is especially significant, 
and has broad connotations, In its most frequent and explicit connotation, 
“rep” refers to the “toughness” of the corner group as a whole relative to 
that of other groups; a “pecking order” also exists among the several 
corner groups in a given interactional area, and there is a common per- 
ception that the safety or security of the group and all its members 
depends on maintaining a solid “rep” for toughness vis-a- 
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and fluid, and rest on a range of factors including the presence and per- 
ceptual immediacy of different community reference-group loci (e.g., 
professional criminals, police, clergy, teachers, settlement house workers), 
the personality structures and “needs” of group members, the presence in 
the community of social work, recreation, or educational programs which 
can facilitate utilization of the “law-abiding” basis of status, and so on. 

What remains constant is the critical importance of “status” both for 
the members of the group as individuals and for the group as a whole 
insofar as members perceive their individual destinies as linked to the 
destiny of the group, and the fact that action geared to attain status is 
much more acutely oriented to the fact of status itself than to the legality 
or illegality, morality or immorality of the means used to achieve it. 


Lower Class Culture and the Motivation of Delinquent Behavior 


The customary set of activities of the adolescent street corner group 
includes activities which are in violation of laws and ordinances of the 
legal code. Most of these center around assault and theft of various types 
(the gang fight: auto theft; assault on an individual; petty pilfering and 
shoplifting; “mugging”; pocketbook theft). Members of street corner 
gangs are well aware of the law-violating nature of these acts; they are 
not psychopaths, nor physically or mentally “defective”; in fact, since the 
corner group supports and enforces a rigorous set of standards which 
demand a high degree of fitness and personal competence, it tends to 
recruit from the most “able” members of the community. 

Why, then, is the commission of crimes a customary feature of gang 
activity? The most general answer is that the commission of crimes by 
members of adolescent street corner groups is motivated primarily by the 
attempt to achieve ends, states, or conditions which are valued, and 
to avoid those that are disvalued within their most meaningful cultural 
milieu, through those culturally available avenues which appear as the 
most feasible means of attaining those ends. 

The operation of these influences is well illustrated by the gang 
fight—a prevalent and characteristic type of corner group delinquency, 
This type of activity comprises a highly stylized and culturally patterned 
set of sequences, Although details vary under different circumstances, the 
following events are generally included. A member or several members of 
group A “trespass” on the claimed territory of group B, While there they 
commit an act or acts which group B defines as a violation of its rightful 
privileges, an affront to their honor, or a challenge to their “rep.” Fre- 
quently this act involves advances to a girl associated with group B; it 
may occur at a dance or party; sometimes the mere act of “trespass” is 
seen as deliberate provocation. Members of group B then assault members 
of group A, if they are caught while still in B’s territory. Assaulted 
members of group A return to their “home” territory and recount to 
members of their group details of the incident, stressing the insufficient 
nature of the provocation (“I just looked at her! Hardly even said any- 
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thing!”), and the unfair circumstances of the assault (“About twenty 


guys jumped just the two of us!”). The highly colored account is acutely 
inflammatory; group A, perceiving its honor violated and its “rep 
threatened, feels obligated to retaliate in force. Sessions of detailed plan- 
ning now occur; allies are recruited if the size of group A and its potential 
allies appears to necessitate larger numbers; strategy is plotted, and 
messengers dispatched. Since the prospect of a gang fight is frightening 
to even the “toughest” group members, a constant rehearsal of the pro- 
vocative incident or incidents and the essentially evil nature of the 
opponents accompanies the planning process to bolster possibly weaken- 
ing motivation to fight. The excursion into “enemy” territory sometimes 
results in a full scale fight; more often group B cannot be found, or the 
police appear and stop the fight, “tipped off” by an anonymous informant. 
When this occurs, group members express disgust and disappointment: 
secretly there is much relief; their honor has been avenged without 
incurring injury; often the anonymous tipster is a member of one 
involved groups. 

The basic elements of this type of delinquency are sufficiently 
stabilized and recurrent as to constitute an essentially ritualized pattern, 
resembling both in structure and expressed motives for action classic 
forms such as the European “duel,” the American Indian tribal war, and 
the Celtic clan feud. Although the arousing and “acting out” of individual 
aggressive emotions are inevitably involved in the gang fight, neither its 
form nor motivational dynamics can be adequately handled within a 
predominantly personality-focused frame of reference. 

It would be possible to develop in considerable detail the processes 
by which the commission of a range of illegal acts is either explicitly sup- 
ported by, implicitly demanded by, or not materially inhibited by factors 
relating to the focal concerns of lower class culture. In place of such a 


development, the following three statements condense in general terms the 
operation of these processes: 
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behavior frequently referred to as negativistic, malicious, or rebellious? 
Albert Cohen, for example, in Delinquent Boys (Glencoe: Free Press, 
1955) describes behavior which violates school rules as comprising ele- 
ments of “active spite and malice, contempt and ridicule, challenge and 
defiance.” He ascribes to the gang “keen delight in terrorizing ‘good’ 
children, and in general making themselves obnoxious to the virtuous.” A 
recent national conference on social work with “hard-to-reach” groups 
characterized lower class corner groups as “youth groups in conflict with 
the culture of their (sic) communities.” Such characterizations are obvi- 
ously the result of taking the middle class community and its institutions 
as an implicit point of reference. 

A large body of systematically interrelated attitudes, practices, be- 
haviors, and values characteristic of lower class culture are designed to 
support and maintain the basic features of the lower class way of life. In 
areas where these differ from features of middle class culture, action 
oriented to the achievement and maintenance of the lower class system 
may violate norms of middle class culture and be perceived as deliberately 
non-conforming or malicious by an observer strongly cathected to middle 
class norms. This does not mean, however, that violation of the middle 
class norm is the dominant component of motivation; it is a by-product 
of action primarily oriented to the lower class system. The standards of 
lower class culture cannot be seen merely as a reverse function of middle 
class culture—as middle class standards “turned upside down”; lower 
class culture is a distinctive tradition many centuries old with an integrity 
of its own. 

From the viewpoint of the acting individual, functioning within a 
field of well-structured cultural forces, the relative impact of “conforming” 
and “rejective” elements in the motivation of gang delinquency is weighted 
preponderantly on the conforming side. Rejective or rebellious elements 
are inevitably involved, but their influence during the actual commission 
of delinquent acts is relatively small compared to the influence of pressures 
to achieve what is valued by the actor’s most immediate reference groups. 
Expressed awareness by the actor of the element of rebellion often repre- 
sents only that aspect of motivation of which he is explicitly conscious: 
the deepest and most compelling components of motivation—adherence to 
highly meaningful group standards of Toughness, Smartness, Excitement. 
etc.—are often unconsciously patterned. No cultural pattern as well- 
established as the practice of illegal acts by members of lower class corner 
groups could persist if buttressed primarily by negative, hostile, or rejective 
motives; its principal motivational support, as in the case of any persisting 
cultural tradition, derives from a positive effort to achieve what is valued 
within that tradition, and to conform to its explicit and implicit norms, 
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Research in Delinquent Subcultures * 


Albert K. Cohen and James F. Short, Jr. 


This paper is a backward look upon the book Delinquent Boys: The 
Culture of the Gang (2), and a look ahead to the kinds of theoretical 
and research work which it is hoped and anticipated will soon make this 
book obsolete. 

Without trying to summarize the argument of this book, let us 
indicate what it tried to do, It proceeded from the premise that much 
delinquency—probably the vast bulk of it—represents participation in a 
delinquent subculture. Much of the sociological literature on juvenile 
delinquency has been concerned with demonstrating that this is so, and 
with formulating the processes whereby this subculture is taken over by 
the individual. Delinquent Boys posed the problem: Why is the delinquent 
subculture there in the boys’ milieu to be taken over? More specifically, 
why is there a subculture with this specific content, and distributed in this 
particular way within the social system? Secondly, it set forth a general 
theory of subcultures, on the methodological premise that the explanation 
of any phenomenon consists of a demonstration that it conforms to a 
general theory applicable to all phenomena of the same class. Thirdly, it 
formulated an explanation of the delinquent subculture. In brief, it 
explained the delinquent subculture as a system of beliefs and values 
generated in a process of communicative interaction among children 
similarly circumstanced by virtue of their positions in the social structure, 
and as constituting a solution to problems of adjustment to which the 
established culture provided no satisfactory solutions. These problems are 
largely problems of status and self-respect arising among working-class 
children as a result of socially structured inability to meet the standards 
of the established culture; the delinquent subculture, with its character- 
istics of non-utilitarianism, malice, and negativism, provides an alternative 
status system and justifies, for those who participate in it, hostility and 
aggression against the sources of their status frustration. 

i The nature of the theoretical issues raised by this book will be clearer 
if we pause to consider a thoughtful critique by Gresham Sykes and David 
Matza. These authors dispute the proposition, central to the argument of 
Delinquent Boys, that delinquency is based on a set of norms antithetical 
to those of the dominant culture and, indeed, deriving their content by 
a process of hostile and negativistic reaction against the dominant culture. 


1 This is a revision of a paper read at the annual 


3 meeting of the American 
Sociological Society, August, 1958. g ACEH! 
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They offer, in turn, what they describe as “a possible alternative or modi- 
fied explanation for a large portion of juvenile delinquency.” (18, p. 664) 
They present impressive evidence that the delinquent is by no means 
immune or indifferent to the expectations of respectable society, that he 
has internalized the respectable value system, and that in many ways he 
appears to recognize its moral validity, They go on to say that “the 
theoretical viewpoint that sees juvenile delinquency as a form of behavior 
based on the values and norms of a deviant sub-culture in precisely the 
same way as law-abiding behavior is based on the values and norms of 
the larger society is open to serious doubt. Instead, the juvenile delinquent 
would appear to be at least partially committed to the dominant social 
order in that he frequently exhibits guilt or shame when he violates its 
proscriptions . . .” (18, p. 666). They then proceed to argue that much 
delinquency is based on a set of justifications for deviance that are seen 
as valid by the delinquent but not by the legal system or society at large; 
that is, on a set of techniques for neutralizing the internal and external 
demands for conformity, deriving from values whose legitimacy is at 
least on some level recognized. These techniques of neutralization are 
then set forth in considerable and convincing detail. 

With all of this we have no quarrel. The analysis of the techniques 
of neutralization, in fact, we would regard as an important elaboration 
of the argument of Delinquent Boys. It is not clear, however, that this 
analysis provides an alternative explanation of delinquent behavior. The 
notion that the delinquent boy has internalized the respectable value 
system, is therefore profoundly ambivalent about his own delinquent be- 
havior, and must contend continuously with the claims of the respectable 
value system is one of the central propositions of Delinquent Boys. Al- 
though Delinquent Boys does not mention the techniques of neutralization 
enumerated by Sykes and Matza (and the failure to do so constitutes a 
significant omission), it strongly emphasizes the part played by the mech- 
anism of reaction-formation, one of the most elementary techniques of 
neutralization, Reaction-formation is stressed because it is not only a way 
of coming to terms with one’s delinquent impulses; it helps to account for 
the nature of the delinquent behavior itself. To quote Delinquent Boys: 
«we would expect the delinquent boy who, after all, has been socialized 
in a society dominated by middle-class morality and who can never quite 
escape the blandishments of middle-class society, to seek to maintain his 
safeguards against seduction, Reaction-formation, in his case, should take 
the form of an ‘irrational,’ ‘malicious,’ ‘unaccountable’ hostility to the 
enemy within the gates as well as without: the norms of respectable 
middle-class society.” (2, p. 133) As a final commentary on the paper 
by Sykes and Matza, we would add this: The formation of a subculture 
is itself probably the most universal and powerful of techniques of 
neutralization, for nothing is so effective in allaying doubts and providing 
moral reassurance against a gnawing superego as the repeated, emphatic. 
and articulate support and approval of other persons. 
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Wilensky and Lebeaux (21) are concerned with other limitations of 
Delinquent Boys. The most obvious of these limitations is the fact that 
there is not one delinquent subculture but a variety of delinquent sub- 
cultures. This is suggested in the book but not developed there. Although 
there does not as yet exist a real comparative sociology of juvenile 
delinquency, evidence from other countries suggests that some of the 
features of delinquent behavior which in this country are so pervasive 
that we have come to take them for granted as inherent in the very idea 
of delinquency may be absent elsewhere (27). It is probable that 
delinquent subcultures have distinct emphases in different societies and 
that these can be related to differences in the respective social systems of 
which they are the products. Comparative research in the sociology of 
delinquent subcultures is to be most strongly encouraged, for it is bound to 
highlight aspects of delinquent behavior in the American scene which we 
are prone to overlook, and to make them the object of theoretical concern, 
Furthermore, the comparative study of delinquency in different national 
settings will undoubtedly focus attention on hitherto neglected aspects of 
the relationship of delinquency to the overall structure of society and may 
clarify some of the present confusion regarding individual and socially 
structured motivations for delinquency, These questions tend to become 
clouded by a sort of “cultural blindness” when we restrict our observa- 
tions to our own society. 

However, we need not await such national culture comparative d 
before embarking on a comparative sociology of juvenile delinquency, 
There is ample variation in such behavior within the bounds of our own 
national society—variation which has not adequately been taken into 
account by existing etiological theory and research. Before we proceed to 
enumerate some of these delinquent subcultures and the problems they 


raise, let us consider what is involved in the explanation of a delinquent 
subculture. 


ata 


psychological and Psychiatric, have long emphasiz 
be variously motivated, that simi 
variety of etiologies. Delinquency studies h 
appreciate the theoretical implications of the 
not even look the same, that the diversity of 
and requires explanation. More than this, how 
ful attention to the diversity of content will itself p) 
theory. An apposite illustration is the work of Grosser (10), which takes 
as its point of departure the characteristic differences between male and 
female delinquency and leads to important new insights into the ways in 
which delinquency is determined by the role structure of society. 
Another limitation of American delinquency studies has been the 
tendency, with some notable exceptions among the sociologists, to conceive 
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of variations in delinquency as variations solely in the behavior of in- 
dividuals rather than variations in cultural patterns and collective behavior. 
‘This way of conceiving and describing delinquency is implicit in the 
dominant methodological model, which compares an experimental group 
of delinquents with a control group of non-delinquents, or a group of 
one-time offenders with a group of recidivists and attempts to relate these 
differences in individual behavior to differences in situational or develop- 
mental backgrounds. This model is appropriate to certain kinds of 
problems, but it cannot yield descriptions of delinquent subcultures, for 
these are social phenomena sui generis and must be described on their 
own level. Cultural patterns are inferred from the observation of groups 
as wholes, of the social relationships among their members, of what 
happens when the members of the group are together and what happens 
when they are apart, of the order, the sequence, the variety of the group’s 
activities, delinquent and non-delinquent, of the interaction between the 
group and other groups and the larger community as well, Such patterns 
do not emerge from a table of individual differences. 

The second order of descriptive data relates to the distribution of 
these patterns in the social system, that is to their distribution by age, 
sex, class, ethnic group, ecological area, etc. Again, on the one hand our 
theories must make sense of these distributions and, on the other hand, 
these distributions provide clues to the social structuring of the patterns, 
for the distributions must in some way be a function of correlates of their 

ositional coordinates, We already have a lot of data on the social dis- 
tribution of delinquency, but it is not very useful for our purposes, Most 
of our distributional studies treat delinquency as though it were homoge- 
neous, With the exception of comparisons by sex, most of our distribu- 
tional data consist of simple frequency distributions of delinquent acts. We 
have few studies mapping out the distribution of different kinds of delin- 
quency, much less different kinds of delinquent subcultures. 

These data specify what is to be explained. The explanation sets 
forth the manner in which the content and distribution are socially 
structured, that is, are functions of the structure of the larger social 
system, Such an explanation necessarily implies a general theory of sub- 
cultures, for explanation of any phenomenon consists in a demonstration 
that that phenomenon is consistent with a general theory applicable to 
the entire class of which the phenomenon in question is a special case. 
The general theory of subcultures is presently in a rather crude and 
undeveloped state. Parallel with our efforts to explain particular sub- 
cultures, therefore, must be continuing efforts at the further development 
and refinement of the general theory so that it will be adequate to all its 
special applications. 

In the following discussion, we present a list of the principal varieties 
of delinquent subcultures which can be tentatively differentiated at the 
present time, some descriptive notes, etiological speculations, and some 
problems for theory and research suggested by this discussion, Certain 
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general observations are in order before we set forth our typology. The 
concrete variability of delinquent subcultures must be assumed to be 
almost infinite, These subcultures, therefore, will exhibit a range of 
variation that cannot be encompassed by any empirical typology. The 
subcultures listed here are those which, although they shade off into one 
another, stand out in the literature as conspicuously differentiated trends 
or, on ‘theoretical ground, seem likely to represent etiologically dif- 
ferentiated entities. It would seem to be a logical goal for theory to work 
toward a conceptual scheme consisting of a set of variables or dimensions 
of variation, on both the descriptive and etiological levels, in terms of 
which we can state the essential features, on both these levels, of any 
concrete variant. 

Delinquent or any other subcultures are to be defined, like clinical 
entities in medicine, in terms of variations in their manifest content and 
their etiology. The terminology of sex and social class roles, which we 
have found convenient in naming the varieties of delinquent subcultures, 
do not stand for these defining attributes but for the positional coordinates 
of these subcultures. Research will undoubtedly reveal that other positional 
variables such as age, ethnicity, and ecological location and combinations 
of these variables also correspond to differences in life conditions which 
give rise to distinctive subcultural variants. Some of the ways in which 
these other positional variables may be relevant are suggested in the pages 
which follow. However, it is not to be assumed a priori that every way of 
mapping social space is also a way of mapping delinquent subcultures, 
nor that to every social position there corresponds a distinctive variety of 
delinquent subculture. Positional data and data relating to content and 
etiology are of two different, although related, orders. Some of the variants 
we describe here may yet be discovered to occur in other regions of social 
space as well as those in which we have located them, It is a task for 
research to determine which variations in position are linked to variations 


in life conditions which make for significant differences in the defining 
attributes of delinquent subcultures. 


Delinquent Subcultures: Male 


1. The parent male subculture. This is what the book, Delinquent 


Boys, calls “the” delinquent subculture, It has been described as non- 
utilitarian, malicious, negativistic, versatile, and characterized by short- 
run hedonism and group autonomy. We refer to it as the parent subcul- 
ture because it is probably the most common variety in this country— 
indeed, it might be called the “garden variety” of delinquent subculture— 
and because the characteristics listed above seem to constitute a common 
core shared by other important variants, However, in addition, these vari- 
ants possess distinctive attributes or emphases which are not fully 
accounted for by the argument of Delinquent Boys. We believe the parent 
subculture is a working-class subculture, This Position, however, is open to 
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question and we shall consider the matter further in our discussion of the 
middle-class subculture. 

2. The conflict-ortented subculture. This is the subculture most 
prominent in the news today and is probably regarded by many laymen 
as the typical form which delinquency takes. In its highly developed 
forms it has the following characteristics. It is a culture of large gangs, 
whose membership numbers ordinarily in the scores and may run into the 
hundreds; in this respect contrasting to the parent subculture, whose 
members consist of small gangs or cliques. These gangs have a relatively 
elaborate organization, including such differentiated roles as president, 
vice-president, war-chief, and armorer. The gang may be subdivided into 
sub-gangs on an age or territorial basis and may have alliances with other 
gangs. These gangs have names, a strong sense of corporate identity, a 
public personality or “rep” in the gang world. The gang is identified with 
a territory or “turf” which it tries to defend or to extend. The status of 
the gang is largely determined by its toughness, that is, its readiness to 
engage in physical conflict with other gangs and its prowess in intergang 
“rumbles.” Although fighting occupies but a small portion of the gang’s 
time, “heart” or courage in fighting is the most highly prized virtue and 
the most important determinant of the position of gang members within 
the gang as well as that of the gang among other gangs, Fighting within 
the gang is regulated by a code of fairness; gang members, however, are 
relatively unconstrained by any concepts of chivalry or fairness in warfare 
with other gangs. To demonstrate “heart” it is not necessary to give the 
other fellow a decent chance or to show forbearance toward an out- 
numbered or defeated enemy. There is evident ambivalence about 
fighting; it is not a simple outpouring of accumulated aggression. Mem- 
bers are afraid of rumbles, and are frequently relieved when police 
intervention prevents a scheduled rumble, but the ethic of the gang 
requires the suppression of squeamishness, an outward demeanor of 
toughness, and a readiness to defend turf and rep with violence and even 
brutality. In their other activities, these gangs exhibit the general char- 
acteristics of the delinquent subculture. Drinking, sex, gambling, stealing, 
and vandalism are prominent. Such gangs include a wide age range. They 
are concentrated in sections of the city that are highly mobile, working- 
class, impoverished, and characterized by a wide variety of indices of 
disorganization. 

This is the full-blown conflict gang. Although large conflict gangs 
may be found in many cities, it is doubtful that the degree of organization 
including the officers and functionaries, found in the New York gangs i 
to be found elsewhere. Probably more common than the type of gerne 
described here is a form intermediate between the conflict gang and the 
parent subculture: a loosely organized and amorphous coalition of 
cliques with only e sense of corporate identity, coalescing sporad- 
ically and frequently for displays of open violence, But the reality of gangs 
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in New York and in other cities, similar to those we have described, 
cannot be doubted. 

3. The drug addict subculture. What we know of this subculture is 
derived primarily from two large-scale research projects conducted in 
New York and Chicago respectively. Although these studies do not agree 

in all respects, especially with reference to etiological questions, it is clear 
that the subculture which centers around the use of narcotic drugs 
provides a markedly distinct way of life. Both studies are agreed that drug 
addiction and criminality go hand-in-hand, that addiction arises in com- 
munities where delinquency is already endemic, that most juvenile addicts 
—although not all—were delinquent prior to their addiction. They are 
agreed that the addict eschews the more violent forms of delinquency 
—rape, assault, gang warfare, “general hell-raising’”—and prefers income- 
producing forms of delinquency, which are essential to the support of a 
drug habit in a society in which drugs are obtainable only in an illegal 
market and at great cost. The addict subculture, therefore, in contrast to 
the parent and the conflict gang cultures, has a marked utilitarian quality, 
but this utilitarianism is in support of and a precondition of the addict 
way of life. 

The kinship of the addict and other delinquent subcultures js brought 
out in the finding of the New York study that addicts are usually members 
of organized gangs and share the general philosophy of those gangs. After 
the onset of addiction, however, their participation in the more violent 
and disorderly activities of the gangs is reduced and they tend to cluster 
in cliques on the periphery of the gangs. There is little moral disapproval 
of drug use on the part of gang members, but it is usually discouraged 
and the status of the addict within the larger gang is lowered on the 
practical grounds that addiction lowers the value of the addict to the 
group. The reports of the Chicago investigators, however, suggest that 
they were studying a more “mature” addict subculture, one that is not 
peripheral to more “conventional” subcultures and in a merely tolerated 


status, but one that has achieved a higher degree of autonomy, with a 
loose and informal but independent organizatio 

high status in the communities within which 
addict, as described, is not a hanger- 
proudly in the world of the “cats.” 


; “any non 
bread (money) which does no: 


kick of them all” ; pimping, connin 


cultivates an image of himself as “cool,” self-possessed, assured, and 
quietly competent, places great value upon the esthetic amenities of 
clothes and music, and possesses a discriminating and critical taste. 

Both studies locate the addict subculture in those areas of the city 
which are most deprived, of the lowest socio-economic status, most lacking 
in effective adult controls—characterized by extensive family disorganiza- 
tion, high mobility, and recently arrived populations. Addiction character- 
istically occurs after the age of sixteen and is most heavily concentrated 
among the most-discriminated-against minority groups, especially Negroes. 

4. Semi-Professional Theft. The word “professional” is not intended 
to connote the “professional thief” of Sutherland’s description, The latter 
represents the elite of the criminal underworld, skilled, sophisticated, non- 
violent, specialized. It is intended to suggest, rather, a stage in a life 
history which has been described by Sutherland and Cressey as proceeding 
“from trivial to serious, from occasional to frequent, from sport to busi- 
ness, and from crimes committed by isolated individuals or by very loosely 
organized groups to crime committed by rather tightly organized groups.” 
(17) This sequence appears to characterize especially “persons who in 
young adult life become robbers and burglars.” The earlier stage of this 
sequence describes what we have called the parent subculture. Most 
participants in this subculture appear to drop out or to taper off after 
the age of sixteen or seventeen, A minority, however, begin to differentiate 
themselves from their fellows, at about this age, and to move in the direc- 
tion of more utilitarian, systematic, and pecuniary crime—what we are 
calling ‘“‘semi-professional theft.” 

Systematic research on this pattern, as a differentiated variant or 
offspring of the parent subculture, is scanty. However, an unpublished 
study on the amount of admitted delinquency among boys of juvenile 
court age in high delinquency areas of Chicago supports this conception 
of a subculture of semi-professional theft.” The detailed statistical findings 
will be presented in a later report. Preliminary analysis strongly suggests 
that the following characteristics, all presumptive evidence of a strong 
utilitarian emphasis, tend to go together with the later stages of a long 
history of frequent stealing which began at an early age: 


a. the use of strong-arm methods (robbery) of obtaining money. 

b. the sale of stolen articles, versus using for oneself, giving or throw- 
ing away, or returning stolen articles. 

c. stating, as a reason for continued stealing, “want things” or “need 
money” versus stealing for excitement, because others do it 
because they like to, or for spite. ý 


In the areas studied, this semi-professional stealing appears to be 
more of a differentiation of emphasis within a more diversified climate 
i ncy than an autonomo i i A 
of delinquency us subculture independently organized. 


2 This study was conducted under the auspices of the Illinois Institute f 
Juvenile Research and the immediate direction of Mr. Guy Procaccio cd 
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Boys who show the characteristics listed above commonly participate in 
non-utilitarian delinquency as well; e.g., giving or throwing away stolen 
articles or indicating that they steal for excitement, because they like to, or 
for spite. Furthermore, they belong to gangs the majority of whose mem- 
bers may engage in predominantly non-utilitarian delinquency. It seems 
probable, although it has not been demonstrated, that the semi-profes- 
sional thieves constitute cliques within the larger gangs and that they are 
differentiated from other delinquents in the same gangs with respect to 
other characteristics than patterns of stealing alone. We would surmise 
that, to the degree to which stealing becomes rational, systematic, delib- 
erate, planned, and pursued as a primary source of income, it becomes 
incompatible with anarchic, impulsive, mischievous, and malicious char- 
acteristics of non-utilitarian delinquent subcultures and that its practition- 
ers tend to segregate themselves into more professionally oriented and 
“serious-minded” groups. This, however, is speculation and is a subject 
for further research. 

5. The middle-class delinquent subculture. Thus far we have dis- 
tinguished subcultures primarily on empirical grounds; that is, investi- 
gators have observed the differences we have described, Middle-class 
delinquency commonly takes a subcultural form as well, but there is as 
yet no firm basis in research for ascribing to it a different content from 
that of the parent male subculture (13, 19). We distinguish it rather on 
theoretical grounds; since none of the problems of adjustment to which 
the working-class subcultures seem to constitute plausible and intelligible 
responses appear to be linked with sufficient frequency to middle-class 
status, we assume that middle-class subcultures arise in response to prob- 
lems of adjustment which are characteristic products of middle-class 
socialization and middle-class life situations. The notion that different 
patterns of behavior may be “functionally equivalent” solutions to the 
same or similar problems is familiar. We are suggesting that the same or 
similar patterns of behavior may be “functionally versatile” solutions to 
different problems of adjustment. However, we are persuaded that further 
research will reveal subtle but important differences between working- 
class and middle-class patterns of delinquency. It seems probable that the 
qualities of malice, bellicosity, and violence will be underplayed in the 
middle-class subcultures and that these subcultures will emphasize more 
the deliberate courting of danger (suggested by the epithet “chicken”) 
and a sophisticated, irresponsible, “playboy” 
symbolic, in our culture, of adult roles and cente 
liquor, and automobiles. 


approach to activities 
ring largely around sex, 


Determinants of the Male Subcultures 


A fully satisfactory theory of delinquent subcultures must specify the 
different problems of adjustment to which each of these subcultures is 2 
response, and the ways in which the social structure generates these prob- 
lems of adjustment and determines the forms which the solutions take. 
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Definitive theory can grow only out of research specifically con- 
cerned. with differences among these subcultures. Such research is in its 
infancy. For example, it is mot possible to determine from the published 
literature what are the characteristics of the cities in which the conflict 
gangs appear and of those in which it does not; the specific characteristics 
which differentiate urban areas in which delinquency assumes this form 
and those in which it does not; or the specific characteristics of the chil- 
dren who become involved in this sort of delinquency and of those who 
do not. There is a literature, most of it growing out of the work of the 
New York City Youth Board, which is valuable and suggestive (5, 15, 22, 
24, 25, 26, 28). Little of this literature, however, employs a systematic 
comparative perspective designed to throw light on the differential char- 
acteristics of this subculture and its social setting. With respect to the 
conditions which favor the emergence of a semi-professional subculture, 
the literature is practically silent. On the matter of middle-class delin- 
quency, there is an enormous emotional to-do and vocal alarm, but little 
more. There is a great need of case studies of middle-class delinquent 
groups, including detailed descriptions of the specific quality of their 
delinquencies and the behavioral context and community settings of these 
delinquencies. It is interesting that some of our most adequate and illumi- 
nating research concerns the drug addict subculture, which is numerically 
perhaps the least significant delinquent subculture and is restricted toa 
few sections of our larger cities, although where it appears it is a grave 


social problem and is most ominous for the young people who are caught 
up in it. 

To us, the subculture of the conflict gang is the most baffling. Several 
years ago Solomon Kobrin suggested, on the basis of his intimate knowl- 
edge of delinquency in Chicago, the differential characteristics of areas in 
which delinquency assumes the semi-professional form, and of those in 
which it assumes a violent, “hoodlum,” conflict form. These differences 
he described as differences in the degree of integration between the con- 
ventional and criminal value systems. In areas in which adults are engaged 
in consistently profitable and highly organized illegal enterprises and also 
participate in such convêntional institutions as churches, fraternal and 
mutual benefit societies, and political parties, criminal adult role models 
have an interest in helping to contain excesses of violence and destructive- 
ness: in these areas youngsters may perceive delinquency as a means to the 
acquisition of skills‘ which are useful to the achievement of conventional 
values and which may, as a matter of fact, lead to a career in the rackets, 
and to prestige in the community. Here delinquency tends to assume a 
relatively orderly, systematic, rational form, We Suspect that this type of 
area is relatively rare and that the pattern of semi-professional theft is 
correspondingly rare, as compared with the occurrence of the parent and 
hoodlum-type patterns. In a contrasting type of area adults may violate 
the law, but this violation is not systematic and organized, and the crimi- 
nal and conventional value systems do not mesh through the par 
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delinquency in areas of this type tends to be unrestrained by controls 
originating at any point in the adult social structure.” (12, p. 658) 
Delinquency takes on a wild, untrammeled, violent character. “Here 
groups of delinquents may be seen as excluded, isolated conflict groups ^, 
dedicated to an unending battle against all forms of restraint.” (12, p. 659) 

This is the kind of provocative formulation of which we stand much 
in need. However, Kobrin’s formulations have not, to our knowledge, led 
to research to test their validity. Furthermore, although this formulation 
specifies the kind of breakdown of controls under which a conflict sub- 
culture can flourish, it does not account for the positive motivation to 
large-scale organized gangs, the warlike relationships between gangs, and 
the idealization of toughness, relatively unregulated by an intergang code 
of chivalry and fairness. It is a defect of many of our theories of delin- 
quency that they try to account for delinquency by demonstrating the 
absence of effective restraints. Delinquency, however, and certainly this 
particular form of delinquency, cannot be assumed to be a potentiality 
of human nature which automatically erupts when the lid is off. Nor do 
we believe that the emphasis on conflict can be explained as a way of 
expressing and channelizing aggression accumulated through a variety of 
frustrations, We do not deny either the frustrations or the aggression of 
many of the youngsters in this subculture. But it is apparent from the 
reports of workers that the violence we see is as much a matter of con- 
formity, sometimes in the face of great fear and reluctance, to a highly 
compulsive group-enforced ideal of toughness as it is a simple outburst of 
pent-up hostility. We will not at this point add our own speculations to 
those of others. It is our purpose here merely to indicate the nature of 
the problem. 

It is a matter for further research to determine the extent to which 
the patterns we have described, and other patterns, are variants of a com- 
mon subculture or subcultures, with qualitatively distinct etiologies, or 
quantitative extremes of the common subculture with the same variables 
accounting for their existence and their extremity. In this paper we have 
chosen to describe these patterns as variants. The description of these 
variants, and their accounting, in etiological research and theory, is the 
major task of the larger project of which this paper is a partial report. 

i With respect to the drug addict subculture, the New York and 
Chicago investigators present different interpretations, and it is an in- 
teresting challenge to theory to account for these differences or to 
reconcile them. The New York investigators state unequivocally that “All 
juvenile drug addicts are severely disturbed individuals,” and that 
“adolescents who become addicts have deep-rooted, major personality 
disorders.” (1, pp. 59-60) Specifically, they suffer from a weak ego, an 
inadequately functioning superego, and inadequate masculine identifica- 
tion. These defects, in turn, can be traced to family experiences. Up to 
the age of sixteen or so these boys do not behave very differently from the 
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of criminals in the conventional institutions. “As a consequence, the | 


ordinary gang delinquent. At about this age the emotionally healthy 

© youngsters develop a new conception of themselves consistent with age- 

= graded role definitions and expectations in our culture. The gang activities 

become kid stuff, the gang begins to break up, the boy begins 

to organize his life around a job, his girl, his future. “It is at this stage 

Sy that those members or hangers-on who are too disturbed emotionally to 

” face the future as adults find themselves seemingly abandoned by their 

old cronies and begin to feel increasingly anxious.” (1, p. 62) They take 

la to the use of drugs because drugs help to reduce anxieties resulting from 

personal incapacity and because they make it easy to deny and to avoid 
facing deep-seated personal problems (14). 

The Chicago investigators, on the contrary, question the concept of 
the addict as a “sick person,” whose addiction is a symptom of personality 
defects (8). They emphasize, on the one hand, the breakdown of controls 
which occurs in areas which “are characterized by a high density of a 
recently arrived and largely unsettled population” (23), and whose 
residents cannot mobilize effectively to secure law enforcement against 
even that behavior which offends their own standards. They emphasize, 
on the other hand, the problems of adjustment which are a function of 
the social position of the populations within those areas, the problems, that 
is, of the most depressed sectors of the most disadvantaged minority 
groups, who are increasingly sensitized to the value, goals, and conceptions 
of success of the dominant social order but who are categorically excluded 
from the opportunity for legitimately achieving them. Since they are 
denied participation, except in a servile and unrewarding capacity, in 
those activities which are defined by the dominant institutional order as 
the legitimate, “serious,” and really important activities, these groups turn 
their back on this order and the sober virtues which it enjoins, and make 
a virtue and an ideal of “play,” of irresponsible, autonomous, hedonically 
oriented activity which seeks its consummation and reward in the extrac- 
tion of the maximum “kick” from the present moment. The problems of 
adjustment to which the cat culture is a response are not a function ofa 
pathological character structure; they are socially structured strains 
endemic in the lower-class urban Negro and other minority group 
populations. 

How are we to account for the contrast between the two interpreta- 
tions? It is possible that one or the other represents faulty speculation 
which is not in keeping with the data and which is a product of a socio- 
-logistic or psychologistic bias. However, both grow out of responsible 
systematic research and neither can be lightly dismissed as an autistic 
distortion of the plain facts, It is possible that the two populations studied 
= cannot be equated, that we are dealing with two different addict sub- 

cultures, It is possible, also, that the cat culture described by the Chicago 
researchers is a logical extreme of the gradual isolation from the aa 
conventional gangs which is documented by the New York studies Thi . 
till does not explain the differences noted in the two studies, Boie 
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It is further possible that the two scts of conclusions are not mutually | 
exclusive. With respect to the Chicago study we may make two observa- j 

tions: (1) it is always a minority of young people in any given arca who 
become addicts, and therefore there must be selective processes at work 
in addition to those stressed by the Chicago investigators: (2) the Ji 
methods of the Chicago study were not designed to reveal the kinds of Zt 
data concerning personality structure to which the New York investigators ) 
attach such importance. It may well be that, without regard to individual \ 
peculiarities and abnormalities, the social setting described in the Chicago j 
reports is one in which the addict subculture is attractive and possible, but j 
that, within this general setting, the attractiveness of this response is | 
further enhanced for those with the character structure described in the 

New York reports. Furthermore, it is possible that this kind of character 

structure occurs with exceptionally high frequency in lower-class Negro | 
areas. A family constellation of floating, irresponsible males centering 

around a hard-working, overburdened mother is common in this segmen’ 
of the Negro population, and it is the sort of constellation that might be 
expected to produce the weak ego, inadequately functioning superego, 
and inadequate masculine identification that are ascribed to the addicts f 
personality. In short, it is possible, although it is still speculative, that the j 

methods of the two studies illuminate different aspects of the same reality. | 

In Delinquent Boys, it was suggested that the middle-class delinquent | 
subculture is a response to ambivalence and anxiety in the area of sex-role 
identification, aggravated by the prolonged dependence of the boy upon | 
his family, and the indefinite postponement of adult self-sufficiency and | 
self-determination. This interpretation has been questioned by Wilensky 
and Lebeaux (21) who argue that anxiety about male identity is greate. _. 
in the lower class. The working-class delinquent subculture, therefore, i 
determined by both status anxiety and sex-role anxiety; the middle-class) -4 
subculture is determined by anxiety about becoming a man, an adult. 
Wilensky and Lebeaux conclude that this theory would predict even 
sharper contrasts between working-class and middle-class delinquency 
than the official statistics would show. 

A recent study (13) based on self-reported behavior of western and | 
mid-western high school students does not support this prediction or } 
suggest that there is any significant difference in middle-class and working- | 
class delinquency rates in the several communities studied. The same ° 
findings might not obtain in large urban areas or non-caucasian popula- $ 
tions, which were not studied, but at least in this one respect the findings . 
are not consistent with inference from the Wilensky and Lebeaux hypoth- 4 
esis. This argument does not lack plausibility, however, and research is ta 
obviously necessary to decide between what are, at this point, rival | 
speculations. 

In an effort to account for the apparent increase in middle-class 
delinquency, Cohen (4) suggested that, as a result of changes in the. 
structure of our economy, labor market, and school system, the traditiona ` 
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deferred gratification pattern of the middle-class boy is breaking down. 

In an economy of scarcity this pattern of deferred gratification did, as a 

matter of fact, “pay off.” It was a prerequisite to movement through the 

schools and to the economic opportunities to which the schools were an 
\ avenue. Furth€rmore, middle-class parents could point to the obviously 
greater economic affluence of themselves in contrast to the unskilled and 
generally unprotected mass of working class people. Thus, with support 
from parents, the economy, and the school, the “college boy” way of life, 
to use Whyte’s felicitous phrase (20), was inculcated in middle-class 
children and in working-class children who aspired to “better themselves.” 
This pattern was incompatible with commitment to a delinquent way of 
life. 

What has happened to this picture? Again very briefly, we find that 
the labor market no longer requires large numbers of unskilled workers 
and that organized labor does not welcome teen-aged competitors for a 
limited supply of jobs. The demand is, on the contrary, that the school 
hold on to young people as long as possible and keep them off the labor 

3 market, The school is compelled to retain and to promote “college boy” 
d and “corner boy” alike, to adopt a child-centered philosophy, to minimize 
invidious distinctions and differential rewards for working-class and mid- 
© dle-class ways of life. The structural supports of a pattern of deferred 
gratification are therefore weakened. Incentive for this pattern is further 
weakened by the relatively greater economic strides made by organized 
labor. The child can see all of this and, as a consequence, is likely to find 
the college-boy way of life less attractive—this, in spite of the fact that a 
college education can be statistically demonstrated to be “worth” a con- 
‘siderable sum! 

Sociologists have pointed out that our society provides no well-defined 
role for adolescence (21), a period in the child’s life when the problem of 
establishing his personal identity becomes especially crucial. With the 
weakening of the deferred gratification pattern, the choice among 
alternatives as the: boy seeks to fill this status void is more likely to become 

a delinquent choice. When he tries to establish his identity as an adult, or 
as a man, he finds the “conventional,” the “respectable,” the “responsible” 
criteria of adult status denied him. Hence, he tends to symbolize his 
adulthood by irresponsible, hedonically oriented behavior involving the 
: courting of danger, liquor, sex, cars, etc. E 
Still other changes in society and in child rearing patterns, especially 
among middle class parents, may have contributed to an increase in 
delinquency in this class of youngsters. These changes have to do with the 
relatively greater independence from each other of family members as a 
i result of the economic changes we have talked about, the democratization 
of family relations, vacillation in child rearing philésophy as a result of 

increasing concern with what the “experts” in the field have t 

(together with vacillation on the part of the latter), and the “c 

youth” which holds that all pain, especially psychic pain, 
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children and that it is the responsibility of parents to minimive pain and 
frustration for their children. All of these things require documentation 
in the form of carefully conducted research. All, however, appear to 
weaken the deferred gratification pattern of socialization and the authority 
of parental figures, to retard the internalization of authority, to reduce 
the ability to tolerate frustration, and to contribute to an increase in 
delinquency among middle-class children, 

This is, perhaps, more than enough speculation on the conditions 
which might facilitate the formation of middle-class delinquent sub- 
cultures. The saddest commentary, however, is that we are faced with a 
poverty of speculation, without which there can be no meaningful 
research, without which, in turn, there can be no conclusions that are 
more than speculation. 


Delinquent Subcultures: Female 


j ¥ J 9, 11) the professiona] literature on 
female delinquency is of little help in determining how, in what ways, and 
to what extent that delinquency is subculturally patterned. There is little 


that interactive context 


. These data are largely lacking for fem 
delinquency. = 


subculture. He argues that a girl’s status depends large] 
of the males with whom she is identified ; Sey upon the status 


that, in order to i 
E achie 
respectability, a girl must be able to attract the “honorable” dentea of 


mobility, are inclined to seek reassurance of their sense 
by abandoning their reputation for chastity, which ha 
an unrewarding virtue, and by making themselves sex 
they gain, thereby, the assurance of male attention an 
within transitory and unstable relationships which 


value on the marriage market. Like its male counterpart, this pattern 
, 
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represents the rejection of conventional and respectable but unattainable 
status goals and the disciplines which lead to them, and the substitution 
therefor of the satisfactions to be obtained in the immediate present with 
the resources presently available. The complete mechanism whereby the 
social structure generates this subculture is surely much more complex 
than this, but the argument is intended only to suggest a common core of 
motivation which goes far to explain the characteristic sexual content of 
this subculture and, indeed, of female delinquency in general. 

Not only is little known about this parent subculture. With perhaps 
one exception, still less is known about the numerous varieties of female 
delinquent subcultures, except that they exist. There are gangs of girls 
organized for and around sexual activities; there are mixed groups of 
middle- and upper-middle-class boys and girls organized as sex gangs, 
with an emphasis on refinement, gentility, and sophistication; and there 
are gangs of girls strongly resembling the male hoodlum gang. At the 
present time little can be said, even in a descriptive way, about any of 
these. 

It is possible to say a little more about the female drug addict sub- 
culture, on the basis of our analysis of interview material gathered in the 
course of the Chicago drug use study, and of material in preparation for 
a Master’s degree thesis at the University of Chicago (16). The observa- 
tions to be set forth here are tentative and will be more fully elaborated 
in a later publication. 

The girls whose interviews we have read are predominantly Negro, 
of low social status, and located in the same type of area as that from 
which the male addicts characteristically come. However, some of them 
come from relatively respectable and well-off Negro families and there 
are no strikingly obvious common patterns, sequences, or problems of 
adjustment exhibited by all the cases. However, certain features recur 
with impressive frequency. Almost all of these girls have had difficulty in 
establishing satisfactory relationships with the other sex, although for 
divers reasons. A theme which runs through history after history is isola- 
tion from the main stream of normal, relaxed, boy-girl relationships, 
loneliness, depression, and a pathetic yearning for marriage to a stable, 
responsible, respectable man. These girls appear to fall prey easily to 
exploitative and irresponsible men, who exercise extraordinary power over 
them apparently because of the girls’ need for male companionship and 
love, or a simulacrum thereof. Pregnancy, desertion, and “hustling” occur 
with monotonous regularity. The girl may be introduced to opiate drugs 
by other girls, by male companions, or in mixed groups of “fast” company. 
The nature of these circumstances is such that the girls often find them- 
selves isolated, depressed, and threatened. These conditions heighten 
their dependence on the drug and upon social contacts which assure the 
completion of the cycle. 

_After addiction, hustling on a full time basis in order to support her 
habit and sometimes her lover’s habit is almost invariable. During the 
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period of addiction her range of associates is almost entirely narrowed to 
other addicts and prostitutes, but her relationships with even these people 
are likely to be tangential and incidental to the procurement of the drug, 
and to her profession. A vicious cycle is characteristic of all the histories 
we have read: addiction and prostitution lead to a further isolation from 
respectable society and a lowering of status; these, in turn, increase lone- 
liness and depression and the girl’s vulnerability to exploitation by men: 
and these, in turn, encourage continuation in or relapse into the use of 
drugs. 

Although these girls move on the fringes of the cat culture, they do 
not, we think, participate fully in it. They are not “fast, noisy, aggressive 
cats,” seeking status among other cats through their kicks and their hustle. 
They are not proud of their habit and their hustle is strictly business. 
frequently a distasteful one. Without exception, these girls express a desire 
for respectability, but they find it difficult to escape from the vicious circle 
in which they have become entrapped. 


Summary ig 


It is apparent that we have barely stepped over the threshold of the 
study of delinquent subcultures. The purpose of this paper has been to 
enumerate some of the principal varieties of these subcultures, to describe 
or to suggest some of their important features, to speculate on their origins, 
to indicate the types of research and theoretical work which are most 
needed, and to provide some suggestive hypotheses to be tested or revised 
by later research. 
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Community Integration and the Social Control 
of Juvenile Delinquency ` 


Eleanor E. Maccoby, Joseph P. Johnson, and Russell M. Church 


The important role that community integration and social control 


are assumed to play in the prevention of delinquency is highlighted by 


Shaw, in his discussion of the differences in delinquency rates in various 
parts of Chicago. In the famous Chicago studies, done more than 25 years 
ago, it was found that delinquency was highest in the center of the city, 


areas marked by physical deterioration and declining population, Shaw 
offered the following hypothesis: 


ance on the part of the community to delinquent 
is low, and such behavior is tolerated and may eve 
approved. 


Moreover, many of the people who come into the deteriorating section 
are European immigrants or southern Negroes. All of them come from 
cultural and social backgrounds which differ widely from the situations 
in the city. In the conflict of the old with the new the former cultural and 
social controls in these groups tend to break down, This, together with the 
fact that there are few constructive community forces at work to re-estab- 
lish a conventional order, makes for continued social disorganization.? 


If community disintegration js indeed a factor producing juvenile 
delinquency, how precisely are the effects produced? In an attempt to 
devise an empirical study 


i gs from a study done as a class project 
inar € l s in the Department of Social Relations, Har- 
vard University, during the fall of 1954. Members of the seminar, who participated 

i field work were: Abraham Black, Louis Cer- 
vantes (S.J.), Elizabeth Cohen, Eugene Gallagher, J. B, Hefferlin, Dean Peabody, 
Bernard Portis, Molly Potter, Paul i 4 


J. Reiss, R, Cuyugan Santos, Paul Sawyer, 
Nancy Waxler, and Henry Wechsler. uld like to express their grati- 


: ators, Delinquency Areas, p. 204-5, University 
of Chicago Press, 1929. 
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reasoned that something like the following process might occur: a child 
who, for a variety of reasons, has an interest in deviating, tries out one or 
two deviant acts in a tentative way, to see what the reaction of the com- 
munity will be. If he lives in a disorganized community (where the rate of 
moving in and out will be high and where neighbors are not closely bound 
by social, religious, or kinship ties) there will be relatively little chance 
that he will be seen by someone who knows him or knows his parents, so 
long as the act is committed outside the walls of his own dwelling. The 
people who do see him may be deviants themselves, and may not consider 
the behavior especially reprehensible. But even if they do disapprove, they 
may nevertheless choose not to interfere, being reluctant to mention the 
incident directly to the child or his parents since they do not know them, 
and being afraid to attract the attention of the police to themselves by 
reporting the act to the authorities. s 

Our basic hypothesis is then, that in disorganized neighborhoods 
individual adults will feel less responsibility for guiding other people’s 
children into the paths of “good” behavior, and will ignore deviant acts 
when they see them being committed, unless they themselves are directly 
involved. Under these circumstances, the children who are making their 
first tentative explorations into delinquency will find that they have a good 
chance of escaping any painful consequences of their antisocial activities, 
and will be emboldened by this knowledge, with the result that delin- 
quency will increase in the disorganized neighborhoods. 

To test whether this hypothetical picture represents what actually 
occurs, we compared two areas of Cambridge, Mass. The areas were 
chosen to be as similar as possible with respect to socio-economic status of 
residents, but still highly different in delinquency rates. We set out to test 
the following specific hypotheses: 
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1. The high delinquency area will be less integrated” than the low, in 
the sense that people living in the “high” area will be less homogeneous 
with respect to ethnic and religious background, will be more transient, 
will be less well acquainted with their neighbors, and have fewer per- 
ceived common interests with them. 


2, In the high delinquency area, values about pre-delinquent acts will be 
more “permissive” than in the low delinquency area. That is, there will 
be a tendency for residents to believe that youthful acts such as fighting 
drunkenness, minor shoplifting, and minor vandalism are not especially 
reprehensible, are “natural” and sometimes to be condoned. Attitudes 
toward such behavior in the low delinquency area, on the other hand. 
should be relatively severe. # 


3. In the high delinquency area, private citizens will be less likely to take 
remedial action when they see other people’s children engaging ih Some 


š kind of delinquent or pre-delinquent activity. 


We interviewed a sample of adults in each of our two neighborhoods 
and our questions covered (a) the respondent’s attitudes toward several 
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categories of juvenile misbehavior, (b) the degree of the oe rae S 
integration in his community, and (c) Yeports of soon pO pes 
delinquent or pre-delinquent behavior in the neighborhood, — a 
each respondent to tell us exactly what action (if any) had been taker ) 
people who observed or knew about the incident, 

Before we report our findings, let us describe 
the two neighborhoods, and our methods of obtai 
required. 


our criteria for choosing 
ning the information we 


The Two Neighborhoods 


It is well known, of course, that de 


linquency rates are higher in 
neighborhoods where the residents h 


ave low socio-economic status. We were 
tor, however, and wanted to hold it 

o census tracts from the city of Cam- 
bridge, one with a high deli a low rate, with 


scen that the areas 
ucation, fairly well matched on occupation, with 


e hundred dollars in median income, The differ- 
tes were quite dramatic.® 
We were unable to fing areas whi se two in 
i i in delinquency 
e erences which exist 
sufficient to produce 
ay is that considering 
se neighborhoods are 
education, and even 
part of the range in 


fairly similar on such item 
income, while they diff 
delinquency rates, 


The Survey Method 


Having selected our two are 
areas by probabilit 


greater 


{ as, we chose delling units from these 
y sampling methods (area s 


f ampling) and within house- 

holds, selected for Interview 50 Per cent of the adults in the selected 

households.* We defined as adult 

all unmarried people of 

“sensitive” topic. 
SiTi will be noted delinquency area a 

cases which are reported to the police are brou, 


i uvenile A is may 
mean either that the offenses committed court. This may 


by Juveniles in this area are more serious, 


TABLE 1 
Tuer Two SAMPLE AREAS COMPARED 


High Low 
Delinquency Delinquency 
Area Area 
Juvenile Delinquency 
Average annual rate per 1000 children in 7-16 age 
group from 1948 through 1950, based on number 
of cases brought before the juvenile court. 152 4.9 
Cases handled by Crime Prevention Bureau 
Average annual incidence per 1000 in the 7-16 age 
group from 1950 through 1952. based on number 
of cases reported to the Cambridge police dept. 34.0 99.1 
Truancy 
Rate per 1000 in 7-16 age group for five-month 
period Sept. 1952—Jan. 1953, public and parochial 
elementary and high schools, as reported by the 
City Attendance Supervisors. 34.1 4.1 
Education 
Per cent adults without high school diplomas 1950 
census, computed for those over 25 years of age. 76.1 71:2 


Occupation 7 
Per cent employed males in occupation group, 1950 
census: 

Professional. managerial, clerical, and sales 
Graftsmen, foremen 
Operatives, service workers, laborers. 


Median Income (1950 Census) $2630 $3176 


Mean Rent (1950 Census) $25.72 $30.48 
Population (1950 Census) 3976 3818 
Per cent of population between 7—16 yrs. 14.8 14.2 


incidents of delinquent behavior in the neighborhood which may not have 
come to the attention of the police, we took great pains to try to convince 
the respondents that we had no connection with any official agency. Even 
so, there were a number of families who clearly did not want to confide 
in us; we encountered more suspicion in the high delinquency area, where 
we suspect that some of our potential respondents believed we had come in 
connection with some delinquent act of their own children. Altogether 
11 per cent of the people approached for interview refused to be inter- 
viewed. An additional 16 per cent could not be reached, because they 
could not be found at home after several call-backs, because of illness a 
We did not include in the sample anyone who had lived at his jitetent 
address less than six months, because we felt such people would not be in 
a good position to give us accounts of neighborhood incidents. In the hich 
delinquency area we interviewed 129 people, in the low delinquenc wre, 
107, Our sample contained a somewhat higher proportion of waren tl 
census figures would lead us to expect in a complete probability na aa 
The interview took between 25 minutes and an hour, and consisted 
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of a standard list of open-ended questions plus a list of probes that were 
to be used whenever the respondent mentioned a specific incident of 
juvenile delinquency occurring in the neighborhood. At the end of the 
interview, the interviewer filled out an “incident report sheet recording 
the age and sex of the children involved in the incident, the relationship 
of the witness to the deviating children, and the nature of the control 
action (if any) taken by the respondent or other individuals in the neigh- 
borhood. The kinds of delinquency inquired about in the interview were: 
major and minor thefts, truancy, vandalism, street fighting, drunkenness, 
and the use of insulting, abusive language. 


Results 


Community Integration 

Our high delinquency area was clearly less integrated in terms of the 
criteria of integration we employed. First of all, the low delinquency area 
was highly homogeneous with respect to religion: 93 per cent were Cath- 
olic, as contrasted with 53 per cent in the hig 
more, those who were Catholics were more frequent church-goers in the 
low delinquency areas than in the high, Thirty-five per cent of the Cath- 
olics in the high delinquency area said they attended church less than once 
a week, while in area “low” only 15 per cent report this, Area “low” was 
also more homogeneous ethnically: Here our sample shows a fairly high 
concentration (32 per cent) of people of Canadian origin, quite a few of 
these being French Canadian, with virtually no Negroes, or people of 
Eastern European origin. In contrast, our sample from the high delin- 


quency area had 18 per cent Negroes, and 16 per cent East Europeans, 
with only 9 per cent Canadians, 


h delinquency area, Further- 


, but both areas 


o c spondents in the high delin- 
quency area and 71 per cent in the low area had lived in their present 
neighborhood for ten years or more. 


Despite the fact that most of 


5 


t they had common interests with their 


‘integr. 
communities cannot be attrib 
residence. We might point o 
integration in our high delin 
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TABLE 2 
ES IN MEASURES OF [NTEGRATION 


AREA DIFFEREN 


H igh Low 
Delinquency Delinquency 

Per cent who: Area Area 

Report liking the neighborhood 64% 85% 

Know more than ten of their neighbors by name 52% 635° 

Know more than five neighbors well enough to borrow 28% 50% 
something (“Like a hammer or a cup of sugar”) 

Feel they have “pretty much the same interests and 33% 599% 

ideas” as the other people in the neighborhood 
Number of cases: 129 107 


deteriorating situation. This particular low level of social interaction might 
remain stable for many years. 

We do, then, find evidence for the first of our hypotheses. In the 
high delinquency area, residents do not know each other as well as in the 
low delinquency area, and do not feel as much a part of the community. 
Does this mean that they withdraw from playing any role in the informal 
control of children’s deviant actions in their community? Before we 
examine the answer to this question, let us take up one other factor that 
might lead the residents of a high delinquency area to avoid controlling 
delinquent or pre-delinquent actions; perhaps they do not take such 
actions as seriously as do the residents of a low delinquency area. Do the 
two areas differ in their values about certain actions that the larger 
society defines as “delinquent”? 


Attitudes Toward Deviant Behavior 

Measuring attitudes toward deviant behavior is a difficult matter. 
One clearly cannot ask “Do you think excessive drinking is a good or bad 
thing? How about theft? Assault?” In our first formulations of questions 
in this area, we found we were getting universally righteous answers, in 
which everybody reported (at least to our primarily middle-class inter- 
viewers!) being “against sin.” In pretesting question wording, we found 
that the only way we could differentiate among respondents in this area 
was to ask, not whether certain actions were “right” or “wrong,” but 
how serious actions were. That is, while all respondents might apres that 
stealing a candy bar from the dime store was “wrong,” some expressed 
the view that it was not a very serious matter—that it was the sort of 
thing all children might be expected to do at some time or another, and 
that they would outgrow it if no issue were made of it: others rrd d 
such actions as the first step toward more serious criminal actions F 
felt that drastic disciplinary action was called for. We inquired o 
seven different kinds of pre-delinquent behavior. Two of our the nd 
are presented below to illustrate the way we approached these issues: 
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Every neighborhood has a certain amount of fighting between groups of 
children. Some people think it’s very important to stop these fights, other 
people think the youngsters are just learning to stand up for themselves 
and should be left alone. How do you feel? 

Sometimes we hear of children damaging the property of people who live 
in the neighborhood—for instance, bending over car acrials or letting the 
air out of tires or ripping up fences. If children do this sort of thing, dg 
you think it’s anything to worry about, or are they just letting off steam? 


Table 3 shows the proportion of respondents in each area who 
thought each of the seven kinds of act was “serious,” who qualified their 
answers, or who thought the actions were “not serious.” The striking thing 
about the table is the similarity of the attitudes in the two areas. In both 


TABLE 3 
Areca DIFFERENCES IN ATTITUDE Towarp Types 
OF 
PRE-DELINQUENT AcTSs* 
. Not No 
Serious Depends Serious Answer 
Abusive remarks High Delinquency Area 57 30 12 01 1005% 
Low Delinquency Area 47 33 12 08 10050 
Minor thefts High Delinquency Area 36 50 12 02 100% 
from stores Low Delinquency Area 49 46 05 01 100% 
Damage to public High Delinquency Arca 57 26 10 06 100% 
property Low Delinquency Area 64 22 08 07 100% 
Damage to private High Delinquency Area 40 32 22 07 100% 
property Low Delinquency Area 41 36 15 08 100% 
Fighting High Delinquency Arca 28 48 23 02 100% 
Low Delinquency Area 22 50 27 02 100% 
Drinking High Delinquency Area 79 17 03 01 100% 
Low Delinquency Area 87 08 01 04 100% 
Truancy High Delinquency Arca 42 42 12 04 100% 
Low Delinquency Area 41 42 11 06 100% 


* The percentages in this table are based upon 129 cases in th 
area, 107 in the low. In none of the seven instances are the 
significantly different in the proportion reporting a 


e high delinquency 
two neighborhoods 
“serious” attitude. 


areas, drinking is considered the most serious juvenile offence, fighting the 
least. People in the low delinquency area took a slightly more serious view 
of minor thefts from stores, damage to public property, and drinking than 
did their high-delinquency-area counterparts; but this trend was counter- 
balanced by a tendency for the high-delinquency-area respondents to take 
a more serious view of abusive remarks and fighting. 

Our findings, then, are not consistent with the point of view that the 
adults in a high delinquency area take a tolerant or indifferent attitude 
toward delinquent and pre-delinquent activities on the part of children- 
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We see no evidence that “delinquent values” about the “wrongness” or 
“seriousness” of these actions prevail in the high delinquency area. This 
issue will be discussed further below. 


Informal Social Control 

We have seen that while the two areas did not differ in their views 
about how serious various kinds of delinquent behavior are (at least if 
their verbal reports to our interviewers may be trusted), the high de- 
linquency area was less integrated, and we reasoned that this lack of 
integration might result in individual residents being unwilling to take 
action if they observed their neighbors’ children engaged in some sort 
of deviant behavior. We asked our respondents hypothetical questions 
about whether they ould step in and try to do something about it if they 
observed abusive language, property damage, fighting, or drunkenness. 
Table 4 shows that the respondents in the low delinquency area report 
themselves somewhat more ready to “do something about it,” significantly 
so in the case of fighting and drinking. ‘ 


TABLE 4 
AREA DIFFERENCES IN PERCENTAGES WHO “WOULD DO SOMETHING 
‘ABOUT IT” IN HYPOTHETICAL INSTANCES OF DELINQUENCY 


High Delinquency Low Delinquency 


Child’s Hypothetical Act Area Area 
Open rudeness. insulting language 26% 31% 
Property damage 32% 42% 
Fighting 12% 25% 
Drinking 85% 21% 

Number of cases 129 107 


The actual controlling behavior in real incidents reported by the 
respondents showed some area differences in the same direction, although 
the differences are not large. To study the kinds of action that had been 
taken in actual incidents of neighborhood delinquency, we first recorded 
all the incidents from the “incident report sheets” in which action by the 
respondents was both “possible and necessary,” and in which the re- 
spondent’s own children were not involved. If someone else had already 
taken remedial action about the incident, we did not regard it as necessary 
for the respondent to do so, even if the respondent observed the incident. 
And if the respondent knew about the incident but had not actually Seti 
it and/or did not know the identity of the culprits, we did not regard it as 
possible for the respondent to act. On the other hand, if the respondent 
heard about the incident without actually witnessing it, and did know th 
identity of the delinquent children, we included the incident in our list 
of incidents in which some controlling action by the respondent wo id 
have been possible. For example, an incident of vandalism in a see a 
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schoo] was reported, in which a gang of boys had entered the school by 
breaking windows, and had thrown ink on the floors and slashed furni- 
ture. The police had been unable to learn the identity of the vandals. a 
of our respondents knew who the boys were, having learned the details 
through her own sons, who were ostensibly not involved. She could have 
told either the police or church authorities, but had not done so. This 
incident would be included in the list of incidents in which action by our 
respondent was both “necessary and possible.” 7 

In all, 206 such incidents were reported by the respondents in o 
high delinquency area, and 130 were reported by the respondents in our 
low delinquency area, Of course, some respondents reported no such 
incidents, while others reported several. 

Having listed the incidents in which contro] by the respondent would 
have been possible, and in which no one else had already taken remedial 
action, we wished to determine the number of these incidents in which 
the respondent actually had taken action. Before doing this, however, we 
divided the incidents according to whether the respondent had or had 
not been the victim of the delinquent act. Our hypothesis about greater 
social control in the low delinquency area applies especially to acts of 
delinquency in which the observer is not the victim. That is, in both areas, 
we might expect that when the respondent himself has been stolen from 
or had his property damaged, he will be motivated to catch 
the offenders. But we have hypothesized that in 
hoods, individual citizens will act to stop devi 
if they themselves are not involved. 

Table 5 shows that, as expected, when the respondent is himself the 
victim of an anti-social act on the part of a juvenile offender, he is very 


and punish 
well-integrated neighbor- 
ant juvenile behavior even 


reproving the child directly, or getting in touch with the child’s parents. 
When the respondent is not the victim, there is a somewhat greater 
tendency for an observer to take action in the low delinquency area than 
in the high. In 60 per cent of the non-victim incidents reported from the 
“low” area in which the respondent was in a position to tak 


took no action and 25 took action in at least one instance. These pro- 
portions are quite similar (and not statistically different), The difference 
between the two areas appears to lie in the fact that in the high delin 
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TABLE 5 


AREA DIFFERENCES IN THE NUMBER OF INCIDENTS IN WHICH 
THE PONDENT TOOK CONTROLLING ACTION 
Number of 
‘ Respond- % of respondents 
Number of ent R. did incidents reporting 
incidents took not take in which at least 
reported action action R.acted one incident 
Respondent the victim: 
High delinq. arca 86 72 14 8450 62 
Low deling. area 78 69 9 889 47 
Respondent not the victim: 
(but control possible ) 
High deling. area 120 +8 72 10% 68 
Low deling. area 52 31 21 60% 41 


quency area, each respondent reports more non-victim incidents, and his 
tendency toward controlling action is not proportional to the number of 
incidents he reports. That is, the more incidents a respondent reports, the 
lower the proportion of them he will have attempted to control. And 44 
of the respondents in the high delinquency area had ignored at least one 
non-victim incident in which they could have taken action; only 21 
respondents in the low delinquency area did this. . 

One explanation of this fact is that in the high delinquency area, 
more of the delinquent acts are committed by gangs of children (rather 
than by individual offenders), and the deviant children are older, on the 
average. Naturally, when an observer sees a delinquent act being com- 
mitted by a group of five or six boys in their middle or late “teens,” the 
observer will hesitate to interfere because of the physical danger to him- 
self, Several of our respondents told us of people who had been beaten 
up when they attempted to stop gangs of boys who were engaged in 
delinquent activity. But the greater frequency of older offenders in the 
high delinquency area does not fully account for the lower proportion of 
controlling actions on the part of residents who are not directly involved. 
Even when the deviant child is young enough so that it would not be 
dangerous to try to control him, his deviant action is somewhat less likely 
to meet with a controlling action in the high-delinquency area (see 
Table 6). 

In both areas, many of our respondents expressed reluctance to 
interfere in the control of other people’s children. We asked: “We're 
interested in how you feel about whether it’s all right to correct somebody 
else’s child, When somebody else’s child gets into mischief, and you see it, 
do you think it’s up to you to say anything, or do you think it’s better ta 
stay out of it?” One third of the respondents in each area said that they 
thought it was all right for them to do something, but the majority 
expressed strong doubts about the propriety of interference, and many 
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TABLE 6 
AREA DIFFERENCES IN CONTROLLING ACTION IN RELATION TO THE AGE 
OF THE DEVIANT CHILD. INCLUDING ONLY INCIDENTS IN WHICH 
THE RESPONDENT WAS NOT THE VICTIM) 


No. of incidents Action No action 
(action necessary taken taken by 


and possible) by R. R. 
Child under 13 yrs. old* . 
High delinq. area 51 29 22 
Low deling. area 29 20 
Child 13 or over 
High deling. area 62 16 46 
Low deling. arca 23 11 12 


* When several children were involved in delinquent activity together, the median 
age of the group was taken as the age for this tabulation. The number of inci- 
dents included is less than the number reported in Table 5, since for some 
incidents the respondent did not report the age of the child or children involved. 


said categorically that a child’s misbehavior is his parents’ responsibility 
and others ought not to interfere. One respondent expressed this reaction 
as follows: 


We generally keep out of other people’s business with their kids. They 
just don’t want us to do anything about them. Definitely—even if I knew 
them—I’d just go on and not pay any attention. People wouldn’t like it— 
they’d say what does he know about my kids! We get along fine with 
everybody and I wouldn’t want it to change by sticking my nose some- 
where where it’s not wanted. 


It is interesting that while we found no area differences in respondents’ 
own opinions about whether it was all right to interfere with other 
people’s children, we did find some differences when we asked whether 
other people in the neighborhood felt it was all right. In the high delin- 
quency area, people more often said that their neighbors believed one 
ought to mind one’s own business (22 per cent said this, as contrasted 
with 9 per cent in the low delinquency area). 

There are a number of reasons, then, why an individual might 
choose not to interfere. One is the desire to maintain harmonious rela- 
tions with neighbors. Perhaps one reason why respondents in the high 
delinquency area ignored more of the incidents they saw is that they did 
not want to get the reputation of being interfering busybodies; so they 
therefore took action only in the most serious cases or in the cases where 
they had hope of being effective. Another concern, mentioned primarily 
by respondents in the high delinquency area, is that of avoiding retalia- 
tion from either the deviant child or his parents. We were told of instances 
in which an individual had tried to go to the parents of a child who ha 5 
committed a delinquent act, and had been met with abusive language O" 
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even physical violence from the parent. Finally, in our high delinquency 
area, eight respondents said they had decided not to speak to a delin- 
quent child or his parents because they already knew that the family 
would be unresponsive to pressure that the parents themselves were 
alcoholic or criminal or indifferent to the activities of their children, 


Summary and Discussion 
We compared two areas of Cambridge which were similar in socio- 
economic status, one having a high rate of juvenile delinquency and the 
other a low rate, We interviewed a sample of residents in these two com- 
munities concerning “community integration,” attitudes toward delin- 
quent behavior, and the social control of such behavior, We took 129 
interviews in the high delinquency area, 107 in the low, and reached 73 
per cent of the people initially designated for interview in a probability 
sample. Our major findings were: 
1. The high delinquency area was less “integrated” than the low. 
That is, residents of the “high” area, as compared with r sidents of the 
low delinquency area, did not like their neighborhood as well, did not 


know their neighbors as well, and did not so often feel that they shared 
a their neighbors. This was true despite 


interests and points of view with ) a 
the fact that both areas had fairly stable residence patterns. The low 
delinquency area was also somewhat more homogeneous with respect to 


the religious and ethnic backgrounds of the residents. 
2. The areas did not differ in their attitudes toward the “seriousness”’* 
of different kinds of deviant juvenile behavior. 


3. Residents of the low delinquency area, when they saw a child 
in which the observer was not directly 
involved, were somewhat more likely than residents of the “high” area to 
take some action—cither interfering directly with the child's activities, or 
informing the police or the child’s parents. Area differences in this respect 
were not great, however, and an attitude of reluctance to interfere pre- 


vailed in both areas. 


engaged in deviant behavior 


Some of our initial speculations about the processes of social control are 


Supported, and some are not. We found, as expected, that people in the 
high delinquency area do tend to ignore children’s pre-delinquent and 
delinquent actions somewhat more often, and this provides an atmos- 
Phere in which delinquency can grow more easily. f f ; 
We originally thought that one of the reasons residents in a high 
delinquency area might be slow to take controlling action when they 
observed incidents of delinquent behavior was that they hold delinquent 
values themselves, and feel that actions of delinquent children are 
actually quite acceptable. We did not find this to be the case; residents 
of the high delinquent area were just as quick as the residents of the “low” 
area to tell us that minor vandalism and small thefts from stores, etc. 
were serious and should be dealt with severely. How shall we interpret 
this finding? One possibility is that the respondents did not reveal their 
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real conscious attitudes to our interviewers. We do not know; we can only 
point out that while a number of respondents did express indulgent 
attitudes about juvenile misbehavior, in response to our particular 5 
tion-wording, these respondents were found equally often in the two ane 
so that the attitudes they expressed do not appear to be differentially 
related to a high delinquency rate. 

Assuming for the moment that most of our respondents told us the 
truth about their conscious attitudes, how are we to explain the fact that 
the residents of a high-delinquency area appear to share the values of the 
larger society about the “wrongness” and “seriousness” 
as stealing, damaging property, juvenile drunkenness, etc.? We may be 
dealing here with the ticklish problem of different 
perhaps these people are ambivalent, 
pro-social attitudes, they simultaneously have strong 


ot take steps to stop the child. Or per- 
values about specific criminal activities, 


that the “delinquent values” which 


gh-delinquency areas actually char- 
acterize, not the entire delinquent neighborhood, but only the actual 


families in which the delinquent children are found. We encountered 
children got the reputation of being 
he family and isolate 
ay with the deviant 
» Who might have made 
quent children, would 
- Thus the pro-social 
o affect delinquent 


OY growing up “just like daddy.” It 
Suspect, much more common) that 


: 
the parents in delinquent families do not want to see their children be- 


come criminals. Granted that the re 


hae 


eg., the parents may be too inconsistent, too rejecting, or too brutal in 
their punishment to transmit values effectively. In our own study, we 
interviewed a woman one of whose children was already in a reformatory, 
and whose younger children were notorious in the neighborhood for 
stealing and property damage. This woman strongly expressed values 
about the “wroneness” and “seriousness” of juvenile thievery and vandal- 
ism. Yet we learned from her neighbors, whom we also interviewed, that 
she was helping her children to conceal stolen goods. Neighbors also said 
that the children were forcing their mother to abet their activities in this 
way, by threatening to tell their father about the male visitors she 
occasionally entertained during his absence. It appears, then, that the 
lack of maternal control over these particular delinquent children 
stemmed, not from their mother’s failure to adopt the values of the larger 
society about the “wrongness” of theft and vandalism, but from the 
special circumstances which gave these children freedom to reject their 
mother’s efforts to inculcate these pro-social values. a . 

Our study suggests that a neighborhood pattern of social isolation 
of families may be an important factor in delinquency. We see no evi- 
dence that this social pattern is either the cause or the result of lack of 
homogeneity of values about delinquent activities as such. But the lack 
of social integration appears to have certain direct effects in a lowered 
level of social control of delinquent and pre-delinquent activities. 
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Dependency Conflicts in Aggressive Delinquents ` 


Albert Bandura and Richard H. Walters 


The general theory of antisocial aggression that we are proposing 1s 
that such a disorder originates primarily from the disruption of the 
child’s dependency relationship to his parents. In the first place, the 
frustration of the child’s dependency needs, through a lack of affectional 
nurturance on the part of one or both of the parents, serves as a con- 
tinuing instigation of hostility and aggression. The disruption of the 
dependency relationship also has important effects on the course of the 
socialization process. Although a certain amount of socialization of a 
child takes place through direct training, most of the values and standards 
that will govern his behavior are acquired through imitation of the im- 
portant adults in his life. Where close dependent ties to the parents are 
lacking, the child will have little opportunity or desire to model himself 
after his parents and internalize their standards of behavior. In the 
absence of such internalized controls the boy’s aggression is likely to be 
expressed in an immediate, direct, and socially unacceptable fashion. 
Thus an impaired dependency relationship may not only be a source of 
aggressive feelings, but may also limit the boy’s capacity to handle such 
feelings adequately once they are aroused, 


Method 


Support for this theory was obtained fro 
in the San Francisco area. Fifty-two adolescent boys between the ages 
of fourteen and seventeen, and their parents, were selected for study. 
Twenty-six boys with a history of aggressive-destructive behavior were 
selected on the basis of records provided by the Alameda County Pro- 
bation Service and the Guidance Department of the Oakland Public 
Schools.* Twenty-six controls were chosen from boys who, according to 
the opinion of school counselors, were neither Over-ageressive nor over- 


m a recent study conducted 


* This paper is largely based on a chapter of a forthcoming book to be pub- 
lished by Ronald Press: Adolescent Aggression by Albert Bandura and Richard H. 
Walters, in collaboration with Robert B. Cairns, Marian Hallett Weide, and 


Thomas N. Weide. The investigation was Supported by research grants from the 
National Institutes of Health, the Public Health Service (M-1349), and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation (NSF C-3045). i 


* The authors are especially indebted to Miss Marion H. Clark, of the Depart- 
ment of Individual Guidance and Attendance, Oakland Public Schools, and to Dr- 
Clyde E. Sullivan of the Alameda County Probation Office, for arranging the 
facilities for carrying out the study, and for assistance in the selection of subjects 
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inhibited. The study was confined to Caucasian boys who came from 
legally intact families, who were of average or higher intelligence, whose 
parents were steadily employed, and who did not live in deteriorated or 
high-delinquency neighborhoods. The aggressive and control boys were 
individually matched on the basis of the boys’ ages, and the fathers’ 
occupational status. 

Data relating to child-training practices and intra-family relation- 
ships were obtained through interviews with the parents and the boys. 
The family members were interviewed separately and, in most cases, 
simultaneously by three different interviewers. A semi-structured form of 
interview schedule was used, and the interviews were recorded on 
audographs. ‘The areas investigated included the boys’ aggression, de- 
pendency, and sex behavior, and the parental handling of such behavior: 
parental demands, restrictions, and disciplinary practices; and the quality 
of relationships within the families. In addition, the boys’ identification 
with their parents and their conscience development were studied. The 
data were rated on five-point scales directly from the interview record- 
used for the mother, father, and 


ings; different pairs of raters were l 
adolescent interviews, respectively. Reliabilities of ratings were generally 
high, being predominantly in the .80’s and .90's (Pearson's r). The data 
were analyzed by testing for the significance of differences between group 
mean values on the various scales, using the t-test for correlated data. In 
Most instances, a specific hypothesis was being tested and, when this was 
the case, a one-tail test was used. Additional, clarifying information was 
obtained by intercorrelating some of the measures. The correlations re- 
ported in this paper were obtained by intercorrelating ratings for each 
group of families separately and then finding average correlations by 


means of an r to z transformation. 


Hypothesis 

While the general hypotheses concerning the role of dependency were 
based on clinical observation and prior studies of delinquency, the specific 
Predictions relating to child-training practices largely originated from the 
theory and raene of Sears, Whiting, and their collaborators (ai, 2, 3). 
One set of hypotheses was concerned with aspects of the parents’ behavior 
which might contribute to the development of dependency. It was 
predicted that the parents of the aggressive boys would, in general, show 
less warmth and affection toward their sons, and would be more rejecting 
than the control parents. Inasmuch as the aggressive boys came from 
families that were relatively intact, it is unlikely that they had experienced 
the nearly complete deprivation of affectional nurturance that has been 
characteristic of hyperaggressive children reported in the literature. Since 
they had received a serali amount of continuous parental care, it was 
assumed that these aggressive boys would have to some degree developed 
z dependency S 


Once the dependency motive is acquired, the extent to which de- 
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pendency behavior is overtly manifested should be determined by the 
parents’ handling of such behavior. Consequently, hypotheses relating to 
the parental handling of the boys’ dependency behavior were advanced. 
It was predicted that the parents of the aggressive boys would be less 
permissive of dependency behavior and that they would be more punitive 
when such behavior occurred. These predictions were based on the con- 
ception of the antisocial boy as being fearful of dependency involvements 
as a result of being continually frustrated and punished for dependency 
strivings. 

Consistently with the above hypotheses concerning the parents, it 
was predicted that the aggressive boys would show less overt dependency 
than would their controls, and that they would display more dependency 
anxiety as a result of the greater punishment they had received for de- 
pendency behavior. It was also predicted that the aggressive boys, as a 
result of repeated rebuffs, would feel more rejected by their parents. 
Through such experiences they would develop expectations of being dis- 
: . * i ist and avoid dependency 
relationships. The Insecurity surrounding dependency behavior would 
thus generalize to persons other than the parents and make these boys 


se emotional attachments. 


PN ng a to Psychoanalytic theory, as elaborated by Sears and 
iting, the process of identification originates in the dependency rela- 


tionship. Since the mother is . 
y s : repeatedly ass a Fr 
drive-reducing experiences for p y associated with satisfying 


to be pleased, and even flattered, whenever the child expresses their 
attitudes or emulates their behavior, such imitation is likely to bring the 
rewards that the child is seeking. Moreover, expressions of self-disapproval 
and self-criticism following misbehavior will often serve to reinstate the 
parents’ love and approval and thereby reinforce the imitation of their 
negative evaluations, Imitation is rewarding to the child in still another 
way. The child learns early to reproduce the parents’ behavior and thus 
to reward himself by expressions of self-approval and self-love when the 
Parents are not present. Thus there is active learning by the child of 
attitudes and values which his parents may have never attempted to 
teach, In other words, the child identifies with the parents. 

On the basis of such considerations, the hypothesis was put forward 
that the aggressive boys would present weak internal controls stemming 
from a lack of internalization of parental standards. This hypothesis 
implied that the control boys would be deterred from socially disapproved 
acts mainly by feelings of guilt, whereas the aggressive boys would be 
deterred primarily by fear of punishment by others. 


Parent Interviews 


It was apparent from the interviews that the aggressive boys had 
received a good deal of maternal care in infancy and early childhood. 
There was no significant difference between the two groups of mothers 
in the amount of time they had spent in affectionate interaction with their 
sons during childhood years. . 
. _— The case is different, however, for the groups of fathers. Taking a 
joint estimate from the data of both the mother and father interviews, 1t 
was found that the control fathers had spent more time in affectionate 
interaction with their boys. The picture of the parents’ current warmth 
and affectionate demonstrativeness to the boy parallels very closely the 
Pattern of early childhood. Neither the mother ratings nor the father 
ratings, taken alone, yielded any significant differences between the 
groups of mothers in their warmth to the boy. The difference between the 
two groups of fathers was, however, clearly significant whether the com- 
Parison was based on the fathers’ own accounts OF on the accounts given 
by the mothers. In general, the control fathers had close and warm 
relationships with their sonst in contrast, the relationships between the 
aggressive boys and their fathers were characterized by a good deal of 
distance and coldness. 

The findings from the parent interviews gave strong support to the 
hypothesis that the aggressive boys would exhibit strong dependency 


Conflicts. On most of the scales measuring aspects of the boys’ dependency 
e significant differences between 


Yr i : . 
Lationships with their parents there wer h ; 
€ aggressive boys and their controls. The aggressive boys sought their 


fathers help and company less often, and were more resistant to accept- 
in : 3 
8 the help and companionship of either parent. 
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E oa 

- (Interviewer). seas 

i Wie Jim is in difficulties, does he ever come to you to talk things 
over? 


ther) (Case 21). coupe 
a Wan = — such as a heart-to-heart talk about something? No, 
he stays off by himself pretty much. He seems to work things out by 
himself. In other words, he doesn’t come to us very often about any 
kind of problem. 


I. Suppose he is worried about something, or has gotten into a scrape, 
does he come to you then? 


M. He’s pulled himself into a shell pretty much, I think he's been 


worried about a few things, but I can’t seem to, like I say, he doesn’t 
open up. 


e e 


I. When Frank js in difficulties, does he ever come to you to talk 


things over? 

F. (Father). (Case 39), ; 
To my knowledge no. He never, unless he had something he was 
fixing or something like that that he needs help on. Actually, the 
trouble is he never confides in us, 


I. Suppose he’s worried about somethir 
does he come to you then? 


F. No. 


1g, or has gotten into a scrape, 


Are there any other ways in which he 


F. Small things he has difficulties with h 
that but if something is troubling hi 
about or anything, then I think he ne 
us. Unless it was something small 


asks you to help him out? 


ell come and ask you about 
m, actually that he’s worried 
ver did confide in cither one of 


i © them with their difficulties, 
also emphasized the importance of their learning to handle the very same 
problems on their own and to fend for themselves, Such. conflicting 
maternal expectations were not uncommon, This type of situation where 
the boy is both encouraged and punished fi 


or the same behavior is cer- 
tainly likely to produce a dependency conflict in the boy, 
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I. How much have you encouraged him to come to you for help? 


M. (Case 11.) Oh, we've told him all along, if he wants help to come to 
dad or me. 

I. When Fred has a decision to make, to what extent does he talk it 
over with you? 


M. He'll tell me about it. Sometimes ask me what he should do. 
I. What might you say in a case like this? 


M. I tell him to make up his own mind. I like them to think for them- 
selves, 


As this mother further described this boy's dependency behavior it 
was evident that he had almost completely inhibited his dependency 
strivings, a solution that seemed to have been adopted by most of the 


aggressive boys in our sample. 


I. When Fred is in difficulties, does he ever come to you to talk things 
over? 


M. No. He keeps his own counsel about things. 


I. Suppose he’s worried about something, or has gotten into a scrape, 
does he come to you then? 


M. No, he keeps it to himself. 


If a child's early dependency has met with a great deal of frustration and 
Punishment, one would expect that the child would give up seeking the 
Parents’ help and support. Thus the parents would have little occasion to 
discourage or punish such behavior in the child's later development. 
"here is some evidence that such a factor was indeed operating in the 
families of the aggressive boys. In effect, this would tend to diminish the 
iferences between the groups of parents in their current handling of 
dependency behavior. 


2 s ‘ ine because you felt he 
I. Have you ever discouraged him from coming a y 


should stand on his own feet a little more? 

M. (Case 21). No, I never discourage him because he never comes very 
much and I certainly don’t want to discourage that little bit he would 
come. 

boys were still making bids 


Nev . _ 
ertheless, in the few cases where aggressive s L 
tration and punishment of 


or siv 
s fependency gratification, the mothers’ frus 
c : g ‘ 
behavior was clearly evident. 


I. Have you ever discouraged him from coming because you felt he 
should stand on his own feet a little more? 
M. (Case 15). Yes. I've told him that it was strictly his problem. He'd 


have to work it out to his best advantage; such problems as 10 school, 
how to get along and so forth. Yes. I’ve pointed out to him that he’s 
sixteen now and he should make his own decisions about certain things 
and start to think about his future - . - 


avi 


i 2 
I. Do you ever feel he wants to be too much in your company? 


i q > demands 
M. He doesn’t want to be too much in my company but he ge a 
f i I i portion 
7 tion when hes around in prop 
too much of my atten : k; ere 
i z a ve him and the little girl. 
ount of attention that I can gi ] 1 tli 
R, jem to spend more time with his father (laughs) but en 
oe don’t seem to have too much in common as far as a 
he He gets on my nerves cause he constantly a 
tion regardless of what I’m doing. He helps himself to anything 


a a ê 
sees and wants. He doesn’t seem to have much consideration for th 
rest of the family. 


This latter case also illustrates how a dependency drive may be “a os 
rarily strengthened through frustration, As he is turned away, the boy 
demands harder what he is denied; finally he helps himself 
and this in all like 
more strongly. 


ageressively 
lihood leads his mother to reject his demands all the 


I. When Bill is in diffic 
over? 

M. (Case 49). No, He doesn’t like to talk to 

I. Suppose he’s worried about 

M. No. 

I. How about asking you for hel 


M. Very seldom asks fi 
a book report but t 


I. How much have 
things like these? 


i ~ things 
ulties, does he ever come to you to talk thing: 


anybody at such times. 


1 ? 
something, does he come to you then: 


P on his schoolwork? 


or that either unless he w. 


ants me to help him with 
hat’s not too often, 


you encouraged him to come to you for help i? 


Although some difference was fo 
in their punitiveness of dependency, it i 
approach in the interview might have 


nge of responses 
concerning the parents handling of 


dependency, and so brought eve” 
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greater differences than those that were obtained. The punishment of a 
child's strivings for a positive social interaction has no social sanction and, 
therefore, is unlikely to be openly acknowledged. The operation of reward 
and punishment for dependency is thus likely to be more subtle. The gen- 

~ cral attitude and emotional responsiveness of a parent may, in this case, 
be a more important factor than his or her specific handling of the child’s 
dependency behavior. Thus, a measure of parental rejection may reflect 
a more pervasive form of punishment of the child’s approach reactions. 
If this is so, the results of this study leave no doubt that the aggressive 
boys had experienced many rebuffs in their attempts to gratify their 
dependency needs. Both the mothers and the fathers of the aggressive 
boys were more rejecting of their sons than were their controls. 


Adolescent Interviews 


The ratings of the boys’ interviews provide strong confirmatory evi- 

dence of the aggressive boys’ reluctance to enter into dependency relation- 

* ships. The aggressive boys sought the help and company of their parents 

to a much lesser degree than did their controls. The boys’ reluctance was 

Most evident in their relationships with their fathers, a finding that is 
consistent with the results from the parent interviews. 


I. How about if you are worried about something or have gotten into a 
scrape, do you go to them then? 

B. (Boy) (Case 47) p 
No. I usually keep it to myself. Well, if I, there was really something 


I couldn't keep to myself, I think I would go to her (mother) more 


than to my father. 


boys felt that they could benefit from the 


In > 
contrast, many of the control ie 
g : 


Parents experience and readily turn to them for support and 


I. How often would you say you went to your father to talk things over? 
B. (Case 48). About, hm, maybe about, do you think I should do oe 
or about maybe a job, or if he thinks I should take it, or if he thit 

I should go someplace or do this, or on money problems or anything, 
I ask my father. 
I. Is it the same with your mother? 
B. Not as much with my mother as with my father. Tm not closer to 
him than to my mother, but I think what I do he's done usually and 


he has more insight into it. 


fig findings also suggest that the aggressive boys’ dependency con- 
Parents ee generalized to relationships other than those with the 
approval ar aoa the aggressive boys sought the advice, help, and 
So enema their teachers less often than did the control boys. They were 
anxiety tesista to the help which the teachers offered them. Their 
about dependency was shown not merely by their avoidance of 
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i jior 
d d behavior. but also by the discomfort which such behav 10) 
ependency 3 
aroused in them. 


é elor to talk over 
i teacher or a counselor to 
I. How do you feel about going to a 

problems? 


. (Case 23). I don’t like to. 


B 
I. How about asking them for help with schoolwork? 
B. No. 

I 


Does it ever make you feel u 


i at hel 
ncomfortable if you have to get help 
from a teacher or counselor? 


B. I just don’t like it, I just, I don’t know, 


T just don’t like asking them 
for help. I don’t want to. I don’t know y 


vhy. I just don’t like to. 


behavior was considerably more aay 
in which it may be seli-deteaning © 
ection of which he already feels ve 
ident described by one of the mothers: 


ike he 
ast year in school, he just seems mie 
own and go to work, He was always, ak- 
laugh. You know, hell make faces, ae 
ing all the kids laugh. Naturally, the teacher doesn’t like that, beci my 
if she can’t calm him down she can’t get the whole room. So n | 
will come home and say, “Oh, Mother, I just can’t, she don’t like 


act 
the teacher.” And I explain, “How can she lik 
like that?” 


a kid who makes other kids 


e anybody that can 


ings 
It was evidently difficult for the boys to express directly the feeling 
of rejection they might have experienced, 

the aggressive boys felt considerably more 
and by their fathers, than did the contr 
likely to reveal their feelings when asked if 
treated all their children alike. 


Even so, it was evident ii 
rejected, both by their moni 
ol boys, They were paan | 
they thought that their pare 


iyos 
"ats my brother a bit (pause), À a 
j she’s treating hi! 

I. How do you feel about this? 
B. Well, I tell her once in a while, “You should treat us all alike,” ? 
she says, “He’s older "re supposed to mind him, do what 

wants you to do,” Different things ]j 


A few boys, who had in other conte 


anxiety, also expressed very directly thei 
parents. 


e 


B. (Case 33). I prefer to work things out for myself. 

I, Does it ever make you uncomfortable if you have to get help from 
another fellow or can’t make up your mind for yourself? 

B. Yes, it does. It makes me feel like I need somebody around me. 

I. How do you prefer to spend your time, alone or in the company of 
friends? 

Bi AlE ece a 


I. Would you say you like to have friends to talk things over with and 
trust in, or do you think it’s better to rely on nobody but yourself? 


B. I want to rely on myself. I don’t want to rely on others. 
I. How much do you think you can trust other guys? 


B. Not too far. 

I. How much do you feel she (mother) understands you? 
B. She doesn't. I don’t think she understands me too much, I never rely 
on her. You know what I mean... - 


I. How much do you feel he (father) understands you, and tries to 


help you? 
B. Not at all. I don’t understand him. 
I. Do you think he likes having you around? 
B. By the way he acts, I don’t think he does. 


A ; PESTY] 
I. How much do you think he takes an interest in you: 


B. Not too much. 
There seemed little doubt in such cases that the boys’ distrust and lack of 
security in all dependency relationships had originated in their parents 
failure to provide a warm, acceptant, and nurturant family atmosphere. 

The aggressive and control boys differed very little in the amount of 
warmth and esteem that they showed for their mothers. In contrast, the 
aggressive boys showed significantly less warmth and esteem for their 
fathers than did their controls. Here again is evidence that most of the 
aggressive boys had experienced a severe break in the father-son relation- 
Ship, Since a male child has eventually to achieve a masculine identifica- 
Hon, a disruption of the relationship between father and boy is especially 
likely to hinder the development of conscience control. 

The main index of the boys’ identification with their parents was the 
extent to which they gave evidence that they thought, felt, and acted like 
their parents, and consciously regarded them as models. In spite of the 
Crudeness of ‘the measure, it was found that the aggressive boys shöwed 
Significantly less ‘dentifeation with the fathers than did the control boys. 
he boys’ preferences for living with one 
ld their parents separate, the control 
the father much more 


o K : 
DA reover, on a scale measuring t 
Ti 
3 ent rather than the other, shou 
YS were found to express a preference for 
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frequently than the aggressive boys. This latter finding is all the more 
impressive when the fact is also taken into account that both aggressive 
and control boys sometimes refused to register a preference, although for 
quite different reasons. Usually the control boys could not choose because 
of their close attachment to both parents: for the aggressive boys, how- 
ever, the difficulty seemed to be more one of double avoidance. 


I. Let's turn to your family now. Let's suppose your mother was living 
in one place and your father in another, which would you choose to 
live with? 

B. (Case 19). If I had to live with one or 


a the other, I wouldn't live 
with any of them. 


Fairly consistent positive relationships were found 
identification and dependency measures ; 
significant beyond the .01 level. Identificat 
.44 with help-seeking from the father, 
pany, and .38 with praise-seeking 
relations for identification with 


between the 
most of the correlations are 
ion with the father correlated 
-43 with secking the father’s com- 
from the father, The corresponding cor- 


N ; the mother were .57, .33 and .33 re- 
spectively. The identification and dependency measures were in turn 


related, also in a highly consisten igs of rejec 
. " Ís t manner, to t i i f 
tion and to their warmth 2 he boys feelir gs 1 


© interpreted both as supportive evidence for 
ied , and as further justifying the focus 
antisocial boy. = espendency relationship in this study of the 


(r = .29) was obtained between tl Br addition, a significant correlation 


weak conscience development an 
fear of consequences, rath 

; er than throu icipati : 
were rated for the amount of guil gh e patiar: of guilt. The men 
gression towa 
; they were also 


Fear is an ineffective deterrent when a person Pacis 2 trans- 
gression is unlikely to be detected or that possible ise hegre cts to 
himself can be somehow circumvented or forestalled The a aA 
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of fear of consequences was strikingly illustrated by the response of one 
aggressive boy to a question concerning his sexual behavior. 


I. Have you ever had the chance to g0 all the way with a girl and 
deliberately held yourself back from doing so? 

B. (Case 13). Yeah. 

I. What sort of things make you hold yourself back? 

B. Well, lots of times you know, if too many guys get to screwing her, 
you know, you can get syphillis or some kind of disease like that. All 
these guys, you see, I had nothing to worry about because I was the 

That was it. The other guys 


first one that had intercourse with her. 
intercourse, three or four 


got her after I did, so all these guys had the 
of them after I did. 
though undoubtedly false, 


his boy evidently gained a sense of security, 
of the possible harmful 


a being the first to have sex relations: fear 

; ects vanished, and he had no further hesitation about performing the 
act. 

oys showed little guilt about antisocial 


In general, the aggressive b 
harmful activities. 


behavior è 3 . 
havior even when it involved serious destructive or 
I. Have there ever been times when you've felt you've got to do some- 
thing just for the hell of it? 
| B. (Case 23). Yeah. 
I. What kinds of things? 
B. Well, I feel like going out and getting drunk 
the shit out of some guy. 


and going and beating 


I. How often have you done this? 

About five or six times. 

I. How do you feel about it afterwards? 

B. I feel good. I always pick on a person bigger than me, so I can’t 
` y x Be ick 

think I was picking up some guy smaller. I don’t care if he’s that 

much bigger. He’s always bigger than me. 

joys were likely to experi- 


As thi 

3 Ulis Pe zy ; ie 
boy’s remark illustrates, the aggressive b 1 

d against others. 


ence relie 
elief, rather than guilt, when they aggress¢ 


Discuss 
t js and Summary 
| nes the material presented in this paper, and other findings that 
tis fully presented here, it is evident that the antisocial boys 


EXperj x 
ome many conditions that were particularly unfavorable for 

izati 7: : r ‘ : s 
and ation through identification. The fathers’ lack of affection for, 


€pende edly led to a frustration of the boys’ 
to oea needs. The mothers’ greater affectional nurturance was likely 
er Westie tt the development of dependency, while at the same time 

ton, and her punishment of some of the boys’ dependency be- 


rejectj 
Jection of, the boys undoubt 
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havior, undoubtedly reinforced the boys’ dependency a NA pee 
sequently, the boys —— es — dependence, and fear 
voided c spendent involvem k 
— analysis supported the view that penr on 
identification are closely related, and that a disruption of the depen a 
relationship will decrease the likelihood of internalization of par i - 
standards and values. Thus, it would seem that one of the conditions p 
producing identification, a close dependent interaction between 
parents and boy, was lacking in the aggressive boys’ families. — 
The parents of the aggressive boys showed less warmth and 6 ne 
for each other than did the parents of the control boys. The aggressi w 
boys felt as much warmth and esteem for their mothers as did pe 
controls; they showed, however, much less warmth and esteem for thei 
fathers. Since the fathers received relatively little prestige and acceptance 
within the family they were unlikely to serve as important models for 
imitation. . oat 
Limitations of space have precluded the full presentation of £ 
relevant findings in this paper. In addition to the findings already Lae 
sented, the ratings showed that the parents of the control boys relied 
largely on psychological disciplinary methods: in contrast, the parents 
of the aggressive boys relied to a much greater extent on such methods a 
ridicule, physical punishment, and deprivation of privileges. The use ° 
these later methods may have further weakened the dependency relation- 
ship, and thus impeded the development of internalized controls. . 
The child’s first identification is with his mother or mother-substitute- 
The male child, however, must eventually identify with a male adult 19 
order to fulfill the masculine role that is very carly in life demanded of 
him. In fact, continued parental approval will ordinarily be dependent 
on such a shift being successfully made. The psychoanalytic theory 
regards this shift in identification as a child-initiated defensive maneuver: 
in our view, however, this process is initiated primarily by the parents. In 
fact, it was found that greater father-identification occurred in the group 
of control boys, whose fathers made relatively high demands for male- 
appropriate behavior. Parental pressures for a male-identification are, ° 
course, re-inforced by the expectations of other adults who are significant 
figures in the boy's early childhood, as well as by the peer group. 

A shift in identification should be facilitated if the father accepts the 
boy, rewards him with affection and approval, and spends sufficient time 
with him for imitative behavior patterns to be established. A close inte! 
action between father and son should become increasingly important as 
the boy grows older and transfers more and more his dependency fro™ 
his mother to his father or other adult males, As his interests become 1” 
creasingly masculine, many of the activities in which the boy engages gon 
be more easily shared by the male parent, In fact, for the adolescent © 
participate in his father’s activities may be a token that he is attainı?s 
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male status; to accompany his mother, on the other hand, is more likely 
to be interpreted as a sign of immaturity. 

The interviews both with the aggressive boys and with their parents 
clearly indicated that in most families a severe break had occurred in the 
father-son relationship. ‘There appeared, in fact, to be a consistent and 
pervasive disruption of the emotional ties between father and boy which 
was more clearly perceived as such, and presumably more keenly felt, by 
the boy than was the disruption of the relationship with the mother. This 
disruption of the father-son relationship undoubtedly made identification 
with the father difficult and consequently the internalization of parental 
values was not completely achieved. 

The aggressive boys were thus retarde 
ment. Although they were not completely guilt-free, in comparison to the 
control boys their guilt feelings over aggressive, sexual, and destructive 
antisocial behavior were relatively weak, The antisocial boy is in many 
respects like a small child whose impulses are held in check by external 
threats rather than by self-control. 


d in their conscience develop- 
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The Effects of Parental Role Model on Criminality 


Joan McCord and William McCord 


Those who are at all familiar with criminology no longer aca 
the importance of the family environment in the causation diated iat 
Among the many factors in the home which are known to be re toate of 
crime are the parents’ attitudes toward their children, their met oe 
discipline, and their attitudes toward society, This last factor, the ae i 
role model—the behavior and attitudes of the parents—is the oc oe 
this paper. Many criminologists have emphasized the importance o ape 
paternal role model in the making of criminals. The aim of this Priel 
is a more detailed investigation of the ways in which paternal role mo 
affect criminality. : ville 

The present research is an outgrowth of the Cambridge-Somerv ; 
Youth Study, designed by Dr, Richard Clark Cabot for the prevention l 
delinquency, In 1935. Dr. Cabot and his staff selected 650 lower- a 
lower-middle-class boys from Cambridge and Somerville, Massachusetts; 
as participants in the project. Half of tl 
Cabot as pre-delinquents, and the other h 
the group) were considered “normal” 
officers. The average age of these boys 
cal examinations, and psychological t : One 
another as nearly similar in background and personality as possible. T 
from each pair (determined by toss of a coin) was placed in a treatme 


group; the remaining boys constituted the control group. 
The treatment program b 


age) for five years. Counsel 


se . *y: 0 
ministers, parents, and neighbors detailing the backgrounds of each 
their boys. More importantly, 


hese boys were referred e 
alf (added to avoid sigman a 
by their teachers and communi 7 
was seven, After interviews, phys! 


A : ive 
S a preventive to crime,? the comprehens 


d 
* See for example: Healy, William, and Augusta F, Bronner. Delinquents 4” ` 
Criminals. New York: Macmillan, 1926; and Glueck, Sheldon, and Eleanor, 
Glueck. Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, New York: The Commonwealth Fu 
1950. ion Of 

er. An Experiment in the Preventto and 
Delinquency. New York: Columbia University Press, 1951; William McCord, sity 
Joan McCord, with Irving Zola. Origins of Crime, New York: Columbia Unive” 
Press, 1959. 


z atched tO 
esting, each boy was matched 


ê 
elors provide a fund of information on tP 
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Seventy-two boys who died, moved away from the area, or were 
dropped from the project near its beginning have been omitted from the 
present study. For the remaining 253 boys, running records had been kept 
which depicted each boy as he acted in his family and among his peers. 
The records describe conversations overheard by the counselors and 
discussions with the counselors; they report casual and formal inter- 
views with or about the boys and their families. 

In 1955 a staff of trained workers read these voluminous case 
records and recorded data pertaining to the behavior of each boy's 
parents. Thus, information on family background was based on direct, 
repeated observations by a variety of investigators, over an extended 
Period of time. f 

Also in 1955, the names of the subjects and their parents were sent 
through the Massachusetts Board of Probation. In this way, we learned 
which of our subjects and which of their parents had acquired criminal 
records either in Massachusetts or Federal courts. For the purpose of this 
study, we defined as criminal anyone who had been convicted at least 
once for a crime involving violence, theft, drunkenness, or sexual vio- 
lations, We recognize, of course, the deficiencies in this standard: some 
and a number of cultural variables inter- 
subsequent conviction. 


criminals may escape detection, 
cede between the committing of a crime and 1 
Nevertheless, as we have argued elsewhere in more detail, we believe that 
this is the most objective standard available. : 

_ The information produced by the Cambridge-Somerville Youth 
Study enabled a unique longitudinal analysis of the causes of crime: the 
oys averaged seven years of age when the data was first collected, while 
their average age was twenty-seven when their criminal records were 
gathered, Moreover, since all of the boys came from the relatively lower- 


Class, disorganized urban areas, they were all exposed to the delinquent 
Albert Cohen elsewhere in this 


sub-culture described by James Short and 

‘sue, Since this factor was held constant, we could concentrate our 
attention on those variables which differentiate among boys living in 
transitional areas, s 

In the study of the relation between role models and crime, we 
Ocused on three interacting variables in the familial environment of the 
ys: the role model of the parents, the attitudes of the parents toward 
the child, and the methods of discipline used by the parents. 

The parental role model was, of course, our basic variable. Infor- 
mation about this factor was ascertained from two sources. First, the 
verbatim records kept by the observers contained direct evidence of the 
ev cryday behavior of the parents. Second, reports from the Boston Social 
oe Index and the Massachusetts Board of ag ee 
sam between the parents and community ag e classi = 
by ¢ Parent into one of three groups: 1) those who had a bg 

ode, EOurts for theft or assault or who had spent time In es e or 
eral prison; 2) those who, though they were non-criminat by our 
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definition, were known to be alcoholic (many had records for ein 
drunkenness) or were sexually promiscuous ina blatant ec apa a 
those who were neither criminal nor alcoholic nor sexually un ne 
These we considered as non-deviant. Two raters independently checking 
the same randomly selected cases agreed on 90 per cent. a 

In addition, information was gathered concerning the attitu ‘ s Ki 
each parent toward the subject. Previous research has linked er 
rejection and crime; consequently, we expected that the influence o be: 
parental role model might well depend on the emotional relation a 
the child and his parents. A parent was considered “warm” if he or 5 4 
generally enjoyed the child and showed affectionate concern for ham a 
parent was considered “passive” if he or she had very little to do wi 3 
the child. And a parent was considered “rejecting” if he or she e 
primarily negative attention to the child. Finally, of course, there a 
a number of absent parents. (We rated step-parents in families — 
they had replaced the natural parents). Using these classifications, oe 
judges agreed in their ratings on 84 per cent of the fathers and on o 
per cent of the mothers in the cases selected at random from the samp!e- 

Disciplinary methods, as well as parental attitudes, have often been 
cited as an important variable in the causation of crime. Since discipline 
can be regarded as the mediator between parental values and the child’s 
learned behavior, we naturally wished to investig: 
this factor. The classification of discipline 
division between techniques which depended 
of the parent for effectiveness, and those tech 
drawal of love. Verbal or 
displays of violent anger, 
“punitive discipline” category, 
reasoning, and withholding p 
discipline. If both parents reg 
methods, we classified the dis 
were erratic in their disciplin 
considered the discipline in 


ate the importance i 
rested upon a peor 
upon the physical oie 
niques which utilized with- 
physical attacks upon the child—beatings, 
and aggressive threats—constituted 
Use of approval and verbal disapproval. 
rivileges were considered “love-oriente? 
ularly used one or the other of these baste 
cipline as consistent, If one or both paren 
e or if they disagreed in their techniques, W 


k 7 at 
: consistent. Only if there was evidence that 
almost no restraints of any kind were used by the family did we conside 


the discipline to be “lax.” Thus we arrived at five classifications of dis- 
cipline: 1) consistently punitive, 2) consistently love-oriented, 
erratically punitive, 4) erratically love-oriented, and 5) lax. Three raters 
agreed in the classification of 88 per cent of the cases they read. 

In our sample of 253 subjects, we found that 45 boys had bee? 
raised by criminal fathers, and of these boys 56 per cent had themselv® 
been convicted of crimes. Sixty-nine boys had alcoholic or sexua n 
promiscuous fathers, and of these boys 43 per cent had themselves bee 
convicted of crimes. Of the remaining 139 bo 
received criminal convictions. These differen 
S pae paternal deviance tends to be reflected in criminality 
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ys, only 35 per cent a 
Ces are significant at t” 


oat 


Ber 


among the sons, As a next step, we wished to determine whether paternal 
rejection of the son aggravated or hindered the boy’s tendency to imitate 
the father, Two conflicting hypotheses appeared reasonable. One might 
hypothesize that boys would be more likely to imitate or “identify” with 
their fathers if these fathers were affectionate towards them. (If this were 
true, the highest criminal rates would appear among boys having criminal 
but “warm” fathers.) On the other hand, one could hypothesize that 
criminality is primarily an aggressive response to emotional deprivation— 
and that a criminal model serves to channel aggression against society. 
(If this second hypothesis were true, one would expect the highest 
criminal rates among boys having criminal, rejecting fathers.) To check 
which hypothesis was more adequate, we held constant the fathers’ 
attitudes toward their sons and found the following pattern: 


TABLE 1 


T CONVICTED OF CRIMES 


Pather Farner’s Rote MODEL 
ather's 
qo tude Alcoholic or 
ard Bay Criminal Promiscuous Non-deviant 
— (N: 13) 46 (N: 15) 27 (N: 67) 33 
jan (N: 6) 50 (N: 15) 40 (N: 16) 13 
Sg (N: 13) 85 (N: 25) 60 (N: 30) 40 


(Absent fathers and 8 about whom there was inadequate information are omitted). 
paternal rejection and a deviant 


This analysis suggests that both 
Holding constant rejection 


r ep tend to lead to criminelitp. ial ienen Caen : 
etiteinalter Bag ci criminals had 3 signi canny he aer inc ce 

; ? an did sons of non-deviants. Holding constant paterna 
fathers had a significantly higher 
arm or passive fathers. 
ted boys whose fathers 


criminality. subi 4 gaes 
rate anh subjects raised by rejecting 
Cilia criminality than did those raised by W 
we anid rates were highest among paternally rejec 
ere criminal. 
7 . i 
What effect does the mother’s attitude have on the boy’s tendency 


imi . 
_Mitate his father’s behavior? One would naturally assume that 


rejecti 5 : : a 
jecting mothers would have a relatively high proportion of criminal 


sons . . 
Matern: wo theories might account for this expected result: either 
is = rejection tends to “push” a boy toward greater closeness with 

ri ș aggression and a criminal role 


Model ch or maternal rejection increase as 
annels aggression against society. Because the criminal rates for 


pbe women approximated those for maternally rejecting 
eg : : 
second explanation seems more adequate: 


to 


Sons o 
Women 
; 


a 


fo, ests : 

r of signi 

a . sign > . z woe 

Sse Snificance were two-tailed, using P<.05 as the minimum standard 


rtin S esti 
S significance, 
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TABLE 2 


Per Cent Convictep or Crimes 


Fatuer’s Rote Mopet 


Mother's 

Attitude Alcoholic or 
Toward Boy Criminal Promiscuous Non-deviant 
Warm (N: 27) 41 (N: 45) 42 (N: 102) 28 
Passive (N: 6) 83 (N: 4) 25 (N: 12) 50 
Rejecting (N: 9) 89 (N: 19) 53 (N: 19) 53 


(Absent mothers and 2 about whom there was inadequate information are omitted.) 


The importance of maternal warmth to 
acceptance of the rules of society can be seen i 
boys whose fathers presented non-deviant 
maternal warmth resulted in si 


the process of gaining 
n Table 2. Even among 


Maccoby, Johnson, and Church report: 
Unfortunately, the distribution ac 
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ed elsewher 


cording to techniques of discipline 


n 


TABLE 3 


Per Cent CONVICTED OF CRIMES 


Farner’s Rote MODEL 
Alcoholic or 


Discipline Criminal Promiscuous Non-deviant 
Consistent: f o j il P 
Punitive (N: 2) 0 (N: 1) 100 (N: 11) 18 
Love-oriented (N: 11) 18 (N: 8) 25 (N: 41) 29 
Erratic: 
Punitive (N: 17) 76 (N: 26) 54 (N: 41) 44 
Love-oriented (N: 3) 67 214) 43 (N: 23) 26 
Lax (Ni 12) 75 (N: 20) 35 (N: 20) 50 


permits only very tentative answers to our second question. Although 
there is a tendency, holding constant erratic administration, for punitive 
techniques to correspond with higher criminal rates, the difference is not 
statistically significant, Comparing criminal rates between the two tech- 
niques in instances where these were administered consistently, we find a 
tendency for punitiveness to result in lower criminal rates (though this 
difference, too, is not statistically significant). The relationship between 
techniques of discipline and consistency is, however, very strong and may, 
perhaps, account for some previous findings which have indicated that 
love-oriented discipline tends to deter criminality. _— . 
Our results suggest: (1) Conscious values, even within a deviant 
sub-culture, support the non-criminal values of general society. (2) 
Consistent discipline effectively counteracts the influence of a criminal 
father, (3) Consistency of discipline is more strongly related to trans- 
mission of values than is the technique of discipline. ; 
In these analyses of the effect of the paternal role model in the 
Causation of crime, we have seen that the father’s criminal behavior, 
Paternal rejection, absence of maternal warmth, and absence of con- 
‘istent discipline are significantly related to high crime rates. To ascertain 
the Interrelationship among these factors, we computed the criminal 


ra Fas . 5 
tes for each category of familial environment: 


= TABLE + = 


e Per Cent CONVICTED OF CRIMES 
Ne Lovinc PARENT 


No Lovinc PARENT 


Two Lovixc Parents O 


. iscipli Discipline 

Father's Discipline Discipline SNA 
pls Erratic Erratic Gne oat a 
l r i K sten Lax 
Jodel Consistent or Lax Consistent Or Lax onsi ; i 
criminal q 12 92 
Criminal Wr 5) 40 (N: 8) 38 N: 8) 0 (N: 9)100 (N:12) 9 
rome 4 i:28) 43 (N:15) 60 
Miscuous (N: 5) 40 (N:16) 38 (N: 5) 20 (N:28 a te es S 

i Ft N: : 7 
~2n-deviant (N:29) 28 (N:37) 30 (N:18) 13 (N:30) 3 E 

(Passive fathers were considered as “Joving”; passive mothers were grouped 


Wi 
absent and rejecting women.) 
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Several interesting relationships emerge from he ate me 
1. Boys reared by parents both of whom were loving were ane 4 
: 7 ' pa 
t pee In this group of boys, neither the paternal role model n | 
no : of b 1 t 
disciplinary methods bore a significant relation to crime. emni 
2. Boys reared in families where only one parent was loving w 


strongly affected both by methods of discipline and by 


the paternal role 
model. 


3. In families where neither parent was loving, 
reached a high level regardless of the paternal model, 


4. Among subjects whose discipline h 
affection seemed to have a stron 


the crime rate 


ad not been consistent, parental 


ger influence on criminality than the 
i H 1 H 7 ey o ne 
paternal model. Holding constant paternal criminality, crime rates among 


sons of two loving parents were significantly lower than for those who had 
only one or neither parent loving. 


Thus, we see that consisten 


t discipline or love from both parents 
mediates against criminality, 


whereas absence of parental love tends to 
result in crime. The paterna 


l role model seems to be most crucial for 
boys who are raised by only one loving parent and whose discipline is not 
consistent. 


Theoreticall 
be more important than the m 


romiscuous, and 
67 per cent of these boys had received criminal convictions, Of the 
remaining 208 boys, o imi 


> E ictions, These 
differences are significant at the 01 level. 


The interaction of the mother’s and father’s role model can be secn 
clearly in Table 5, In this table mothers who were criminal, alcoholic, or 
promiscuous are grouped together as “deviant.” 


TABLE 5 
Per Cent Con 


VICTED OF Crimes 


FATHER’S Rote MopeL 

Mother’s 

Role a Alcoholic or 

Model Criminal romiscuous Non-deviant 
oe (N: 16) 88 (N: 17) 59 (N: 12) 42 
Non-deviant (N: 29) 31 (N: 52) 49 (N:127) 34 


If either the mother or the father wa. 


s non-deyj 
not significantly related to the role model 


ant, crime rates were 
of the ot 


her parent, Yet, if the 
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mother was deviant, crime rates varied significantly according to the 
father’s role model; and if the father was criminal, the mother’s role 
model seemed to be strongly influential in determining the behavior of 
the son. 

As a summary of these many factors which mediate between the 
parental role model and criminality, let us see in Table 6 the inter- 
relationships of these variables as they affect criminality: 


TABLE 6 


Per Cent CONVICTED oF CRIMES 


Two Lovine Parents One Lovinc Parent No Lovine Parent 
Discipline Discipline Discipline 
a Erratic Erratic Erratic 
Mai i i Lax Consistent or Lax 
Model Consistent or Lax Consistent or Lax ons. 


Beier 

riminal ; 
Mother (N: 1)100 (N: 3)100 (N: 1) 0 (N: 4)100 ..... (N: 7) 86 
Deviant 


Father 
Criminal (N: 4) 25 (N: 5) 0 (N: 7) 0 (N: 5)100 ..... (N: 5) 100 
Mother 
Non-deviant 
Father 

coholic or , 

romiscuous; (Ni 1) 0 Ny o Nwy O (N: 5) 60 se 
Mother 

eviant 


Father 

coholic or 

Promiscuous; (N: 4) 50 (N:15) 40 (N: 4) 25 (N:23) 39 >- 
other 


(N: 6) 33 


(N: 2) 5000 sro 


sink (N: 3) 33 (N: 4) 25 (N: 1) 0 


: : 71 
deviant; (N:26) 27 (N:33) 30 (N:17) 18 (N:28) 36 (N:3) 33 (N19) 


This final analysis regarding the relationship of the paternal role 


el to criminality suggests several conclusions: ; 
1. If the father k aenal and the mother is also a deviant model, 
criminali f parental affection. 
ty generally results regardless ot p : : 
2. If the father is criminal but the mother is non-deviant, and only 


Mod 
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iscipli ri / rs the son from 
ne parent is loving, consistent discipline apparently deters t 
o; A 
: ae . ‘ 
Se oe is criminal but the mother is non-deviant (holding 
«obit aape l affection seems to be crucial: two loving 
a ie oa nstant arental a ion s ea feet 
discipline co entl Ate the criminogenic force of a criminal ae 
w If the foals is criminal and both parents are loving, the mo 
d iance greatly increases the likelihood of criminality. i dal 
bi put these conclusions regarding the influence o z an 
i h is extremely like 
i r at the son is extr y 
father in another erg po j ta ien mo 
criminal unless either _ parents vin, me 
te is non-deviant, or (b) parental discipline is consistent and bee 
panes is loving. Twenty-four of the twenty-five boys whose fathers a 
, ! ! l 
minal and whose backgrounds evidenced neither of these mitiga 
g P 
circumstances had criminal records as adults. + 


Summary 


. us 
y lower-class, urban areas; wn 
one major factor in the causati ime, the influence of a delinque 


sions emerge from this paper: , ly 
minal father on criminality in the son is largely 
dependent upon other factors within the fami l 
2. If j ernal warmth, or map 
model, the son is extremely 

likely to become criminal, 


ather, like son,” 
king about criminalit 
other environment: 


must be greatly qualified 

Y. Children imitate their 

SS al conditions (rejection, 
‘Although the distribution of other factors among alcoholic or promiscuous 

fathers is quite poor, we may perhaps see se the evidence to Suggest that paterna 

alcoholism and promiscuity are not nearly so 

would have us believe. 
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maternal deviance, erratic discipline) tend to produce an unstable, 
aggressive personality. 

Second, in terms of crime, it seems fallacious to assume that sons 
imitate their criminal fathers because they have established an affection- 
ate bond with the fathers and “identify” with them. Rather, it would 
appear that rejection by the father creates aggressive tendencies in the 
child who, having witnessed a criminal model in childhood, tends to 
channel aggression into criminal activities. 

Third, again in terms of crime, the parents’ conscious values can 
affect the child's behavior if these values are impressed upon the child 
by consistent discipline. Even though the actual behavior of the parent 
contradicted his conscious values, the consistently disciplined son tended 
more often to follow the expressed values, instead of the behavior, of the 
parent. This finding opposes those who maintain that children will follow 
their parents’ values only if the parents’ actions reinforce their values. 

Thus, this study casts serious doubt on some of the more popular 
opinions concerning the causes of crime. 
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Culture Change and the Small Community 
Robert J. Smith 


Two of the current concerns of anthropology—the study of culture 
change, and the community-study method—are dealt with in the Papers 
which make up this issue. The combination is a happy one, enhancing 
our understanding of the processes of change by analyzing them within 
the context of the community, The contemporary scene comes alive, for 
here is no timeless “ethnographic present,” filled with primitive man 
frozen in postures of curious and archaic custom, The Navaho at Fruit- 
land is as likely to drive a truck as to herd sheep. These Eskimo put out to 
sea in motor-powered boats to hunt game with firearms and look forward 
confidently to the day when they can “follow the white way.” The North 
Indian villager is not secure in a rigid world of Caste, for vast pressures 
are being brought to bear on this world to alter it. The Thai peasant is 
shown engaged in an activity long familiar to us, but we find that for 
him participation in a national election isa very different thing, These 
Quechua Indians go down to the Coast to work and begin to imagine for 
themselves a future different from their past. 

In varying degrees all the communities find themselyes caught up 
in situations filled with portent for the future, Clearly, the extent to 


greatly, but we discern everywhere shifting values and attitudes, The Thai 
villager seems not so aware of the implications of Voting in a national 
election as are the five Indian villagers of the ramifications of their gov- 


perhaps less sure of their future than are the Gambel] Eskimo of theirs, 
but the Hualcainos are perhaps only in an earlier stage of transition, 
This is not to say that all is change, for the implication in all these 
reports is that behind the particular shifts being discussed there exists a 
Stability of great consequence. For some of these Peoples we find only the 
first hints of re-evaluation of the established Order; for others that order 


details and content of change are nowhere identical, 
Our unit of study, the small community, also reflects this uni 
diversity, All are relatively small—the largest has about five t 


People—and all are true communities. We are Not dealing with 


constantly shifting membership. Arensberg (1) has put it well when he 
warns that “. . - in too many studies an urban ward or a dormitory- 
suburban class segregation has been mistaken for a viable and self-per- 
petuant human community. But a community study falls short of treating 
a problem in vivo if it fails to jsolate a reasonably full sample of the whole 
life of the people concerned.” This “human community” is not, of course, 
the only way in which problems of culture change may be studied, but as 
the accompanying papers show, it is an extremely useful approach. 

The communities vary greatly in age, from the Navaho project 
established about twenty years ago to the much longer settled villages of 
Peru, India, and Thailand, Regardless of length of settlement, however, 
it is important to note that they have never really been social isolates 
existing without relation to some regional or national institutions. However 
useful the notion of the small community as isolated and self-sufficient as 
an ideal model, this heuristic device should not obscure their often 
extensive, always important traditional connections with the outside 
world (3, 5)- 

The Quechua Indians of the Andean highland community of 
Hualcan have long been bound to the neighboring Mestizo-owned estates 
in a system of Jabor tribute. Far from being self-sufficient, then, the com- 
munity like its people has long existed as a “part culture.” (4) This was 
perhaps least true of the traditional Eskimo village and most true of the 
Navaho Irrigation Project, but now all participate in the life of a 
national state, in varying degrees to be sure, but in all cases to an in- 
creasing extent. 

Of central interest in all the papers 


are, of course, the implications of 


developments on the regional or national level for the people of the 


communities under study. More than any item-for-item comparison, the 


diversity of approaches taken by the authors suggests the great value of 


the community-study method, While none of the papers presents data 


which are in any way substitutes for national statistical materials, all of 
them, by moving down to the small units of social organization of these 
nations, highlight here an area of strain, there an indicated adjustment, 
with implications not only fo 


i 9 r changes in local organization, but for 
national planning as well. 


Our authors do not concentrate, therefore, on the study of the com- 
munity as a i 


ty as an end in itself and consequently do not offer us thumbnail 
descriptions of the villages. I take it that they would agree with Arens- 
perg’s judgment that the purpose of the community-study method “- . - is 


to use er ered as a setting for the exploration, discovery, or Ver 
fication © interconnections among social and psychological facts and 
processes.” (4 ) 


, Thus, we are introduced to four men in a North Indian village whose 
views reveal just how complex a reform the abolition of untouchability 
actually is, Not only do we learn something about the problems which are 
being posed for the villager, but we are forced to reflect on the great gaP 


2 


between the ideals of a program and their realization. We are given a 
rare glimpse into the impact on community members of an externally 
sponsored reform. 

This is not, however, the only way in which change can be viewed 
from the vantage point of the small community. We find, for example, 
that the Thai villager of Bang Suaj is faced also with a reform originating 
with the central government. It is a ramified change, for the Thai gov- 
ernment is saying that the ballot of the villager now counts for something 
in the national picture. But we are intrigued to learn that the concept of 
voting in a national election does not as yet bring about realignments or 
strain in this community, Here it is the institution imposed from outside 
which undergoes a change, for we find that the election is handled by 
these people in tried and familiar ways. In fact, the author calls it an 
“election ritual,” pointing up the traditionalism of this election behavior. 
A few villagers seem to realize that great changes are portended, but for 
now it would appear that there has been extensive participation in a 
national political exercise without a clear understanding of its meaning, 
Nevertheless, it would be unwise to assume that voting by the Thai 
villager will continue to be so uninformed. 

The Hualcaino of the Peruvian Andes represents a rural population 
far less involved in national patterns and activities, Contact with the 
world immediately around the community of Hualcan has long been and 
still is in the context of Indian-Mestizo relations, The Indian is here a 
member of a subordinated group without hope of altering his position in 
the highland region, As is so often the case, it was construction of a road 
that set change in motion bringing the Indians to the Coast for work more 
frequently and in greater numbers. Few stay away for long, and they bring 
back new material items, new desires for cash rather than kind or ex- 
change labor, and reluctance to participate in the community’s fiesta 
system. These new things and ways of thought suggest the direction of 
change in Haulcan, but they indicate as yet minimal participation in the 
national life of Peru. 

The Eskimo of Gambell village on St. Lawrence Island have been 
exposed to extensive contact with the white man and in this process have 
constructed a highly favorable image of mainland Alaska which appears 
to have undermined completely the traditional society. From the author’s 
Penetrating analysis of choice and valuation, we discover that these people 
are abandoning efforts to make their Eskimo way of life better; they look 
forward, instead, to the day when they can live like white men, The 
villager of Gambell is no longer Y uit—one of The People—but increas- 
ingly an approximation of the white man, interpreted according to his 
©wn lights. We are not told about a sense of national Partic*pation, but a 
development of the notion in this context would hardly be surprising, 

Another of our communities whose members have learned A, great 
deal about the outside world, and particularly the world of the white man 
iS the Navaho group at Fruitland, New Mexico. Owing to the length of 
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the field work done there, we have an extremely interesting picture of 
developments. In spite of the wide experiences of some residents of the 
community there was for many years little importing of the new into 
Fruitland. It appears that it was a lack of means which inhibited change, 
for with the coming of the natural gas company and its high wages there 
was a sudden and dramatic shift to the new. This “overnight” change can 
be explained partially by the fact that the Fruitlanders had over the 
years stored up many latent role behaviors. It was only when given the 
chance that these Navaho, like the understudy of the stage actor, could 
actually exhibit behavior for which they had long been psychologically 
prepared, This study in depth suggests the importance of long-term field 
work, for it enables us to see the background for what might otherwise 
seem an inexplicably rapid modification of traditional behavior. 

Much of the current work in community studies has focused on the 
peasantry, represented here by three villages—the Thai, the North 
Indian, and the Andean, Neither the Eskimo nor the Navaho were or will 
become peasants; they are tribal peoples now involved inextricably in a 
process usually called “modernization.” The implication is that for them 
the jump is larger than it is for peasant peoples. Like all common-sense 
observations, this plausible generalization does not bear close inspection. 
In what sense do peasant peoples have less distance to cover than tribal 
groups? What indices have we of the degree and importance of change 
required of a culture to adjust to the contemporary world? Although 
some progress towards a clarification of the issues is being made (2), as 
yet no completely satisfactory framework for the study of change has been 
constructed, 

This collection of papers is, then, a presentation of a diversity of 


human groups and their diverse problems, It is the common themes to 
which the reader is recommended. 
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Andean Indian Village* 


William W. Stein 


The Context of Hualcan 


The community of Hualcan is located in the Province of Carhuaz, 
Department of Ancash, Peru. The village is about ten kilometers east of 
the town of Carhuaz, the District and Provincial capital of about 3,000 
inhabitants. Hualcan’s 800 people are scattered in clusters of households 
over broken terrain at an altitude of close to 9,000 feet above sea level, in 
the heights of a large valley known as the Callejon de Huaylas. A high- 
way, suitable for motor transportation, follows the Santa River from the 
eastern end of the gorge in the north, past the valley towns where it turns 
through a mountain pass and goes down to the Coast. A railroad had been 
built through the gorge in the north to connect the valley with the Coast 
in that area, but at the time this study was made rail service was out of 
operation as the result of an earthquake and floods, A third route to the 
Coast consists of a branch of the highway which cuts off sharply to the 
east at the Departmental capital of Huaraz, south of Carhuaz and about 
half-way through the valley, passing up and through the coastal range to 
the Coast. 

The Hualcainos, as the people of Hualcan are known, are almost 
exclusively speakers of the Quechua language. Not more than a half dozen 
People in the village can communicate adequately in Spanish. The cri- 
terion of language, combined with patterns of occupation, technology, and 
Social organization, defines these people as Indians as Opposed to the 
Mestizo inhabitants of the valley towns and the Coast. Here the term 
Mestizo, “half-caste,” has lost almost completely any biological connota- 
tion it ever had and refers to a social category of people who speak 
Spanish, wear machine-made clothing instead of homespuns, practice 
skilled or professional occupations, and maintain a distinctive style of 
life.? There is no local mobility between these social segments of Indians 
te 


* The data presented in this paper were obtained in Peru in 1951-52 while 
the writer was there as an Area Training Research Fellow of the Social Science 
esearch Council, and a Pre-Doctoral Fellow in Anthropology of the Wenner-Gren 
“Oundation for Anthropological Research. . 
. The terms Indian and Mestizo are relative and somewhat overlapping cate- 
Bories Which refer to sub-cultural groupings in Latin America (1. 7, 8). The 
finition of Indian culture in one local area such as is described in this Paper 
areg not apply to Indian groups elsewhere. A partial listing of traits which would 
ìstinguish Hualcainos from townsmen would include: Indian-style clothin; 
Oca-chewing by men, carrying of swaddled babies by women; ignorance of Spanish, 
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and Mestizos, except perhaps that of a family over several generations. 
It is easier for an Indian with the necessary social skills to merge with the 
Mestizo population outside the local area, although this happens infre- 
quently. Indians tend to feel that this present “‘quasi-caste” type of social 
structure is preordained and that it is unseemly to try to change it. 
Therefore, despite their numerous contacts with outsiders most Indians 
do not learn Spanish and do not change their life patterns. There is con- 
siderable mobility of Hualcainos outside the village but most of their 
contacts with others are irrelevant with respect to acculturation. 
Hualcan is an agricultural village, the lands of which are owned and 
operated locally. Every household is an agricultural one, though it may 
practice some specialty such as weaving, making ceramics, curing, or 
tailoring on the side. Every household owns some land, even if this be 
nothing more than the homestead and a few small fields nearby. The 
difficulty for Hualcan is that it does not have enough land to be a com- 
pletely self-sufficient village. Roughly half of the households are 
self-sufficient or nearly so, but the other half of the community is forced 
to supplement subsistence by pledging labor to one or another of the 
Mestizo-owned estates which border the village in return for additional 
fields to plant. A household involved in such a relationshi 
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Traditional Hualcan 


Life in Hualcan is ori è 
A oriented toward agri s e- 
hold maint gricultural production for hous 


A Ops are maize, pota beans, and 
curcurbits among a variety of min P. , potatoes, beans, 


crops on the bottom lands by means of irrigation from permanent streams 
which flow through Hualcan from mountain glaciers. Hualcainos have 
few resources with which to purchase fertilizer, and little understanding 
of the use of insecticides. Production is scanty and plant blights frequent. 
Some surplus is produced by wealthier people but most families cannot 
obtain from the land quite enough to feed their households through the 
year. Occasionally, to supplement home production, staples are brought 
in from the Coast, or people go to other Highland areas where production 
has been good to trade for the surplus. 

Hualcan livestock consists of sheep, goats, cattle, burros, pigs, 
chickens, and the indigenous guinea pigs. The last, along with the goats, 
pigs, and chickens are raised for their meat, which is always a treat in 
Hualcan. Fresh meat is associated with fiestas and is otherwise eaten only 
when an animal has to be butchered; dried meat serves chiefly as a 
condiment. Sheep are raised not for food alone but for their wool which 
is locally spun, woven, and tailored. Cattle have a variety of important 
uses: oxen are draft animals, used in plowing and hauling; cows produce 
milk; their hides are turned into leather goods; and beef is a highly 
desired meat. Burros are used for the transportation of goods. A few 
households produce a surplus of smaller animals which may be bartered 
locally or sold in town for cash. 

Ceramic work is done in a few specialized households. People bring 
the clay and temper to the potter who produces finished ware in return 
for agricultural products. Most housing materials—wood, mud bricks, 
and stones, thatch or tiles, fibre twine—likewise come from Hualcan 
resources and are bartered for if an individual does not own sources of 
supply, Cash is little needed and rarely used for intra-village transactions, 
Were it not for a few necessities which have to be purchased in town, it 
would be quite possible for Hualcainos to get along adequately without 
money. 

The narcotic coca leaf which is traditionally chewed while working 
and which is also important for purposes of curing and divination must 
be purchased in town. Coca is provided for laborers by the estate owners 
for whom the laborers work, but “free” Indians do not have this source 
of supply. Salt, matches, and patent medicines must also be purchased 
in town. Aji (hot red pepper), cotton, and gourds for dishes may be pur- 
chased, although the usual methods of obtaining these is through traders 
from the Coast who come to Hualcan annually to exchange these items 
for agricultural produce. The cash which is used in the transactions of 
Hualcainos comes mainly from wages for labor outside the village. 

_ Labor within the community is not ordinarily paid for in cash but 
in natura. There are three main types of labor exchange in Hualcan, The 
avorite, minka or communal work, is only used for large projects like 
housebuilding or harvesting a crop because it is relatively expensive. The 
minka is really a work-festival where the host provides food, drink, and 
music for the workers and their families. Since the minka may degenerate 
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into a drunken brawl, or at the very least the work is slowed by the festive 
activities, it is not the most efficient way of getting something done. The 
usual form of labor exchange, therefore, is rantin which consists of the 
trade of a day’s labor by two men. It is not a fiesta and while the host may 
provide food and coca, and perhaps corn beer, the laborer’s family is not 
invited. A rantin labor party confines itself rather successfully to the task 
at hand. The third form of labor exchange is known as jornal, from the 
Spanish word for “day’s wage,” and involves the exchange of Part of the 
crop or other products, or even cash, for a day’s work. In this last type, 
the host is of course not obligated to return any 
already paid his “peón.” 


Since most Hualcainos live in joint family households, the household 
labor supply is enough to operate the family’s holdings in most enter- 
prises. The structure of the household involves two or more related 
nuclear families in a communal life. The households 
likely to be situated nearb 
family members in inter- 
that of the kasta (patril 
significance outside the r 
kasta of an individual c 
crises. Otherwise, a lin 
group. The variable fa 
of household members 
occur through residenti 


labor himself, having 


of close relatives are 
y. This of course means greater participation of | 
household endeavors. The larger family context, 

ineal lineage) has no economic and little social 
egulation of marriage, The paternal and maternal 
ome together to attend the observances of his life 
age has no opportunity or reason to gather as a 
mily context of a household consists of the kindred 
with whom more intimate and intense relationships 
ial location, affection, or joint ritual participation, 

The most important affiliation of an individual outside his family is 
with his moiety. Hualcan is divided into two distinct, non-exogamous 
geographical and politico-ceremonial sections, These also have significant 
subsistence implications. One grouping of households in the lower part 
of Hualcan controls more of the bottom lands as well as fields and pastures 


on the surrounding hillsides, These families tend to be more self-sufficient 
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both groups. Two 
minor politico-religious officials are selected on the basis of high cere- 


gness to serve, and function to maintain the 
Hualcan chapel and its religious objects. The main external function of 
the headman is to go down to the town of Carhuaz on Sundays after mass 
to receive the list of labor tribute which is required of all Indian com- 
munities in the region by the Mestizo municipal functionaries. He then 
sees to it, during the week, that the labor is distributed throughout the 


households of Hualcan. His assistants from one moiety supervise labor 
gangs from the other. The headman also serves as a local executive and 
judicial functionary. Legislative decisions are made by the Mestizo 
municipal authorities on the District level. 

The main intra-village function of the headman is the supervision 
of the local fiesta system, All of the officials have important roles to play 
in the yearly ceremonial cycle which begins and ends with the fiesta of 
the patron saint of the village in October, On ceremonial occasions the 
officials also direct the several saints’ cults. Of the five cults, the strategic 
one numerically and ceremonially is that of the patron, Santa Ursula. 
Her stewards are selected by the officials from among the married men 
of the community, The stewards of the other cults, plus all the other 
members of all the cults, are volunteers for the various tasks involved in 
honoring the saints. 

There is a set of District Indian officials whose structure parallels that 
of the local set. The headman, or “mayor,” is selected from one of the 
Indian villages of the District and the minor officials are distributed 
among all of them. At the time this study was made, two of these minor 
officials were from Hualcan, The District officials supervise labor tribute 
in the District and function in District-wide ceremonial occasions at the 
church in Carhuaz. One other Indian official in Hualcan is appointed by 
Mestizo townsmen to serve as a local representative of the government. 
This “constable” (he is called teniente or lieutenant) has some power but 
little prestige because of his dependence on and support from Mestizos. 

There is very little social differentiation in Hualcan, apart from the 
local rule-of-thumb classification into rich and poor households, This 
division only partly coincides with that of self-sufficiency as opposed to 
dependency and affiliation with Mestizo estates. Wealth may be obtained 
through a skilled specialty but is usually correlated with the control of 
agricultural capital, either by ownership or by estate allotment, Thus 
several of the dependent households of the upper part of Hualcan are 
among the wealthiest in the village through the manipulation of estate 
land allotment by foremen who are the heads of these households, Wealth 
does not automatically bring prestige but is the means by which Hual- 
cainos can rise in status. Individual prestige is achieved through ritual 
service and the holding of politico-religious offices. Each office in the 
hierarchy from lowest to highest has greater ceremonial obligations and 
is accordingly more expensive. A man who volunteers and is accepted for 
a higher office must look forward to using up much of his capital in 
furnishing food, drink, and music, and ceremonial paraphernalia for a 
series of fiestas and other religious observances which take place all year 
long, Only a very few of the relatively self-sufficient households have the 
wherewithal to send a man to the top of the status structure. Such men 
are .greatly honored and may continue to participate in communi 
decisions long after they have ceased to hold formal office. 4 


Modes of Relation to the Outside World 


Traditionally, because of their lack of agricultural ee 
Hualcainos have had to relate themselves in one way or another to the 
outside world. Households without enough land have been forced Ae 
assume a dependent status in relation to one or another of the — 
estates neighboring Hualcan. In these cases the household allotment o 
labor may be sent to the estate lands to work, or directed to the town 
house of the Mestizo if there is need for service there, or traded with 
another estate operator somewhere else in the valley. The people of 
Hualcan do not accept this system wholeheartedly but rather seek to 
avoid any involvement with an estate. Many Indians, however, feel that 
they are powerless to take other alternatives because these would involve 
giving up land and animals in Hualcan, cutting community ties, and 
giving up the life to which they are accustomed. 

Partially self-sufficient households, on the other hand, which send 
members to seck wage labor in Carhuaz when they can be spared from 
household operations, successfully avoid entanglement with estates, The 
agricultural products or cash brought into households like these supple- 
ment local production and keep them going through the year. Some 
households have traditionally maintained another type of integration 
with the outside world: trade. The entrepreneur who organizes a com- 
mercial venture to the Coast or to a Highland trading center with 
agricultural surplus, like wool or potatoes, can make a greater profit than 


if he waits for the Coastal traders to come to Hualcan, For ex 


ample, after 
a good maize harvest even poorer families will take a few sacks outside to 


trade for potatoes. Some laborers working elsewhere in the Highlands at 


a harvest may take their pay in natura to a market center and trade it for 
other goods or sell it for cash. 


Since Indians constitute a depressed social cate 
it is not usually possible for them to interact w: 
the traditionally subordinate and subservient basis. Mestizos view Indians 
as little more than ignorant and stupid “beasts” who are congenitally 
dishonest and lazy. A Mestizo, for example, will never speak with an 
Indian in Spanish, whether or not that Indian knows Spanish, since it is 
not expected that Indians speak Spanish, Nor will a Mestizo eat with 
an Indian, who is expected to seat himself on the floor in the courtyard or 
kitchen to eat, at a distance from the dining table. Customs like these 
provide a context for interaction which w 


5 n } ill maintain the traditional 
regional social structure.” There is little in the Hualcainos’ relations with 
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* Snyder (4) sums up Indian-Mestizo relations with respect to the community 
of Recuayhuanca and its relations with townsmen as follows: “Regardless of con- 
text, the relationships between Indians and Mestizos are always hierarchical. The 
Indian must show respect. He is kept in his place by the Mestizo who only speaks 
to him in Quechua. He seldom gets a view of Mestizo life because he is rarely 
invited into the interior of the house and never shares jn any activity on an equal 
basis. Even in religious activity, he attends a different mass from the one for 
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the outside world of the Highlands which is relevant to the changes which 
are taking place at the present time in Hualcan. The outside world of the 
Coast, however, furnishes the people with an entirely different context. 

Hualcainos have for generations gone down to the Coast to seek work. 
Attitudes toward the Coast, however, are ambivalent: it is thought of as 
a supernaturally dangerous place; and at the same time it is thought of 
as a place where much more money can be made than in the Highlands. 
A generation ago, the round trip took about ten days and presented the 
dangers of accidents, banditry, and evil supernatural power. Hualcainos 
did not go to the Coast in any numbers, therefore, until about twenty 
years ago when the Peruvian program of road-building carried the present 
truck routes past Carhuaz. The trip from Carhuaz to Paramonga, the 
terminus of the southern road on the Coast, now takes from ten to four- 
teen hours by truck and costs the equivalent of a few cents. “An Indian 
can go to the Coast in less than a day, work for a week or two, and then 
return in a day. Short term Coastal work in this new situation has mean- 
ing which it never had before.” (6) Perhaps these new types of 
transportation have been the most important factors in introducing 
changes into Hualcan. 


The Changing Context of Hualcan 

I would here emphasize the significance of the changes in mode of 
subsistence which have occurred as the result of easy access to the Coast. 
Individuals from all of the types of households characteristic of Hualcan 
may go off to the Coast to work when they can spare more than a few 
days from their household obligations. This has given some of the de- 
pendent households an opportunity to cut their ties to the estates and it 
has given most of the self-sufficient households a better income and para- 
doxically a kind of dependency on outside work. For more than a few 
children of households of all economic levels it has provided a chance 
to “see the world” and a means of acquiring the cash to purchase land 
and animals on their return and to set themselves up in self-sufficient 
households. 

Much more Hualcan income now comes from outside the local area 
and much more of this income is in the form of cash, The Coastal 
plantations pay in cash plus rations which are often carried back to the 
Highlands and sold in the Carhuaz market for more cash. In Carhuaz 
itself, day laborers are beginning to prefer cash to pay in natura for their 
services. Even in Hualcan, some hosts pay in cash for jornal labor. 
Hualcainos are becoming more accustomed to handling money in their 
day-to-day lives, even though money has probably been known in the 


Mestizos. The Mestizo believes the Indian to be inferior . . . and views i 
status as fixed for life. For his part, the Indian generally agrees with this ne 
ok the situation—that it is unchangeable. He accepts his ‘status as Indi aa Eo 
some protection in insulating himself from Mestizo society and rationaliz <hi ue 
worth in terms of being a better person and a harder worker than is Mere 
izo. 
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community for generations, and cash is beginning to take the place of 
barter. Some Hualcan specialists now prefer to take money for their 
services. The women of Hualcan who traditionally have raised garden 
vegetables for sale in the Carhuaz markets now bring home cash from the 
sale of their produce. Many Hualcainos make cash purchases from the 
rekeepers. 

ue e usages have changed along with these trends. 
Clothing type and style, for example, have altered greatly. Formerly, all 
clothing was homespun; now, both men and women are beginning to 
prefer shirts of machine-made cloth which can be obtained in town and 
tailored at home. Only a very few older Hualcainos wear leather sandals; 
most people choose rubber sandals made of old tire casing and available 
in town. The old specialty of felting hats has disappeared in Hualcan, 
and people now purchase felt hats from specialists in the villages which 
surround the town of Carhuaz. 

The Hualcan diet has changed, although there is still a disinclination 
to purchase staple items of food with cash, It is not so much that new 
dietary items have found their way to Hualcan but that the proportion 
of Coastal products has increased. With the coming and going of laborers 


to the Coastal plantations, Coastal treats now appear on the household 
menu frequently. 


Changes in Social Structure 


While traditional agricultural practices in Hualcan have not changed 
greatly, the social relations of production have changed significantly. The 
use of the minka has all but disappeared in agricultural labor. Hosts prefer 
rantin and jornal labor, especially the latter since it places the host under 
no future obligation to return the day’s work. The host is thereby free 
of reciprocal labor obligations and can absent himself from Hualcan for 
wage labor on the Coast after his household agricultural obligations are 
fulfilled. 


The composition of the self-sufficient households has always been 
different from that in the dependent h 


1 ouseholds. Those families which are 
tied to estates find it advantageous to live in larger, patriarchical-type 
extended famil i i 


dependent families can afford to sp 
supply for outside work. 


Mobility patterns have had their effects on community organization. 
There is coming to be a greater reluctance to participate in the system of 
politico-religious officialdom. The choice has always been a difficult one 
to make but it is even more so now that the alternative of outside work is 
so attractive. Paradoxically, this alternative means ultimately a greater 
participation for some individuals who can earn on the Coast in advance 
the money with which to purchase fiesta supplies. 

I have outlined elsewhere (5) the changes which have taken place 
in the fiesta system of Hualcan. The saints’ cults still function as before 
but with reduced participation, Some of the ceremonials which were 
formerly scheduled throughout the year have been rescheduled to coincide 
with the celebration of the fiesta of the patron saint of the village in 
October, This October festival is the high point of the ceremonial calendar 
and it induces many Hualcainos who live outside Hualcan for most of 
the year to return to celebrate Santa Ursula’s day with their families. 
Only Santa Ursula’s cult has any important community meaning now; 
the others are mere tokens, Reduced fiesta participation means freedom 
from obligations in the community for many who are able in this way to 
seek subsistence outside the village. 


Changing Values 

Hualcainos tend to have the typical agrarian values of many farming 
peoples, expressed in devotion to land and livestock. In Hualcan a man 
is not considered complete unless he has these minimum requirements for 
the “good life.” Thus it is that a family will obligate itself to a Mestizo 
landlord in return for a few extra fields and pastures. Traditionally the 
alternative of wage labor is not a respectable mode of subsistence because 
a man is “nothing” without his ties to the land. This old pattern was 
reinforced by the basically feudal social organization of the Andean High- 
lands and the irregularity of day labor. Not only was it economically 
unfeasible to seek wage labor subsistence but it was indeed the duty of 
Indians to occupy their assigned place in the universe. These basic values 
are still strong but now the man who contributes to his household through 
Coastal work is respected by many, if somewhat grudgingly by a few, 
provided that he does not “put on airs.” 

One of the worst social sins in Hualcan is “acting without knowing.” 
A man who would put on shoes, for example, instead of sandals without 
being able to speak Spanish or to act like a Mestizo would be ridiculed 
or even accused of the practice of witchcraft. Conformity to the tra- 
ditional way of life is forced by pressures like these. However, while 
everyone conforms to the dress pattern in daily activities, today in Hual- 
can those who have been to the Coast often put on Coastal type clothin 
for fiestas and are not criticized for it. Outside experience gives a a 
a kind of right to deviate in this wag from the traditional path, p E 
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form. Destiny lies in the hands of the superordinate supernatural, aah 
challenge this by the assumption of control and direction of one’s life 
would be presumptuous and probably would be defined in the com- 
munity as a socio-religious offense like witchcraft, or disrespect for the 
controlling supernatural beings. Social change has provided room for 
more deviation in the appearance of alternative roles for those who have 
the ability to play them: e.g., eating noodles occasionally, wearing a straw 
hat on special occasions, paying cash for jornal labor, whitewashing the 
exterior of one’s house, working outside the village regularly, having one’s 
children confirmed, and the like. A very few Hualcainos cut most of their 
ties at home and move out of Hualcan to the Coast. I interview 
young Hualcaino in Paramonga who was cutting cane in the daytime and 
going to night school to become literate and learn to be a mechanic. If 
his plan is realized, he will undoubtedly blend into the Coastal working 
population. This would be impossible in the local area of Carhuaz, where 
such a course of action would be sanctioned by neither the tow 
by the Indians. One Hualcaino has move 
specialty of butchering. He still participates 
system and identifies himself as an Indian. 
that of the lower-class Mestizo and his Spani 


ed one 
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Conclusions and Forecast 


While Hualcan’s participation in the Peruvi 
economy is incomplete and the village may still be 
subsistence agricultural community, 
markedly in the last generation, Hua 
politically segregated, tribute-paying I 
for subsistence and bound to towns 


among individuals in the pre 
limited to the technical dema 


l ) € r of the population without regard 
to previous social relationships or memberships in irrelevant groups; and rational 
ental.” (3) 
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Highlands. They are familiarizing themselves with a basically cash 
economy. 

Agrarian values are still strong in Hualcan, but through a combi- 
nation of crop blights, poverty, and new modes of outside relations, most 
Hualcainos no longer rely exclusively upon subsistence agricultural pro- 
duction and local craft specialties for income. Ultimately we can 
anticipate that technological developments in agricultural production, 
together with more economically rational forms of large-scale organi- 
zation, will reach into the Highlands. With the new agriculture, the few 
square miles of Hualcan terrain could surely support adequately many 
more than Hualcan’s present 800 souls; but Hualcan land could not fully 
occupy them. Agricultural under-employment would force perhaps most 
Hualcainos to find occupations outside the village. 

The trend toward smaller household size and simpler household 
organization will probably continue as outside forms of income increase in 
importance. The economic usefulness of close relationships within the 
extended family will of course be diminished as people find it less neces- 
sary to participate jointly in agricultural endeavors, The family will be a 
more mobile unit. The minka, as an economic instrument will disappear 
unless, as is probably the case, its festive aspects and its symbolic value are 
sufficient to maintain it. Both the rantin and jornal types of labor ex- 
change may lose significance in the face of new forms of more complex 
economic association, as for example, in corporate or cooperative organi- 
zations, As the need for many old types of familistic association lessens, 
new kinds of secondary forms of association may develop. At present, for 
example, an incipient army veterans’ group with no significant local 
functions exists in Hualcan. These veterans get together to drill in town 
and even keep in touch with each other as friends at home. Such an 
organization could come to be a force with influence in local affairs and 
in the introduction of changes. 

How the Indians of Hualcan, along with other villages in the area, 
will change their status as politically subordinated tribute-payers in rela- 
tion to Mestizo townsmen cannot be predicted. It should be noted that 
labor tribute is unconstitutional in Peru, although it is standard procedure 
in the Highlands. We may hope that some harmonious means may be 
provided to solve this difficult local problem. It is certain that when and 
if principles of achieved social status become incorporated into the social 
system Indians will oppose the tribute system, Indeed they will wish, in 
addition, greater participation in making local and regional as well as 
national decisions. 

At the present time, most Hualcainos see little value in education 
There is a small school in Hualcan which is operated by a Mestiza 
schoolmistress who may have in her charge from a half dozen toa dozen 
pupils from day to day. It may be written off as a means for social change 
since the teacher is not trained, the pupils lack motivation, and the cot 
munity docs not give it support. Parents ask: “What good is schooling 
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: 
going to do the children? Will it help them produce a better crop?” 
most Hualcainos, education is “foolishness, in the light of their x - 
conception as socially subordinated by destiny. Here, too, notions o. Ss 
principles of achievement as applied to the alternative skilled and profes- 
sional occupations may pave the way for the desire to be literate. ` 

As Hualcainos participate more in the large-scale social organiza- 
tion of the world outside, the “rational” approach to life may become 
more meaningful to them. It is quite Possible for them to retain their 
belief in the principle of destiny, but it is likely that this principle may ba 
applied to a more limited and somewhat different set of events which are 
outside their control. Religious practices, for example, will not lose their 
relevance to life and community crises, but good harvests will be sought 


by the application of fertilizer and insectides rather than appeals to the 
saints. 
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Situational Changes and the Fruitland Navaho’ 


Tom T. Sasaki 


The Navaho Indians who live on the Fruitland Irrigation Project in 
northwestern New Mexico have gone through a number of experiences 
which have effected great changes in their subsistence patterns and in 
their social organization. By 1950, an observer could, without too much 
difficulty, detect the stresses in their social organization centering in the 
conflict between those who wished to adhere to the Navaho way of life 
and those who were oriented towards Anglo culture. At this juncture, a 
natural gas extracting company came into the area bringing with it 
promise of steady wage work and its attendant cash surplus to those 
Navaho who would work for it. Indeed, for three years it created a 
prosperity such as neither the Indians nor their non-Indian neighbors had 
ever known. 

This paper focuses upon three 
work on a group of Navaho Indian 
nomic conditions in the community w 
re-orient some facets of their way of life 
a Anglo way, 2) the situational changes whic 

Indians, and 3) some of the social consequences of these changes. 

The area in which the research was carried on is known as the 
Fruitland Irrigation Project, sponsored by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
It is located on the northeastern border of the Navaho Reservation in 
New Mexico. The Project’s 2,500 or so acres of irrigated land are divided 
into three units (3). A total of 230 farm allotments, varying 1n size be- 
tween five and sixty acres, are assigned to about 200 families. The 
Population is about 1,200. S . = 

_Units I, II, and III are separate geographic and social entities. In 
addition there are three other categories of residents which can be 
Classified on the basis of length of residence in the community. These 

“are the original farmers, including men who married into the local 
families before the construction of the original ditch system in the early 
twenties; the farmers who received land under these old ditch systems in 
the twenties and thirties; and the group who came to the Project when 
the government-sponsored canal was built in the late thirties. 
Sees 


k 


aspects of the impact of steady wage 
farmers: 1) antecedent socio-eco- 
hich predisposed the farmers to 
from the Navaho toward the 
h made this possible for these 


in * This paper is based on one phase of the Cornell Southwest Project which, 
eet is part of the Cornell University Program for Research and Training in 
and ee Applied Sciences. Data for this paper were gathered between 1949 
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Background for Change : 

The Navaho at Fruitland have undergone three periods of violent 
change. In the 1930’s, when the United States government forced on all 
Navahos a reduction of the livestock they ran on eroding grasslands, a 
new Irrigation Project at Fruitland made it possible for about one hun- 
dred families from other parts of the reservation to move in among 
another one hundred long-time residents, The long-time residents, living 
in the traditional manner, were displeased at having younger men and 
their wives, often trained in off-reservation government boarding schools, 
and other strangers in their midst, For some fifteen years the Indian 
Bureau attempted to improve the Navahos’ agricultural technology and 
to develop a social organization to cope with the problems of modern 
irrigation. Although no project-wide social organization developed for 
efficient management of the canal system and maximum productivity, 
many recommended farm practices were adopted. 

The World War II years, disruptive for all N 
so for those who lived near the edge of the Reserv. 
shortly after the completion of the new canal 


avahos, were especially 
ation. The war, coming 
system, saw over thirty 
services, and almost all 


t. They ate in restaurants. They took 
tnes more frequently than they had on the 
“workers, In these situa- 


ugh often inadequately, by their English- 
ion these roles remained 


and other sanctions kept the Progressives in line 


older farmers’ solidarity prevented change, there 


ment building up for the adoption of new ways at home. The cumulation 
of experiences in the non-Navaho world was to play a major part in the 
adjustment of the Fruitlanders to the third impact—wage work close to 
home—which materialized with the coming of the natural gas company. 


Wage Work Comes to Fruitland 


The state of disequilibrium in Fruitland in 1950 indicated that the 
community was ready for a major shift in orientation. In that year the 
natural gas was tapped for distribution to the West Coast. In effect, the 
off-Reservation work situation was now brought close to the Irrigation 
Project, and many latent role behaviors learned elsewhere became mani- 
fest. The construction of a plant which purified the gas, and laying of 
Pipelines from fields to the plant and across some 240 miles of Reservation 
land to the Arizona-California border provided many job openings. By 
early 1951 more than 80 Fruitland farmers were on the payroll as semi- 
skilled and unskilled laborers. High wages attracted even the most 
traditionally oriented Fruitlander. . 

Had not other job opportunities come their way, the Fruitlanders 
might have reverted to their old pattern. But almost at once, a small town 
only a few miles away from the Irrigation Project became a base for oil 
and uranium prospectors as well as for gas exploration and development. 
Its population increased from about 3,500 in 1950 to over 12,000 in 1952. 

ousing and road contractors moved in and hired extensively. In addi- 
tion, the Government also provided wage-earning opportunities through 
new work projects under the Long Range Rehabilitation Program (Gy. 
Thus except for the aged or the infirm, all Fruitlanders became involved 
in the wage economy. Pr p 

The process by which the Fruitlanders shifted their orientation may 
be represented as follows. Working sixty or more hours per week at their 
new jobs, they neglected community meetings and the like. Men had no 
time for cooperation on the land. Absence from the Irrigation Project, 
and especially from neighbors who had acted to restrict change, gave 
freedom to those already tending toward new ways. For the first time 
Since before the stock reduction, Navahos could obtain a cash surplus if 
they were willing to work. There was, indeed, a surplus, for working sixty 

Ours per week at a minimum of $1.30 per hour, with time and a half 
for hours worked over forty, bi-monthly checks were usually equivalent 
to what could be earned for a season’s work on their own farms. 

As wage employment in the vicinity increased, interest in farming 
creased and yields necessarily dropped. A few tried to farm on Sundays. 
ut most Navahos employed by the gas company neglected to irrigate 

q er alfalfa, bean, and corn fields, or left such duties to other members of 
Cir immediate families, Cooperative work was impossible because all but 
oo men, women, and children were away most of the time. The secondary 
ects of the wage economy were also manifested: Navahos employed by 
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their own people to bale or harvest corn asked for wages ph ge to 
those paid by non-Navaho farmers across the river, and the net profits 
from the sale of farm products were further reduced. ; oe 
The general lack of interest in working cooperatively with each other 
and with the Government was highlighted at community ditch-cleaning 
time. Whereas before 1950 most farmers set aside a week or ten days for 
cleaning ditches, in the spring of 1951 only one-fourth participated. Most 
of the employed paid their assessments in cash. The few men who re- 
mained to do the work, disgruntled, discussed among themselves the best 
way to meet both individual and project needs, and at length agreed to do 
the others’ share of the work at wages comparable to those paid by private 
industry. 
Patterns of expenditure changed with the general rise in income. 
Fruitlanders no longer traded primarily at trading posts but purchased 


many items in town, for most now could buy goods which previously only 
a few affluent could afford. 


Fruitlanders spent some of their new incom 
their more permanent dwellings with window 
doors, asphalt roofing, paint, and the like (5). Wooden floors, new cast 
iron stoves, radios, and a variety of gadgets were purchased. They ate 
more, and dressed themselves like their Anglo neighbors across the river. 
Buying trucks and cars, they could commute to work, find work more 
easily, and shop in town where they felt prices were much lower, Other 
expenditures were less wise. They built shacks from expensive milled 
lumber, They spent large amounts on soft drinks, candy, and liquor. Some 
purchased cars which needed frequent repairs, often missed work because 
of motor troubles, and on days when they did not work made many trips 


into town, sometimes combining drinking and driving with disastrous 
results. 


e wisely, They improved 
frames, glass windows, 


Some Fruitlanders spent more on maintaining their cars than they 
did on food. Indeed, for the Project as a whole, there was a dramatic 
increase in expenditures for the purchase of cars and for their upkeep. 
Where before 1950 Fruitlanders owned ten motor vehicles, all pick-up 


trucks, within four months after the gas company came into the area 
fifty owned them; by the summer of 1952 there were over 150 cars and 
trucks. 


Ramifications 


Because Fruitlanders had purchased cars on the installment plan they 
could not afford to lose their jobs by being absent, On a Project-wide 
basis this had interesting ramifications, Curing ceremonies, for example, 
which were normally held at the convenience of the patient’s family or 
relatives, or the medicine man, were now held 


to fit into the wage-workers’ 
schedule. Thus they were held on week-ends 


‘ ‘K-ends so that the laborers could 
attend them without fear of losing their jobs or their wages. This, how- 
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ever had some disastrous consequences. The ideal behavioral pattern at 
sings is for all participants to contribute toward the ceremony by refrain- 
ing from indulging in any form of deviancy or misconduct. Deviant 
behavior at sings, common enough even before 1950, was now almost 
inevitable. Surplus cash and the availability of quick transportation made 
it possible for the participants to get liquor to take to the ceremonials to 
help them relax from the pressure of their heavy work schedule. The 
Navahos, even those indulging in drinks, began to feel that sings did not 
have the same religious significance as in former days. 

Also noticeable was a weakening in the solidarity of the Project unit 
which most strongly resembled the old social organization, while that 
most advanced towards the Anglo way became better integrated. The unit 
which was least traditional in its social organization, and which had been 
in a subordinate position to the older, more traditional unit, decided to 
re-activate its own Chapter, a move it had contemplated for fifteen years 
but hesitated to act on because of social pressures. The people of this unit, 
long convinced that their problems were not shared by the others, now set 
out to meet them, Under the leadership of English-speakers one of the 
first issues raised was the need for a centrally located water well. The 
distribution of irrigation water to farmers was another problem which the 
people of this unit solved fairly successfully. Chapter officers pointed out 
to the residents the necessity of scheduling the limited supply of water in 
the canal, and insisted that the old excuse that a sing or squaw dance 
prevented adherence to a schedule was no longer valid since most farmers 
now had cars and returned to their homes after each night’s performance. 
The farmers worked out a detailed plan for each of the laterals, and 
through two seasons there were few complaints about water shortage. 

There were also shifts in the statuses of different types of families in 
the Fruitland social structure. That is to say, while the structure and 
function of the traditional family groups have weakened, there has been 
a strengthening of nuclear families. Jsolated biological units had low 
Status in a community composed of extended family groups until 1950. 
Now they not only had made rapid economic strides but also exemplified 
the kind of family cohesiveness which most Americans consider ideal. 
Cheir orientation towards the Anglo way, somewhat submerged until this 
time, was now actively pursued and approved. At the same time, members 
of large extended family groupings found in greater numbers in the 
Navaho-oriented unit, were: subject to more intense pressure to conform 
to traditional patterns; hence their adaptation to the changing situation 
tended to lag. In the face of such pressures, combined with their observa- 
a of age-mates adapting successfully in the absence of such pressures, 

ey tended to resent those who tried to restrain them. 
Though such inter-familial tensions were perhaps stronger at Fruit- 
than in more isolated parts of the Reservation, Fruitlanders had 
Opportunities for release. They could conveniently leave the Reserva- 


land 
more 
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tion for nearby wage-work, and they could easily obtain liquor. Probably 
there was more conflict in these families than if liquor had not been as 
i vailable. | 
aa oe adjustments to the changed situation depended y | 
primarily on three factors: 1) the degree to which family members woe P 
able to vary their role behavior in response to the changing situation, ) 
isolation of the biological family, or its position in the family grouping o 
some size and structure which we have already discussed, and 3) the 
degree to which family members clarified their definition of situational 
changes, reference group norms, and their own roles in the changing 
scene. ; 
While some changes had occurred before 1950—with shifts in resi- 
dence patterns imposed by government assignment of new farms to men, 
with off-Reservation work, with army experience, and because of board- 
ing schools for children, the traditional forms of behavior were still 
considered ideal even when no longer widely practiced. Even after 1950, 
traditional forms have remained the ideal, though less and less lived by 
ving income (2). 
policy of assigning land to the male 
and unmarried children had to rely 


Today they were dependent almost 

His increased responsibility, 
for the family, was such as he ha 
ing World War II, when he lef i 
he usually left his family at home 
provider in more concrete terms only when the 


amount from others in the community. In many families, once the 
family-unit concept was understood handle the money. 
Until the women took over i i 


their position deteri- 


i rd nor wool to weave, 
Supporting. At divorce or separation, 


e, for the assignment and improve- 
ments on the farm belonged to the man W: 
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for skinning and preparing butchered animals, girls had fewer oppor- 
tunities to learn how to prepare food in the traditional manner. 

Though a relationship of respect still existed between the man and 
wife, the influence of the mother-in-law was weakened by living in her 
son-in-law’s hogan, Since young married couples preferred to live in their 
own homes if possible, or at least in their own tents, they limited the 
amount they saw of their in-laws—the more so now that most owned 
cars, Similarly, young men were no longer dominated by fathers-in-law, 
now that they could find wage work to support wives and children and 
had land assignments of their own. 

More commonly now, a daughter-in-law lived with her husband’s 
family. Besides the social insecurity which she faced from having few 
kinfolks around, she was usually dominated by the husband’s mother, and 
without the traditional “mother-in-law avoidance” that protected the 
young man living with his wife’s people. Attached to her young children, 
and with her relatives often unable to help her economically, she was 
largely tied down to the household of her husband. She could, and did, 
however, leave for employment in town. If money, shelter, and food in 
town were no replacement for the meaningful interpersonal relationships 
of the traditional Navaho life, still employment might serve as an escape 
—and free access to sex experiences and liquor. 

Children, after spending most of the year at the local and off- 
Reservation boarding schools, were restless at home. Young boys and 
girls spent most of their free time in town. Neither father nor mother 
could control some of these children, in part because, through the winter, 
the children were not economically dependent upon their parents. The 
maternal uncle, traditionally the disciplinarian, was rarely near at hand. 
More important, the children had no work at home. Their participation 
in the new economic life was almost non-existent, Older boys might still 
help out on the farm, but if possible they preferred to work for wages. The 
smaller children, who a generation ago would have herded sheep, no 
longer had this task. School children through the summer, then, and 
those not enrolled all year got into difficulties largely due to lack of super- 
vision by their parents, themselves enmeshed in the changing situation, 


and by the general lack of approved recreational outlets. 


Prospects 


. We can, perhaps, achieve some perspective on the future by examin- 

mg what followed the “boom” period, Since 1953 the region surrounding 
tuitland has been the scene of continuing exploitation of natural re- 

Sources, The population in the neighboring town has grown to about 

20,000 with indications that there will be further increases. How have the 
Tuitlanders adapted themselves to the situation and what are the pros- 

Pects for the future? 

Although by 1953 many of the big construction jobs were completed 


t 3 a : 
here was still plenty of work available with contractors who were putting 
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in housing developments, expanding the city’s facilities, and a on. o 
work was more difficult to get because non-Indian families | rom ot = 
parts of the Southwest had begun to move in, and the ordinarily a. 

construction men settled permanently because they liked the = ey: 
Except for those who understood the expectations of their Anglo em 


ployers, this condition made it difficult for many Fruitlanders to remain 
> 


on the regular payroll. While the Fruitlanders who fitted into this a 
egory, both English and non-English speakers, did not represent the 
majority, they were nevertheless setting examples for others to follow. 
This tendency to build more substantial housing for themselves has been 
followed by improved housing on the Project generally. Marked changes 
in the attitudes of the more traditionally-oriented Navahos toward them 
are also to be noted. Perhaps more important is the fact that the Fruit- 
landers are not only having their behavior changed because of the 
objective change situations, but because 


“alternative definitions of the 
situation which gives the new realisti i 
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The Patterning of Recent Cultural Change in a 
Siberian Eskimo Village’ 


Charles Campbell Hughes 


_ This paper deals with a change in self-definition among a group of 
Siberian Eskimo. Such a change, which has begun over the last genera- 
tion, may be traced to a concomitant series of conditions which has 
affected the group. In the years between 1940 and 1955 the Eskimo 
people living in the small Bering Sea coastal village of Gambell have 
come into intensive contact of both a personal and impersonal nature 
with the white world; they have been given opportunities for jobs and new 
forms of satisfaction of basic wants; they have been subjected to many 

stressor agents” of different types; and they have continued to observe 
and draw reasoned conclusions about conditions which affect their lives. 
These factors have combined to bring about a change in the function of 
the mainland with reference to themselves. The mainland no longer 
supplies only material goods; it now also supplies basic criteria of choice 
and models for the identification of self. 


The Nature of the Problem 


_ Sustained and intensive contact between two groups of people hav- 
ing different ways of life involves a complex series of processes. In the 
last thirty to forty years the anthropological literature has included many 
Studies dealing with the loss of or change in institutional forms as a result 
of such contact, and with the reinterpretation or destruction of culture 
patterns under the influence of an alien tradition. Studies like these are 
eee Ptualized at the sociocultural level of analysis and make use of a 
anguage which refers to patterns of group functioning. : : 
The investigator may look into the welter of phenomena in a differ- 
ent way, however, and give attention to psychological dimensions involved 
a change and alteration in sociocultural patterns. He may be interested 
the persistence of basic personality structure, in the viability of adaptive 
Mechanisms of a particular type, in perceptions of conflict in demands 
and meaning, disjunction in orientations, the resolution of contrary 


1 The field work on which this paper is based was supported by a Fellowship 
pa the Cornell Social Science Research Center. For a critical reading of the 

on. aa grateful to Jane M. Hughes, Alexander H. Leighton, Robert B. Mac- 
wears obert J. Smith, and Robin M. Williams, Jr. An earlier version of the paper 


tember aoe Ninth Alaska Science Conference held at Fairbanks, Alaska, Sep- 


from 
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sentiments arising from allegiance to different bodies of precepts, or any ` 


of a wide number of problems concerned with psychological processes. 
Such interests are of more recent development in anthropological studies 


—their modern emphasis having begun during the 1930’s—although as - 


early as 1910 Boas (2) insisted on the importance of studying the psycho- 
logical aspects of the cultural context. à i i 
There are a number of reasons for this concern with psychological 
dimensions in situations of contact between two groups. One reason lies 
in the value of deepening one’s knowledge of processes as conceptualized 
at any particular level of analysis in such a manner as to avoid a parochial 
reductionism. Constant sensitivity to the richness 
comitants of the processes in which one is interested will help prevent 
narrowness of perception and concept-formation, This is the problem of 
seeing the same root phenomena in terms of two or more sets of concepts 
whose scopes and content of empirical reference are of different orders— 
for example, the activities and functions of several people who in the 
sociological view comprise the integrate called “the family,” as contrasted 


of the phenomenal con- 


rent series of concepts. 
e total complex of social, 


psychological dimensions involved 
aspects of personality functioning are 
ation’ (or the stability) in cultural patterns (5). Wit 
into motivation, an acco either remain descrip- 
tive—a necessary but a preliminary step—or will likely be based on 
unexamined, implicit assumptions about human motivation, 


The importance of making some attempt to stud 
can be seen if we contrast th 


general term, “culture change.” 


hout such inquiry 


, P y One people from another, most 
anthropologists would hesitate to say that the one group is “fully ac- 
culturated” to the other if its basic sentiment systems remain relatively 
unaltered.” As long as meanings—orien 


* Hallowell (4) and Wallace (15), for example, agree that although out- 
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tations and patterns of motivation - 


—have not also been transmitted in approximately their same form as 
held by the donor group, it may be fruitful to speak only of “culture 
change” and not of “acculturation.” 

Of particular importance in the systems of belief of any people are 
sentiments relating to ethnic identity and group affiliation. These are not 
normally susceptible to easy relinquishment or facile adoption. It is one 
thing if a group of people are only using and assimilating as their own the 
manufactures and external paraphernalia of an outside group with whom 
they happen to be in contact. It is quite a different matter if they begin 
to feel that they no longer want to be thought of or to think of them- 
selves as belonging to their original group and rather conceive that they 
are part of the outside group. At such a point, a watershed has been 
crossed in the process of psychocultural change. This is the type of tran- 
sition referred to by Ruesch and enlarged upon by Caudill, in discussing 
the acculturation of Japanese-Americans (3). Caudill notes that in the 
acculturation process from member of an “ethnic” group to “American,” 
people of Japanese descent sought for substitution of cues of essentially 
similar value, both “stimulus value” and “meaning value.” Further, how- 
ever, this suggested to Caudill that in such a process of transition, “im- 
migrant” individuals do not merely imitate the cultural forms of the host 
group; rather, they identify with it, or with that segment which is most 
congenial to their own personality and cultural values. 


The People and the Place 
A transition of this nature is under way among a group of Eskimo on 
St. Lawrence Island, Alaska. These people, hunters of walruses, seals, and 
whales, live in the village of Gambell and belong to the Siberian branch 
of Eskimo tribes, a division that is based mainly on linguistic affiliation, 
e as well. This transition 


although some other cultural forms are distinctiv 
in definition of self. and collectively, of group has begun as a result of a 
‘ en years, The important 


number of factors operating over the past fifte S a 
question here is, of course, what are the conditions which tend to bring 
about such a change in self-definition? Data from a detailed study of this 

skimo village (7) offer some help toward answering that question. 


St. Lawrence Island, the largest island in the Bering Sea, is located 
> ins of Siberia rise in 


i age 100 miles south of Bering Strait. The mountains | i 

e distance from Gambell village, the Asiatic coast being only 38 miles 

away, From the other end of St. Lawrence Island, Alaska is 100 miles 

across the stormy Bering Sea. Politically the island is part of the United 
tates and the new state of Alaska, although for many hundreds of years 


Ward 


eratio: 


and Gol same even with regard to basic perso! = 
ality doer study of the non-isomorphy between sociocultural and person- 
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i tation was with the Old World, both geographically and culturally. 
es of international politics have dropped a barrier sini 
St. Lawrence Island and the Russian-held Asiatic shore, and the annua 
visits which the islanders used to make to Siberia are no longer possible. 

The time period encompassed by the study is fifteen years. The 
baseline against which change is assessed is 1940, and the data from 
which the baseline are drawn are field notes taken at that time by Drs. 
Alexander H. Leighton and Dorothea C. Leighton. These field data were 
analyzed and formulated into a preliminary ethnographic statement (6) 
and they were supplemented by discussions with the Leightons and ob- 
servations made by A. H. Leighton following a return trip to the island 
in 1955. The terminal set of data consist in field notes taken by my wife 
and myself during a year of residence in 1954-55, and cover the chronol- 
ogy and content of change during the fifteen year period since 194C 
should be understood that the present tense as used here refers to 1954- v~. 

During the late 1930’s and in 1940, St. Lawrence Island was visited _ 
by outsiders only during the summer months—by Coast Guard vessels, 
the Alaska Native Service or a commercial supply ship, and sometimes a 
small trading vessel or two from Alaska. But altogether these made only 
four or five contacts each year. There was no air service, and only a rare 
airplane flight. Aside from mail, radio connection with the Alaskan Ber- 
ing coast was the only other form of contact with the mainland, There 
was no significant emigration or travel from the island to the mainland. 
The principal types of dependence on the outside existed in a merchan- 
dise relationship: guns, ammunition, gasoline and motors for hunting, 
and some food and clothing. Such goods were handled through a native- 
owned store which was part of a reindeer-herd corporation, A social 
institution adopted from the mainland was the town council, as was the 
Christian religion, to which about half the villagers belonged. In the case 
of both the store and the council, the alien institutions had been assimi- 
lated to the culture and apparently had been satisfactorily adapted to 
local needs and problems. With regard to Christianity, although there was 
fervent adherence in a few cases, one may reasonably doubt that the basic 
Eskimo understanding of life forces had been seriously breeched. The 
native kinship system, with its emphasis on clan units and extende 
responsibility to kinsmen (8, 9) was still extremely strong, In all, the 1940 
field notes point to a stable Eskimo village which had a fairly dependable | 
food supply and efficient methods of utilizing the environment. To be 
sure, there were anxieties, mainly about health and subsistence, but they 
were institutionalized and in that sense controlled by native systems of 
belief. The principal forms of social influence from the white world that 
did exist worked within the context of native social organization and did 
not fundamentally alter it. 

In the fifteen years between 1940 and 1955, the types of contact 
with, and dependence upon the mainland have manifoldly increased, both 
in terms of “hardware” and ideas. For one thing, there has been muc 
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more movement of people from the island to the mainland. What is more 
important, large numbers of white people have been resident on the 
island for various purposes during the period. Transportation facilities 
have greatly improved and now there is mail twice a month, Along with 
this has come a far greater dependence on the mainland for equipment 
and goods than existed in 1940. Much more of the white man’s food is 
eaten, more of his clothing worn, more of his tools and equipment used, 
more furnishings found in the home. There has been an increased adop- 
tion of mainland social forms, such as the position of a Marriage 
Commissioner, a National Guard detachment, a Ground Observer Corps 
organization, and others. All but two people in the village of 300 people 
are now at least nominal Christians. At the same time, the kinship system 
has begun to lose its influence in moulding behavior, particularly among 


1 
‘he young people. f : 
‘<The most crucial and far-reaching change, however, is not in mate- 


rial artifacts nor even social forms, but in the realm of orientations and 
sentiments about the mainland. To put it briefly, in 1940 the islanders 
used the mainland for what it could offer in pursuit of fundamentally 
Eskimo cultural goals, It was an inward-turning assimilative relationship 
with a pre-determined center of reference, inherited Eskimo culture. In 
other terms, one might say that the mainland artifacts and influences 
were the “figure” which fitted into the “ground” of Eskimo belief and 
orientation, But some fifteen years later the function of the mainland with 
respect to the island has begun to be different. The “ground” itself is shift- 
ing, and now there is much more of a reaching out for the mainland as 
an end in itself, Mainland culture has become suffused with an aura of 
the “bright new world” and the whole perceptive structure of the situa- 
tion in which this “reaching out” is done has begun to change, particularly 
among the younger generation; for one of the most important elements 
In this new relationship is a search for new criteria, new standards by 
which Eskimo behavior is to be judged. In short, the mainland has begun 
to function as the dominant “reference culture” toward which the St. 
Awrence Islanders are oriented (7, 8). . . hict 
bei Insofar as it is the standards and criteria of the mainland which an 
Ea adopted and assimilated, these enter into the personality = crucia 
tion ituents in the definition of self (1, 11). It is no longer a at 
Si of the mainland, a process which was already obvious in A 
is Pect to a limited number of cultural items taken from the outside. Tt 
fey a an identification with the outside. Although little that is definite 
z e said to this point, it is unlikely that such identification has involved 
: : change in basic personality structure. Whether such patterns will 
on with continued influence is, of course, a question for research. 
= pei that may be, at the present time the norms and orientations of 
Nona oe (in the empirical form of cues for behavior) influence many 
ing. hott skimo life—ranging from those concerning taste in food, cloth- 
MS, recreation, speech, occupation, religion, family life, to the 
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broader conceptions of rights, duties, and goals in life, and even in — 
affirmations of ethnic identity itself. Increasingly, for example, the t. 
Lawrence Islanders have become more aware of their status as A mericans 
and potentially “white people,” to the diminution of their inherited con- 
ception of themselves as Yuit (Eskimos). Such statements as these are 
commonly heard: 


Most people want to turn to white people doing. one 3 i , 
Every week my wife go down and buy something at commissary. Bring 
full sled, some food. Every week. Just like white people. We never go out 
hunting, and just keep job. 


A Proposition 


I shall examine here the factors influencing a people to change their 
sentiments of self-definition with regard to the mainland. There are 
obviously many things involved in such a complex transition, and no 
simple answers exist. I find one “portal of entry” into explanation of this 
shift, however, in a proposition advanced by Leighton (10), summarizing 
a number of processes which lead to change in complexes of sentiments 
of the type discussed here. The formulation is as follows: 


The things which alter the systems of belief that people hold are: 
a. Observation of fact and reasoned thinking 

b. Contact with other systems of belief 

c. All types of stress 


d. New opportunities for achieving security and satisfying aspirations 


The history of Gambell village from 1940-1955 supports this proposition. 
One of the “systems of belief” which has been altered is the complex of 
sentiments toward the mainland, and, as noted above, both its nature 
and function in the lives of the Gambell people have changed. 

Each part of the proposition will be taken separately and the evi- 
dence for the occurrence of that particular type of phenomena in the 
years from 1940 to 1955 will be summarized. 

Observation of fact and reasoned thinking. To anyone acquainted 
with the Eskimo, it comes as no surprise that the St. Lawrence Islanders 
have critically examined some of the inducements and products of the 
white world, compared them with their own manufactures and way © 
life, and concluded in favor of the mainland. In technology, for example 
—an area in which Eskimo ingenuity has long won the admiration of out- 
siders—the superiority of outboard motors over paddling, of rifles and 
ammunition over lances and harpoons, of steel knives over slate or flint 
can easily be seen. All these items were available to the St. Lawrence 
people and were used by them in 1940; but in subsequent years the in- 
tensity of use has greatly increased, The horsepower of outboard motors; 
for example, has doubled, and some of the aboriginal methods of hunting 
which were still employed in 1940 have completely disappeared. Many 
other aspects of technology have likewise been altered, including heating 
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and lighting facilities. Now only two houses out of 60 still make any use 
of the seal oil lamp for cooking or heating, and for a time the village 
owned and ran a diesel electric plant. . a 

Although they sometimes fail, the superiority of mainland medicine 
and methods of treating the sick are generally conceived to be better than 
those of the Eskimo, The shaman and native pharmacology are fast dis- 
appearing, another change from 1940, when there were several practicing 
shamans. nan f 

In more general terms, by reason of the types of limited experience 
which the Gambell people have had with the white world—food relief in 
times of scarcity, high-paying construction jobs, highly supportive living 
conditions for some of the people going outside—it follows that they con- 
ceive the mainland to be a place of dependable food supply, of healthful 
living conditions, of easily available and widespread transportation and 
educational facilities, of personal and domestic wealth, of a generally 
higher standard of living than that enjoyed on the island. Such inferences 
have been strongly supported both by personal experience of travellers 
and by the reports of people sent out to the hospital or school, where the 
nurturant environment in which they find themselves offers convincing 
evidence of the easy conditions thought to prevail generally on the 
mainland. 

In a few cases, a white item has been adopted even though the St. 


awrence Islanders admit that it is inferior to the older Eskimo way. This 


appened with regard to new clothing, which is far inferior to Eskimo 
i se, the prestige value 


skin clothing for hunting out over the ice. In this ca 
of the white item as well as the fact that it is easy to care for, defy the 
Urgings of reason, But sometimes, too, a white item that has been adopted 
and used will be given over because it clearly does not perform as well as 
It should through repeated trials, Wooden whaleboats for spring hunting 
or a time seemed about to supplant the traditional walrus-hide boats. 
Owever, the villagers no longer use the wooden type, which are too 
®avy and too difficult to repair on the ice. But on the whole, there have 
cen many cogent experiences since 1940 to indicate that the mainland 
World is better able than the island culture to provide satisfaction in terms 
of a dependable food supply, better health, easier living conditions, and 
More widespread physical security. a h sean 
beli ontact with other systems of belief. Contact with ot er T 4 
ef, Occurring in the context of new interpersonal relations ips, has 
Sreatly increased since 1940, At that time the village was visited by only a 
vil es each summer, and just four or five white people came wis the 
dred ai stay the entire year. But by 1955, there have <= a 4 o 
stayin ifferent individuals of the white world coming to the pee! itself, 
sti E on at least a semi-permanent basis. Moreover, some - this con- 
acca at with a Weather Bureau and Civil Aeronautics Authority site, 
‘Sees under extremely favorable circumstances—in the homes of the 
People, Other contact took place in the village under conditions of 
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i tiendship and mutual interest; and still other interaction 
a ees on the ie floes on a basis of joint help and at least overt 
equality. The long-term effects of this contact should not be underesti- 
mated, for in such day-to-day learning situations many of the ia 
pa rticularly the young people, acquired the orientations and sentiments o 
i ite friends. 

no dimension of contact is illustrated by the patterns of inter- 
action with the military personnel who had been stationed nearby since 
1948, This dimension is the sheer frequency, as contrasted to what might 
be called the intensity, of the contact with the CAA and the few other 
white people in Gambell. Practically every day since they have been near 
the village, some soldiers or airmen have wandered through the village, 
serving as models for many sentiments the Gambell people were acquiring 
about the mainland and the easy conditions of life prevailing there. 

All types of stress. The St. Lawrence Islanders as well as other Eskimo 
groups have long lived under very stressful environmental conditions. 
Poor subsistence, sickness, and anxieties about dangers to life have been 
their lot for many hundreds of years. In Gambell, however, the fifteen 
year period from 1940-55 was much worse in this respect than the pre- 
ceding decade. 

For instance, there were three exceedingly poor hunting years, sea- 
sons in which the annual kill of walrus was only about one quarter of 
what is usually needed to feed people and dogs. There were years of 
famine, and relief supplies had to be flown in by government aircraft, An 
equally catastrophic development was the dying off of the many reindeer 
which had flourished on the island. From a herd that is perhaps gen- 
erously estimated to have numbered 10,000 animals in 1940, some five 
years later there were calculated to be only about one hundred animals 
left. This herd had always been counted on to supply needed meat when 
the sea mammal hunting was poor, and its loss was keenly felt and re- 
marked on in 1954, another poor hunting year, In addition to these 
stresses in food supply, the fox trapping has failed a number of times since 
1940, depriving the people of their chief source of cash for the purchase 
of equipment, clothing furnishings, and some food items, 

Health is another area in which Gambell people have been sub- 
jected to considerable stress since 1940, both from objective morbidity 
rates and from the new meaning which such rates have in their relations 
with the mainland. Over the fifteen year period, the village had one © 
the highest infant mortality rates in the world (168 per 1,000), a rate 
which was seven times greater than that in the United States for 1953. 
In addition, the death rate from tuberculosis for the same period was 100 
times greater than that in the continental United States during 1953. 
Many of the deaths from tuberculosis were among the young people— 
those in the age group from 11-19 years. Since 1940 there have also been 
several epidemics of other types of sickness, each of which caused a 
number of deaths in the village. 
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Sickness has probably always been a major problem in the village— 
a problem which was intensified with the introduction of tuberculosis to 
Alaskan natives during the eighteenth century by Russian fur hunters. But 
at least one significant factor has been different in the last 10-15 years. 
Through increased contact with the mainland has come much more 
awareness of the possibilities for treatment and prevention. Consequently 
the existence of sickness in the village is now perceived and evaluated in 
different terms than it was formerly, and one result is that now there is 
much more frustration about the inability to prevent and cure illness in 
the village than in the days when a resigned acceptance of the inevitable 
was the rule, The factor of “relative deprivation” (12) seems to be op- 
erating in this connection, 

: The stresses arising from disturbed human relations have also con- 
tributed to the general picture. For one thing, there has been a growing 
split between the old and young generations in terms of sanctioned paths 
of life. Also, there has grown a division between two Christian denomina- 
tions, the Presbyterians, who had been in the village more or less since 
1894, and the Seventh Day Adventists, who came in after the war and 
made a few converts, Both of these developments are new since 1940. 
Further, the location of the military camps on the edge of the village 
Constituted a continuing source of irritation and conflict over proper 
Policies to be carried ane: regarding them. There was none of this concern 
fifteen years ago. ? = 

a New opportunities for achieving security and satisfying aspirations. 
Tas a proposed mode of changing a sm AE BEIRT aeepee t 

s for achieving security in its many or r 

ambell people have been affected by numerous changes since 1940. 
Bon there have been far more jobs offered to them—and these of a 
means thn were rll tn 7 le eet one Ho 
Itself, in b ildine Pane TA taint he CAA establishment, and 
in reai ens An airstrip, an maintaining the nent, 

Serving in the CAA homes as domestic help. In all these jobs they 
cw ted wages which were undreamed of in 1940. Some people ee also 
situag, eld jobs on the mainland and then returned home, going trom a 

‘ation in which cash was the primary form of exchange—hence more 


lavishly given out—to one in which self-production of foodstuffs and 


necessiti a F 
pai es was the pattern and cash a rarity. In addition, entirely new 


A a a S 
He Positions on a permanent basis have been opened in the village, such 


time Moreover, during the past fifteen years young people for the first 
Side ion gone to the mainland for schooling, sick people have gone out- 
r hospitalization, and young men have derived considerable prestige 


and : 
Self-satisfaction from joining the National Guard or the Army. Recre- 
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ation patterns of wide diversity adopted from the mainland serve a it 
of special interests in the village. Another development is that the ex K 
ence of two mainland religions provides new roles and positions = 
leadership outside the traditional structure, representing a wider inve 
tory of cultural alternatives. 


Reconsiderations 


Two of these four sets of factors which are presumed to be instru- 
mental in changing a system of belief have always characterized the St. 
Lawrence Islanders’ life-situation. The dominant emphases in the ab- 
original religion support the contention that there has always: been 
considerable stress and anxiety in the village, particularly in relation to 
subsistence and health matters. : 

There has also always been “observation of fact and reasoned think- 
ing,” as evidenced by the pragmatic and ingenious technology of the 
Eskimo. Further, the St. Lawrence Islanders knew of the existence of the 
white world long before 1940, and quite obvious} 
some respects to their own culture, for the 
hunting gear and some other artifacts. 

But there was no wholesale turning to the mainland or incipient 
rejection of inherited fundamental sentiments, as there has begun to be 
since 1940. What has made the difference? 

I suggest that the difference is due to the conjunction in time of 
all four of these sets of conditions since 1940—the stresses, the continued 
use of reasoned thinking, the greatly increased contact with the mainland, 
and the existence of new opportunities for achieving security and satisfy- 
ing aspirations. It is these last two types of phenomena—the contact and 
opportunities—which are new since 1940, Thus a partial control on these 
conditions is possible by the machinations of 
ton did not remark on the inde 


the four sets of factors, the data 


y thought it superior in 
y borrowed freely from it in 
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The Election Ritual in a Thai Village’ 


Herbert P. Phillips 


The Westernization of Thailand has been going on in a rather limited 
way for almost a century (2, 7). During recent years, however, especially 
since the coup d’état of 1932, this process has been greatly accelerated. 
Today, on the surface at least, Bangkok has many of the characteristics 
of the modern Western city. Western clothing is the favored dress; West- 
ern motion pictures, automobiles, soft-drinks, and cosmetics are abundant; 
there is even television. Among a small group of elite Thai, Western food 
and toilet habits, and Dr. Spock’s methods of infant care, are being 
practiced. . 

In the villages, where the bulk of the people live, Westernization is 
also occurring, but to a considerably lesser extent. In Bang Suaj (a 
pseudonym), a village of 1700 people 32 kilometers from Bangkok, one 
finds an entirely different world. There is a good road, some battery- 
powered radios and gasoline engines, permanent waves on most of the 
younger women, and nearby a rather haphazardly patronized government 
health clinic. In general, however, Westernization has not yet affected 
the Thai peasant in any profound way. Despite deep anxieties about the 
state of his health, the peasant responds to a government immunization 
program half-heartedly (3). He prefers the traditional methods of pre- 
ventive medicine, tattoos and protective amulets. In general, he views 
sickness either as a moral problem, e.g., a lack of Buddhist merit, or as 
an attack by malevolent spirits. He has a vague notion of something called 
“science,” which is “written in books” and is supposed to be superior an 
more certain than his traditional system of beliefs. But beyond this defini- 
tion, he is not quite sure what “science” is. 

It is in this general context of Westernization that in February 1957 
a Thai version of a Western institution, a national election, came to Bang 
Suaj. 

In strictly political terms, the results of this election were of no great 
consequence. In Thailand, elections are but one means, and probably not 


1 The research upon which this article is based was made under a fellowshiP 
granted by the Ford Foundation. The author wishes to thank the Ford Foundation- 
He also wishes to thank his Thai co-workers, Khamsing Srinawk, Sumon Sudb- 
hantad. and Sucharit Iamamnuay who gathered much of the attitudinal data for 
the article; and Dr. Lauriston Sharp, Mr. Robert B. Textor, and Mr. David A. Wil- 
son for their comments. However, the conclusions, opinions, and other statements 
made here are those of the author and are not necessarily those of the Ford Foun- 
dation, the author’s co-workers, or any other person. 
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the most significant, for achieving political power. In the two years that 
have elapsed since this election, there have been two coups d'état, two 
parliaments, and another election. The premier described in this paper 
fled the country during the first of these coups, and at this writing, Thai- 
land has neither a premier nor a parliament, but is governed by the 
Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces. ; 

However, as an historical event in which peasants participated in a 
relatively new political form, the February 1957 election is of cultural 
and analytic significance. For seven hundred years prior to the 1932 
coup d'état absolute monarchy obtained in Thailand. The coup ushered 
in the principle of constitutionalism as the main element in the justifica- 
tion of political power (8), and elections were introduced to support this 
principle. i 

While the February 1957 election was the seventh in the history of 
the country, it was the most important one in terms of public interest and 
participation. It was the first time that office-seekers went out to Bang 
Suaj and other villages to solicit votes. It was also the first time that the 
‘Temier (in power, except for a brief period after the war, for a total of 
sixteen years) and some of the other cabinet members offered themselves 
as candidates for public office. Most important, it was the first time that 
the electorate turned out in any sizable numbers. During the previous 
three national elections an average of only 19.7% of the voters of the two 
voting districts in which Bang Suaj is located went to the polls. One 
hamlet headman proudly told us that in the 1952 election he was the T 
Person, of 167 eligible voters in his hamlet, who voted. During the 195 
election, 70% of the electorate from this hamlet went to the polls. 


The Cultural Background 


Despite the fact that there already had been six national elections 
and occasional local elections of village headmen,? the electoral process 
Was and still is quite foreign to most Thai peasants. They see an election 
as something thought up by Bangkok people which is supposed to be for 
off ir good and that of the nation, but they are not guite:sure oe its 
ects are, or what their role in it is. The concept election” is about as 


va : 
Suely understood as the concept “science.” seed ch caka 
uring the month and a half leading up tO election day, w 
sIn : ý s is a semi-private matter in- 
volvi practice, the “ i Tage headman 15 ; y $ 
a vey a T headman is privately pon ee ba 
-decessor or a higher ranki p dman, whose choice must be approved by the 
istrict gher ranking headman, 


. P i andidate’s name is 
Presented T A public meeting is then held at which the can 


headm o PPosition candidate in public would be socially awkward. Thorney 
ae are subject to re-election every five years, but many of them hold office 
elr resignation or death (5). The most recent election of a Bang Suaj head- 
serene years ago, and this headman reports that no more than 

voted. 
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many of the villagers whether they were going to vote or not. More than 
half said they did not know, adding that if their hamlet headman ordered 
them to vote, then they would vote. (As it turned out later, this is pre- 
cisely what happened.) When asked, “What is the purpose of the 
election?” the majority could not provide a direct answer, saying merely 
It is en Fy ae of the land; when we are told to go and vote, we have 
to do so. e minority that gave direct replies tended to repeat what 
they had been hearing on the radio or reading on campaign posters: “to 
= people yi will represent us”; “to elect representatives who will 
a E nes at on 3 or to elect people who will help us.” When 
nea iy te lied in va te See a rakei lawa fonte 
c ry,” they replied in one of three ways: 1) they simply repeated what 
they had just said, which in rural Thailand one is expected t ith 
good grace, without further probing, lest one a to tł : et 9) 
they said they did not know, or 3) they conti : ne 
sn i ke 1 f > inued in an equally vague 
vein: “to make laws for the country so that everybody will be | d 
life will be comfortable.” Only when asked t Pg a ge 
tg elect people whoa sae. © specify what they meant by 
people who will help us” did they be icit: “ 
will give us temples, canals, and roads” y become explicit: “people who 
compel thingn in the Serb ae ms o ied who will lower the 
The above questions w fies toeyrurd te be” 
. ere ask ' 
ing election day. As that day ap aea the month and a half preced- 
Suaj (to be discussed below) b 3 i ye E sep 
ee rought the concept of “ ill 
help us” into focus, By the time election day arri P. people who wi 
purpose of the election had become quit a np oa =u oro 
seen as a device for getting icy e clear to many villagers: it was 
A factor helping to determi g out of the government. 
Thai EN etermine the character of ion is th 
hai tradition of absolute, paternalisti P Ok tre eae i t 
ceived as an institution which amo “ac government, Government is per- 
If it tells you to vote, you vote ar things, tells you what to do. 
ep. > m 
polls) ; if it does not tell you, as it had ot nena a 70% showing at the 
you simply ignore the ballot box (and ot during previous elections, then 
— produce a turn-out of 19.7%). The 
. ese answers were obtai Bas # 2 
tions were asked during brief Pata Bp Lap lie interviews. Most of the ques- 
interviews connected with the se i tods immediately following highly forma 
personality. After completing the main fae mary research on peasant values an 
ind tried to switch the conversation p aterview, we assumed a leisurely attitude 
rice, lottery tickets, fishing, and durin matters of current interest: the price O 
was our customary way of bringing thes i 
on the election were asked not as if we 
the kind of questions anyone might ask whil 


tits Te Ponen answers and com” 
A adea ition, some of the data are 
Eon © each other at the loca 
this. nate we were usually silent 00° 

ure with approximately fifty 


the spontaneous remarks which the village 
coffee shops or at the temple. During thes 
lookers. All told, there were interviews of 
people. 
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people of Bang Suaj went to the polls in large numbers not because their 
leaders permitted them to vote, but because they told them to vote. 

It should be noted that there is nothing in the Thai election law or in 
any other official pronouncement requiring people to vote. In Bang Suaj 
the pressures to vote came from the village headmen who were pressured 
by the District Officer who was in turn pressured by high government 
officials in Bangkok. All of these men were acting in their unofficial ca- 
Pacities, as private citizens interested in the elections. Most of them were 
also acting for the Seri Manangasila Party, the party in power. However, 
in rural Thailand few people distinguish between official pronouncements 
and personal pronouncements. When the headmen told the villagers that 
they had to vote, no villager questioned whether they were speaking in 
their official capacities or merely expressing a personal desire.’ 

The hold that this autocratic tradition has upon the thinking of most 

hai peasants should not be underestimated. Many government officials 
still retain the aura of power and prestige formerly associated with agents 
of the King. In their own minds and in the minds of the governed, these 
men rule rural areas, they do not represent them (4, 6). This is the atti- 
tude towards both ‘permanent civil servants and most elected public 
Officials, 

Thai absolutism, however, is not unabashed authoritarianism. The 
tradition is infused with a heavy dose of benevolence. Thai officials take 
Pains in their public statements to emphasize that what they are doing 1s 


« A i 
for the good and happiness of the people.” Their attention to these 
moralistic assurances seems far out © 


A f proportion to their actual need for 
meen them; for lack of such assurances would in no way diminish their 
real power, In addressing peasants, there is a certain gentleness and re- 
Spect for the dignity of the individual. The peasant attitude towards gov- 
ernment officials was perhaps best summed up by a villager who said 
© was voting for the Prime Minister and his party “because he is our 
w aster, He has been very good and kind to us. He is like our father, and 
e are like his children.” ; aed Mee 
© an American, the role of government 1n the daily life of the Thai 


People is striking in its extent. The entire educational system is controlled 


ee central government; even college professors are civil servants. All 
Iti 


al is part of a more generalized Thai 
iew high government officials as total 
government jobs. When a person 
i i i jal, he takes on 
an “official” relationship with a high government official, 
of no obligations than the official one. Similarly, the officer assumes a number 
to the oficial obligations toward him. The person may be expected to bring gifts 
Officer officer on the latter’s birthday, or to invite him to his son’s ordination. The 
The r ea be expected to help in times of need with gifts of money and the like. 
this hee ationship between the two parties May not even be very close. Much of 
Onarchy, r 4s a carry-over from the patron-client relationships of the days of the 
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ehavio; 
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abroad, UN, US, and private, goes through Thai government agencies. 
Many private organizations—for example, one of the press associations- 
are government sponsored and financed. The government has a direc 

hand in the religious life of the people. Through its Department of Be 
ligious Affairs in the Ministry of Culture, the government is the os 
owner of all temple lands. It frequently gives money for the constructi 

or maintenance of temples and mosques, and publishes books on Bud- 
dhism for the general public as well as textbooks for monks. With the 
exception of a few missionary clinics in northern Thailand, all rural 
health and veterinary programs are run by the central government. 

In view of this situation it is not surprising that the farmer looks to 
government for many of the things he wants, The attitude is perpetuated 
by the absence of any strong tradition of communuity self-help. ‘The 
farmers of Bang Suaj are incorrigible individualists, and with the im- 
portant exception of the Buddhist monkhood, there are no village organi- 
zations above the familial level capable of mobilizing communal activity 


(1, 5). Most community developments in Bang Suaj originate in the 
governmental structure outside the village. 


The Candidates 


Bang Suaj, like the city of Bangkok, is located in Phra Nakhaun 
province. Thus the villagers found themselves close to the most important 
and widely publicized electoral contest. They were also in the auspicious 
position of being wooed by the two most prominent political figures in 
the Kingdom, the Prime Minister, Field Marshal P, Pibulsonggram, and 
his chief opponent, former Prime Minister Nai Khuang Aphaiwong. In 
contrast to most of the other candidates, at least the names of these tW° 
gentlemen were known to the majority of the villagers. 

In Phra Nakhaun province, ten parties ran candidates, among the™ 
the Seri Manangasila Party, led by the incumbent Premier; ‘the Democrat 
Party, the chief opposition, led by Nai Khuang; and the National Demo- 
cratic Party, a group of young military officers. All told there were fifty- 
five candidates for the nine positions. In Bang Suaj, most villagers knew 
the names of the Seri Manangasila, Democrat, and Hyde Park Parties: 
The last, named after London’s free speech forum had made its name by 
rather vehement anti-government speeches at Bangkok's central park. No 
other party seemed to have made an impression on the minds of the 
villagers. 

The role of party affiliation in the election was a curious one, Whe? 
asked for whom they were going to vote, those farmers who had already 
made their decisions always answered by naming individual candidate’ 
never the party. In discussions about the election at the local coffee shop*: 
conversation almost always centered on the virtues and vices of individual 
candidates. 

The Seri-Manangasila Party seemed sensitive to the general Jack of 
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interest in party affiliation and made a strong effort to identify their 
„candidates with the very popular party leader. Thus, many of their 
posters read, “Vote for the Field Marshal and His Colleagues,” “In the 
2500th Year of the Buddhist Era Vote for Number 25 and His Eight 
Friends.” (Number 25 was the Premier's ballot number.) In his speeches, 
the Premier made a concerted effort to identify his fellow-candidates with 
himself by referring to them as “his friends” and pointing out that he 
“had chosen them.” He even tried to educate the electorate in the ele- 
ments of parliamentary organization by pointing out that if he were 
elected, but his colleagues were not, he could not be the new Premier 
because he would not have enough support in parliament. 

_ This general approach seemed effective. The villagers began to talk 
in terms of “the Field Marshal and his party” and “Khuang and his 
Party.” The result was that on election day the vote was heavily along 
Party lines. 


The Issues 


z During the campaign, the various parties developed a number of 
Ìssues, some of which were meaningful to the voters of Bang Suaj, and 
Some of which were not. For the most part, these “issues” were rather 
Sross, abstract arguments about why the electorate should or should not 
= for a particular party. Villagers learned of the issues via radio, cam- 
Paign literature, and newspaper articles. (Approximately 60% of the 


Adult population of Bang Suaj can read.) 
The Seri Manangasila Party ran 0 


ee 
brou. 
ght progress to the country” and ha 
ae hospitals than had ever existed before.” It also stressed the theme that 


t had “given the people democracy.” The Democrats, on the other hand, 
argued that the incumbent government was corrupt and mr that 5 
ne gained power by guns rather than by the ballot box. The Democrats 


= had two secondary issues. The first was Khuang’s allegation that m 
thag 7p eovernment was over-spending and over-taxing. Khuang asserte 

ue 
te 


m elected, he would work within the budget, and w Les 
ae liberal economic policy,” €-8- less government contro ne bei 
on), Lhe Seri Manangasila Party replied that Khuang aar tals 
ar Y make “aliens” (Chinese) richer. The second issue was the — 
ment that it was necessary to have a strong opposition party i par : 
wee and that they, the Democrats, would be the strongest and mos 
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that tive opposition. This issue, of course, Was based on the cumin 
„they could not win. But some Thai feel that this was a cynica 
ity tances, not even an election, 
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you want representatives who will work for you, who 

ait oe lai for us, is Hyde Park Party.” In addition, they 
a wand bath the ee Manangasila and Democrat Parties of being too 
aeuely tied to the United di is urged that Thailand withdraw 

joi neutralist bloc. 

ee oe most effective was clearly Pibun’s argument 
that he had “brought progress to the country” in the form of more schools, 
ighways, and hospitals. Half the farmers who said that they were going 
nig t tor him used this argument to explain their choice, However, his 
eee about “giving the people democracy” fell flat. Coming from the 
Premier, one of the highest men in the land, remarks about equal rights 
and liberties simply had no meaning. ; 

The Democrats’ charge of corruption and vi 
fall on deaf ears, as did their criticism of the 
The one Democrat appeal was the idea of 
party. As one villager put it, “The country 
If Pibun does something wrong, Khuang wil 
does something wrong, Pibun will stop him.” 

Although it was only a slogan, the Hyde Park Party’s 
man can know a poor man,” was very popular in Bang Su 
itself did not do well at the polls mainly because it had 
candidates and no concrete favors to offer, but its 
great appeal to the villagers. Of its demand that Thailand leave SEATO 
the villagers apparently knew nothing, The Party’s attacks on Pibun’s 
pro-Americanism evoked a few (three) assenting comments, 

A comparison of the approaches of the Seri Manangasila Party and 
the Hyde Park Party affords an instructive contrast. In the minds of the 
villagers, the former was the party of the phuu ying yai, the big and 
powerful men, It was the party which, if it so deigned, could give things 
to people and could take care of them. The phuu ying yai maintained 

that they had given things and would give more. The majority of the 
Bang Suaj voters accepted this argument, especially since th 
concrete proof of its truth: the new road, bridge, hospital, etc. The Hyde 
Park Party, on the other hand, argued not that it would “give” things 
to people, but that it would “get” things for them. They argued not with 
an air of condescension, or its corollary benevolence, but with an attitude 
of representation and delegation. (Their motives for taking this attitude, 
or how they would behave if they actually came to power, are quite other 
matters.) This approach was something fundamentally new to the vil- 
lagers, and they liked it. Typical was the reaction of one man Sitting in 
one of the coffee shops who kept repeating the slogan Over and over 
again, each time saying, “Wonderful! Wonderful!” That the villagers? 
approval of the Hyde Park Party was not translated into votes was due to 
the very strong hold of the more traditional mode of thinking and to the 
possibility that the Seri Manangasila Party might come through with a 
new ritual hall for the Bang Suaj temple. However, the Hyde Park 
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Party’s general attitude struck a very responsive chord among the farmers, 
one that could easily be played again with more significant results. 

In addition to the candidates’ notions as to why the electorate 
should vote for them, many of the villagers had ideas of their own. Chief 
among these was the notion that they had to vote for Pibun because he 
was the “leader” and the “commander of the country.” About half the 
villagers who said that they were going to vote for him gave this as their 
first or second reason. Behind this idea is the Thai-Buddhist notion, oc- 
casionally articulated, that a person of high social status is also a person 
of high moral status. The qualities are reciprocal: Pibun has his leader- 
ship by virtue of his moral excellence, and because he is the leader, he is 
morally excellent. 

The personality characteristics of the candidates also played an im- 
portant part in the thinking of the-villagers. Almost everyone said of the 
man of his choice, “He is a good person” or “He is a kind person.” Seven 
villagers said that they were going to vote for the Premier because he 
was a “powerful” and “rich” man. There is a magical notion here that by 
supporting a powerful man the individual may acquire some of his power 
by contagion. There is also in the mind of the villager the idea that a vote 
for a powerful person creates an obligatory tie; the latter becomes respon- 
sible for the villager and in a general sense must take care of him, 

Consonant with the high value placed upon age in Thailand, some 
older people said that they were voting for the Premier and his party 
because “they are old and wise. They have been in power a long time, 
and have made many sacrifices for us. They know a lot.” Other villagers 
took an opposite point of view and likened the Seri Manangasila candi- 
dates to old water buffaloes who sleep a lot and rarely work. For some of 
the voters, the candidates’ facial and physical characteristics served as 
criteria for choice, since these are felt to be meaningful indices of the 
person’s nid-saj, his “inner character.” Two villagers said they were going 
to vote for Khuang “because he is thin, which means he works hard”; a 
pudgy Hyde Park candidate was rejected “because he is fat, and probably 
sleeps all the time”; a few people especially liked the Premier “because 
his eyes show that he has a good heart.” Three farmers said that they 
were going to vote for Khuang out of a sense of pity. The gist of their 
argument was that he had been treated very badly by the Premier, and 
“his feelings were hurt. If he does not get any votes, his feelings will be 


hurt even more.” 


The Campaign 

The campaign in Bang Suaj started about three months before elec- 
tion day when the son of the head schoolteacher went around pasting up 
S-M posters on the foot-bridges which pass over the canals of the village. 
From that point on, posters of many parties began to appear on trees, 
sign-posts, and on the walls of the coffee shops, where their appearance 
was more a matter of decoration than an indication of party affiliation. 
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The owner of one of the shops was one of the most active and vocal 
S-M supporters in the village, but he had more Hyde Park and Independ- 
ent posters on his walls than any other kind. f 

Interest in the campaign and an awareness of some of the issues 
began to build up as election day approached. About six weeks before the 
election, the Moslem members of the Bang Suaj community (10% of 
the population) were invited, together with Moslems from other villages, 
to S-M Party headquarters in Bangkok to meet the party candidates. 
Transportation and food were provided by the party. On two occasions, 
a police lieutenant from District Administrative Headquarters dropped in 
at one of the coffee shops and told the owner that he had been sent to 
“see that none of the opposition parties threatens the villagers. If they do, 
tell the villagers to report it to me and we will take care of it.” As far as 
we know, none of the villagers was ever “threatened > by any of the op- 
position parties. This oblique reference to coercion, by a Seri Manangasila 
agent, was the only time the matter came up with regard to political 
parties as such. Later, the village headmen told the villagers that they 
were required to vote, when in fact they did not have to. They also sug- 
gested to the villagers that they vote the S-M ticket, but threats were 
not used. ; 

The big break in the campaign came about three weeks before elec- 
tion day when the body-guard of the Deputy Minister of Culture ap- 
proached one of the Bang Suaj community leaders, his distant cousin, 
with a plan. The body-guard said that he wanted to impress his employer 
and at the same time do him a good turn; he also wanted to help his 
cousin and the people of Bang Suaj. Therefore, he thought it would be a 
good idea if a few of the village leaders would come to meet the Deputy 
Minister of Culture and invite him to give a campaign speech in the 
village. The speech would be given during the annual Bang Suaj temple 

BABES here would be many people present. This plan would impress the 
fair, so there ld bring him some votes, and it would give the people of 
Minister, it wou ortunity to ask for money for the ritual hall they had 
Bang Suaj an = ears, There probably was no better person to ask for 
wanted for 7 Her ff supporting religion is one of the functions of the 
a new ritua tn ss The villagers agreed, and with the body-guard acting 
Ministry of Cultu “the meeting and invitation were arranged. A week 
as the go enwn, © ister of Culture came to Bang Suaj, and gave his 
later, the Deputy sir about one hundred people. His speech consisted 
speech to an = ose of the Ministry of Culture and a Jon 

lanation of the purp he Fi s 5 
of an exp ‘ important to vote for the Field Marshal and his 
statement on why it lason of the lecture, the villagers requested the 
colleagues. At mar ine that they had carefully prepared. (It had been 
body-guard ae ai The letter noted the poverty of the people of 
re-written three tim v decay of the present ritual hall, and concluded 
Bang Suaj, the as in obtaining a new hall. After a cursory inspection 
i coger see Aliens? said he would take the matter under con- 
(0) 2 
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sideration, and would do what he could. Meanwhile, he gave a gift of 500 
baht (about $25) to the temple. 

Although it was never expressed in so many words, the idea was that 
if the villagers could get out a heavy vote for the Seri Manangasila Party, 
there was a good chance that they would get a ritual hall after the elec- 
tion. This, at least, was the idea of the Bang Suaj community leaders, The 
Deputy Minister of Culture was undoubtedly aware of the idea, and 
approved of it, but he made no explicit commitment to the villagers. 
However, even on this no-commitment basis, the village leaders decided 
it was worth the effort, and made a concerted drive in Bang Suaj to get 
out the vote for the Seri Manangasila Party. 

After the speech of the Deputy Minister of Culture things began to 
move rather quickly. The following week, the Prime Minister gave a 
speech at a neighboring District Administrative Headquarters. Four 
busses were provided the people of Bang Suaj. Word about the speech 
and the accompanying festivities—free food, and a likee, or folk dramatic 
show—came from the District Officer. The occasion was marked by a gift 
of a Buddha image from the Prime Minister to the District Administrative 
offices. A few days later, the Premier came to the District Administrative 
Headquarters which is only four kilometers beyond Bang Suaj. Here he 
opened and dedicated the new hospital, bridge, playground, and library. 
On his way to the dedication, he passed Bang Suaj, and stopping on the 
highway for a few minutes, he gave 2500 baht (about $125) to the Bang 
Suaj head schoolteacher as a gift for the village school. (An assistant was 
ready with a receipt.) 

A few days before the election, special Pibun “kindness” amulets 
and Seri-Manangasila handkerchiefs were sent from one of the District 
Officers to some of the headmen. These materials were accompanied by a 
letter from the Premier asking the headmen to distribute one amulet to 
each Buddhist household, and a handkerchief to each Moslem household. 
The amulets were supposed to be of the same type that Pibun wore, and 
were known to help the wearer be kind and receive kindness from others. 
The handkerchiefs were also reputed to have special powers: a policeman 
was said to have shot at the handkerchief, and the bullet could not leave 
the gun. Some of the villagers sold their amulets for as high as 50 baht 
apiece (about $2.50), the equivalent of the wages for at least two days 
work. 

It might be noted that the election campaign took place during the 
time of year when many temples hold large fund-raising fairs. Harvest 
season is over, there is much free time, and an air of festivity pervades the 
country-side. Coming at this time of year, the election took on many at- 
tributes of a fiesta. Most of the Bang Suaj people who went to the Seri 
Manangasila rallies went just as much to have some fun as to hear the 
Prime Minister speak. 

This air of festivity, almost frivolity, has a significant effect on the 
ers’ gencral attitude toward the election. Very few of them saw the 
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election as particularly serious business. The notion that they, as peasants, 
could select their own government leaders was quite beyond many of 
them. But fun and festivity are of the very marrow of Thai rural life. For 
many villagers, the campaign was simply a great big party, with the 
candidates as hosts. 

About a week before election day, the village headmen went to 
District Administrative Headquarters to receive instructions from the 
District Officer on voting procedures. The headmen were to take the 
rather complex instructions back to their hamlets and instruct each head 
of household in the voting procedure. (The seven hamlets of Bang Suaj 
range in size from 24 to 63 households.) The headmen were not provided 
with any formal instruction materials, but were later sent sample Seri 
Manangasila ballots from District Headquarters. Some Democrat follow- 
ers distributed sample Democrat ballots, but we never saw the headmen 
use them as instruction materials. It was at the above meeting that the 
headmen were given instructions to get out the vote. Whether they were 
also instructed to get out the vote for the Seri Manangasila Party is 
unknown. In any case, the headmen needed no urging from the District 
Officer to get out the vote for the Seri Manangasila Party, The possibility 
of a new ritual hall was more than enough to motivate them. 

We asked a headman whom we thought was particularly trust- 
worthy whether he told the villagers to vote for the Seri Manangasila 
Party. He answered: “I did not exactly tell them to vote Seri Manan- 
gasila. I only told them who was running and what their numbers were, 
I said, ‘If you like the Field Marshal, then vote for the Field Marshal; if 
you like other people, then you can vote for them.” It is our opinion that 
this particular headman told the truth. However, his reply, when con- 
sidered in its original Thai, includes an honorific when referring to the 
Field Marshal, and words which imply disappointment and mild disap- 
proval in the phrase, “if you like other people, then you can vote for them,” 


Election Day 

On election day, many villagers came to the polls with the hope that 
they would get a new ritual hall. Others came because they liked the Field 
Marshal or Nai Khuang. Some came because the election was like a 
temple fair. However, the majority came because they were told to come. 
In the latter group there were many people who complained, some 
vociferously, about having to vote. Most of the complainers said they had 
more important things to do. One person was worried about the possible 
theft of his buffalo: “There is nobody to take care of it while I’m here 
voting.” Another said, “If this is democracy, I don’t like it.’ What 
brought these villagers to the polls was the notion that they would be “com- 
mitting a crime” if they did not vote. Many of them said that if they did 
not cast a ballot, they “would have to go to the District Officer and 
explain why.” 

Although the possibility must not be ruled out, we know of no hamlet 
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headman who told the villagers they were committing a crime if they did 
not vote. A more likely explanation is that some people invented these 
fears themselves and communicated them to other villagers. There were 
many large, threatening signs around the polling place referring to the 
punishment, a year in jail, for taking unused ballots outside the polls; 
there were regular police and a CID man in attendance; the election 
officials were quite meticulous, even officious, about how people stood 
and moved once they came within the voting barrier, Under these circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that some villagers might invent the notion 
they were committing a crime if they did not do what their headmen 
told them to do, i.e., vote. 

Although the method of casting ballots was unnecessarily complex, 
the general voting procedure went off smoothly. Outside the polling place 
was a large bulletin board with the names, ballot numbers, photographs, 
and vital statistics of all 55 candidates. The board had been displayed for 
three weeks prior to the election, so the villagers had ample opportunity 
to study the candidates, On election day, the voters waited in line, gave 
their names, were checked off, and were passed a sheet containing fifty- 
five small ballots, a form containing nine blank spaces, and an envelope. 
Each ballot was numbered in Thai numerals and in black dots; the latter 
were for those voters who could not read. (The candidates’ names, how- 
ever, were not on the ballots.) The voters were supposed to tear off those 
ballots they wanted, and with a pot of glue provided them, were to glue 
the ballots to the blank spaces on the form, They placed the form in the 
envelope and passed it to an official who deposited the envelope in a 
glass-fronted ballot box. The purpose of the glass front was to assure all 
voters that the box was really empty when balloting began. 

In the polling place, a special section was set off for representatives 
of different parties who, if they wished, could sit and observe the voting. 
This was to ensure that no irregularities occurred. On the five occasions 
that we were in the polls, we never saw anybody sitting in this section. 
It is interesting to note that no villager with whom we spoke ever voiced 
a doubt or suspicion that the election might not be conducted legitimately, 
either before the election or on election day. Also, none of the villagers 
seemed to know about the dramatic accusations of election fixing and 
cheating in Bangkok on the night before the election. On election morn- 
ing in Bang Suaj, the local election officials made a great fuss over the 
fact that the glass-front ballot box was really empty. The box was dis- 
played to the villagers, and witnesses were called in to sign a statement 
testifying to this fact. Also, no villager with whom we spoke expressed any 
thoughts about what happened to the count after the votes were counted 
locally and sent on to District Administrative Headquarters. 

Outside the polls, some of the more vocal villagers were trying to 
drum up support for their candidates. One of the coffee shop owners was 
very angry at one of the headmen for improperly instructing the villagers 
of his hamlet in the method of voting. An old woman from the latter’s 
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hamlet had voted for all the Seri Manangasila candidates, but instead of 
gluing the ballots on the nine available spaces, she glued them one on top 
of the other. One villager glumly sat accusing his fellow-farmers of “being 
stupid. They don’t understand the importance of having an opposition 
arty.” 
P La explaining why they voted as they did, most villagers repeated the 
reasons they had voiced earlier. However, there was one new and very 
important reason. Many people who admitted they had voted for all nine 
Seri Manangasila candidates said they voted that way because it was 
“easy.” Rather than pick and choose among the 55 candidates, all they had 
to do was tear off the eight ballots following the Prime Minister’s number 


and glue them on as a group, a partial explanation of the strong vote 
along party lines. 


Election Results 


As expected, the Prime Minister and the Seri Manangasila Party 
won quite easily in Bang Suaj. For Phra Nakhaun province as a whole, 
the first seven Seri Manangasila candidates and the first two Democrat 
candidates were the election victors. 

Inspection of the election results indicates that the Bang Suaj electo- 
rate voted very much along party lines. However, a step-like effect in the 
results indicates that many voters did vote a split ticket. It seems that 
many either did not vote for nine people, or else selected two or three 
candidates whom they really wanted—Pibun, perhaps Khuang—and then 


used their remaining six or seven ballots for candidates of their favorite 
political party. i 


Some Post-Election Events 


After the election, there was a great d 
the new ritual hall. However, since there 
Ministry of Culture, and since the villagers f 
the Deputy Minister again, the mae ae ae going to sce 
months after the election, one of the headmen came a : k About two 
Administrative Headquarters with news that in D ac from District 
Culture had fallen ill during a visit to the local Ad eputy Minister of 
The Anti-Communist Psychological Warfare team aig offices. 
come were going on about their business while he “ie Whom he had 
recuperate in the local town. The village leaders decided aan behind to 
time to pay him another visit. They would he on fhei ia was an ideal 
and they could say they wanted to visit him because in ome territory, 
in his health. y were interested 

The villagers had no trouble in being admitteg to see the Mini 
and after expressing appropriate concern about his ilna, a e Minister, 
the subject of the ritual hall, The Minister told them pe C broached 
interested in getting them a new ritual hall, but that this e was still very 


did not have enough funds. However, there was a goo n ares 
hat the 
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was no word about it from the 
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money would be available next year. During the course of the conversa- 
tion, the Minister noted that his “real? purpose in coming to the District 
Administrative town was “to thank the people of the town for voting for 
me. I don’t want to forget them.” He had come with the Psychological 
Warfare team, on a regular job, so that the District Officer would not 
have to spend time and money “entertaining me,” and, by being with this 
team, he had had a good opportunity “to meet the people.” The Minister 
promised that he would come out to Bang Suaj the following month to 
thank the Bang Suaj villagers for voting for him. 

The villagers were delighted by these remarks. When they returned 
home, they spoke about the kindness of the Minister and the fine things 
he had said. Above all, they noted that this was the first time an elected 
official came out to see the people after he was elected. A few days later, 
two boys from Bang Suaj, one of them the son of a headman who had 
met with the Minister, went to the Minister's home in Bangkok to ask his 
help in getting them admitted to a vocational school in town. The Min- 
ister said he would try to help. It is apparent that the villagers of Bang 
Suaj feel they have found a patron. 


Summary 

The 1957 National Election in Thailand was set up by a small group 
of elite Thai, and was modeled on the Western electorate process. In 
borrowing the election procedure, they modified it to suit local cultural 
conditions. 

This paper has attempted to describe the election as it was experi- 
enced by a group of Thai villagers. They dealt with the occasion very 
much in bread and butter terms, viewing it as a device for getting some- 
thing immediate and concrete out of the government. While they recog- 
nized that the purpose of the election was to elect members to parliament, 
they only dimly understood that these members were to represent them 
and their general interests over a long period of time. For these villagers, 
the election was primarily an opportune occasion to get a new ritual hall 
for their temple. 

Voting also gave the villagers a sense of participation in the affairs of 
the nation. This participation, however, was essentially of a ceremonial 
rather than political nature. Many villagers viewed the election as a 
national ritual, much like honoring the flag or the King or observing any 
national holiday, rather than as an opportunity to determine their political 
leadership. 

Political ideology played a minor role in the campaign: the party 
whose ideology they liked best (the Hyde Park Party) they did not vote 
for. Religious and magical thinking, however, played a vital part in their 
election decisions. They approved of the candidates who were politically 

owerful and rich precisely because they were politically powerful and 
rich. This attitude was supported by a basic cultural premise: that persons 
of high political status are also persons of high moral status, and because 
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of their high moral status they deserve to be the leaders of the country. 
Thus, in voting for the Seri-Manangasila candidates, the villagers were 
upholding the traditional moral order. 

The villagers also voted for the Seri Manangasila candidates because 
they had given the people “progress,” more schools, roads, and bridges. 
However, even here, most of the villagers assumed that the Seri Manan- 
gasila candidates had given these things not because they, the villagers, 
wanted them, but because the political leaders chose to give them, On 
election day, many of the villagers did not want to vote, but submitted to 
—even fancifully extended—the powers of the traditional authority 
system. After the election, the villagers began to look toward one of the 
candidates they had elected as a political patron. This was a result of the 
latter’s voluntary visit “to thank the people for voting for me.” Consonant 
with the traditional political system, it was the patron, the elected official, 
who initiated and controlled this relationship, not the voter, the Thai 
peasant. 
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Changing Caste Ideology in a North Indian V illage’ 


Pauline Moller Mahar 


The 1949 Constitution of India was designed to be not only an 
instrument of government, but also a force for democratizing a nation 
built upon a heritage of institutionalized inequality (1). We are con- 
cerned with one aspect of this process, the equalization of the rights and 
status of India’s untouchable castes. The principal question will be: How 
do Hindu villagers reconcile the new legal rights for untouchables with a 
traditional caste ideology which ji es the restriction of untouchables to 
a subordinate socio-economic position in Indian society? Since beliefs 
cannot be merely legislated out of existence, and since the abolition of 
untouchability depends in large measure upon the good will of the higher 
castes, it is important for an adequate answer to this question to find 
what village opinion leaders think about this 

In exploring such attitudes, intensive interviews were conducted 
during the course of research in the village of Khalapur in northwestern 
Uttar Pradesh. Analyses of interviews on caste obtained from four opinion 
leaders in the village are presented below. Of the four, all are influential 
elders in their respective castes: one is a Rajput, one is a Baniya (Mer- 
chant), and two are untouchables (one a Sweeper and the other a 
Chamar). The Baniya is a high caste just below the Rajputs in the local 
caste hierarchy. 

The Rajput caste, dominant both politically and economically, owns 
the major part of village farm lands and makes up a little less than one- 
half of the population of about five thousand. This dominant caste is 
served by more than a score of other castes (jatis) including Brahmins, 
Merchants, Goldsmiths, Water-Carriers, Potters, Barbers, Blacksmiths, 
Carpenters, Sweepers, and Chamar agricultural laborers. The occupa- 
tional castes, besides serving Rajput overlords, exchange services with one 
another. Almost every adult male in the villages engages in some form of 


Issue, 


1 The research upon which this paper is based was carried on during the fall 
and winter of 1955 during a sixteen-month stay in village Khalapur between 
October 1954+ and May 1956 as a Post-doctoral Fellow of the Cornell University 
India Program. I owe special thanks to the four leaders who allowed themselves 
to be subjugated to our queries, and to Miss Usha Bhagat. whose rapid translation 
of Hindi into English and whose companionship and sharing in the research made 
it a pleasure. Write-up of research data has been made possible by a grant (1957— 
1958) from the American Philosophical Society and the American Association of 
University Women (1958-1959). For substantial contributions to this paper I owe 
much thanks to my husband, J. Michael Mahar. 
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agricultural work, either as a supplement to his traditional caste occupa- 
tion or as a substitute for it. 


The Old Caste Ideology 


While it is generally known that the lowest stratum of the caste 
hierarchy is highly polluting or “untouchable” it is less well known that 
all castes have the capacity to pollute. This capacity decreases as one 
moves from the bottom of the caste hierarchy toward the relatively pure 
“twice-born” castes of Brahmin, Rajput, and Merchant at the top. The 
rank of a caste seems to be dependent upon a number of factors, including 
purity of caste occupation, freedom from manual labor, purity of dict 
(meat-eating and liquor-drinking are considered reprehensible), knowl- 
edge of the sacred literature, and reputation for religiosity. The untouch- 
able Sweepers and Chamars are polluting on all these counts, The Sweep- 
ers work as collectors of night soil and animal ordure. The Chamars, 
though casual agricultural laborers now, were traditionally leather 
workers, an occupation considered defiling because of its implied desecra- 
tion of the sacred cow. Both castes eat meat, drink liquor, allow widow 
remarriage, and in the recent past were not versed in the sacred liter 
due to illiteracy and the refusal of Brahmins to serve them as reli 
preceptors. : 

There are several kinds of physical contact in the Khalapur sub- 
culture which can cause what Stevenson (6) has called external or in- 
ternal pollution. External pollution may result when a lower caste person 
touches the body, clothing, or possessions of a higher caste person. Acts 
resulting in internal pollution include sexual relations with a lower caste 
person, or the consumption of food or water touched by a lower caste 
person or served in a vessel touched by such an individual. These varipus 
polluting acts vary in degree of defilement to the higher caste person. 

A local pollution hierarchy (2) is manifested through the ranking of 
each caste by all others according to the number and importance of the 
acts which are considered polluting when performed by a member of a 
given caste. For example, one indication of the high rank of Br 
the fact that all other castes will accept boiled (pakka) foo 
Brahmin, while no Brahmin will accept such food from a mem 
other caste. Conversely, the untouchables? position at the bott 
hierarchy is indicated by their practice of accepting food from 
caste, while no other caste will accept food from them, 

In addition to practices common 
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aspect of traditional caste practice which the Indian Government has 
most seriously attempted to alter by the legal abolition of all forms of 
untouchability. The other important concepts of the traditional ideology 
are transmigration (samsara), action (karma), and duty (dharma). The 
dynamic of transmigration is action, i.e., the individual's deeds in life. 
Although the highest ideal of Hinduism is to free oneself from the cycle 
of rebirth, the majority do not aspire to or attain this goal, but strive 
instead for a higher earthly condition in the next incarnation, This is 
accomplished by the proper performance of duty as defined locally for 
one’s caste. Negligence of duty and immoral behavior may be punished 
with rebirth in a lower status. 

This doctrine implies that since his assigned lot in life is just, the 
individual should strive to be virtuous in terms of the appropriate dharma 
for his caste, As one of the Hindu classics maintains, “Better is one’s own 
dharma, though imperfectly performed, than the dharma of another well 
performed. Better is death in the performance of one’s own dharma, The 
dharma of another is fraught with peril.” (Bhagavad Gita 3:35) (7) 
Such elements of the traditional ideology are used to justify the occupa- 
tional ascription and inequalities of the caste system, 


The New Ideology 

Article 17 of the Indian Constitution states that “untouchability is 
abolished and its practice in any form is forbidden.” (1) The assignment 
of occupation at birth on the basis of caste as expressed in the traditional 
concept of dharma is countered by Articles 19(g) and 29(2) which hold 
that “all citizens shall have the right to practice any profession or to carry 
on any occupation, trade or business” and that “no citizen shall be denied 
admission into any educational institution maintained by the State or 
receiving aid out of the State funds on grounds of religion, race, caste, 
language or any of them.” The spirit and intent of such legislation is to 
encourage social and economic advancement of the untouchables. The 

overnment has provided scholarships and special subsidies for untouch- 

ables attending public schools. Seats are reserved for them in the Parlia- 
ment and Legislative Assemblies of the States, and a proportion of jobs 
are reserved for them in many government departments. 

Mannheim (3) has maintained that in the contention between an 
ideology, a system of ideas supporting the existing social structure, and a 
“utopia,” a system of ideas proposing fundamental changes in that social 
structure, it is the latter which sets the problem, while the established 
system of ideas must be girded for defense. In these terms, we may say 
that the Indian government’s “utopia” has posed problems for the old 
Hindu ideology in its declaration of “equality of status and Opportunity” 
for all citizens. 


The Ideologies of Four Hindu Village Leaders 
How do these village leaders cope with the conflict between the two 
opposing ideologies concerning untouchables? Can we learn from a study 
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of their reconciliation of the old and new ideologies, and their resistance 
to the new, what some of the crucial factors may be in determining accept- 
ance or rejection of the concept of personal equality? From their prophe- 
cies of the future, can we infer something about prospects for the Indian 
caste system? 

We shall concern ourselves chiefly with the following aspects of the 
personal caste ideology of each opinion leader: 


1) What does he think of socio-economic advancement for the un- 
touchables? How does he reconcile this with the karma-dharma- 
samsara theory justifying the ascriptive assignm 


on the basis of caste of birth? 


2) What does he think about the abolition of untouchability? How 


does he integrate this new view with the Hindu concept of 
pollution? 


3) What is his view of the future of the caste system? 


ent of occupation 


Our task would be simpler if we could merely present four opinions 
from four men in answer to the questions above, To do so, however, 
would sacrifice one of the contributions which the intensive interview 
approach can make to the understanding of ideology, i.c., 
of the congeries of opinion. Each “personal caste ideology” 
cated set of views, displaying inconsistencies, 
assumptions, ambiguities, and major and minor themes, Ine 
certain attitudes ap 
they tend to recur during the course of a nur 
involve a considera! 
other ideas about 
shall use the Sherif: 
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of this opinion both for behavior and acceptance of the idea of equality 
are very different for the two men. The attitudinal context of each man’s 
opinion helps supply these meanings for behavior and acceptance of 
new beliefs. 

Two other points should be made: first, as will be evident, there are 
differences among the men in their definitions of untouchability; second, 
they express few original ideas, Echoes from the lectures of itinerant 
preachers, lore drawn from the holy literature, repetition of the wisdom 
current in village culture are all involved in the individual systems of 
thought. The selections made from this cultural heritage differ from man 
to man, however, depending upon his main anchorages and the opinions 
he supports. 


Prophet of Doom: Hukam Singh (Rajput) 
1. Main Anchorage: Rajput chauvinism. 

Hukam Singh, a 55-year-old Rajput with four years of education, 
would prefer to have lived centuries ago when Rajputs were independent 
princes struggling against Muslim invaders. He feels that the Rajputs 
should have continued their resistance rather than accepting the awards 
of land from the Muslims which made them a subordinate group. In a 
caste-centric way, he feels that only when rule is returned to the Rajputs 
can there be a stable government. 

Not an especially religious man, he believes in the religious training 
to be received from a gurū (learned teacher), but laments the fact that 
“there are no such teachers any more.” He is a confirmed meat-eater, 
openly disdaining vegetarianism. 


2, Socio-economic Advancement versus karma-dharma-samsara 
With respect to his views on this subject, Hukam is the most con- 
servative of the four leaders. His views are orthodox: 


It is written in the Vedas that there should be particular lives for each 
caste. There is one for Brahmins and one for Shudras (servant castes). If 
you believe in your books and act according to what your ancestors tell 
you, that is good. If you don’t, your karma has fallen . . . One’s karma 
is to perform the occupation of one’s caste. The occupation of the Rajputs 
is to help the poor and to protect them and not to take other people’s 
women. If their karma falls, they do many bad things. If a Chamar does 
good things now, he will be born in a higher dharma. Those Rajputs who 
do bad now will be reborn as Chamars and Sweepers. 


Hukam does not deny that persons of lower caste may have the 
ability to do work traditionally assigned to higher castes, but he believes 
that it is wrong for them to do so. He draws on classic Hindu literature 
to prove his point. 

He strongly disapproves of educational advancement for untouchables 
not only because of sacred precedent, but also because it will lead to a 
depletion of the Rajputs’ labor force. 
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(In the past) they were not prevented from being educated simply ee 
cause they lacked natural ability, but because the leaders would not ‘ae 
liked it. Now the government says all should become one. We are afraic 
of that. Now we can’t get anyone to work for us. If they are all clerks 
and gentlemen, who will plow our fields? Even now it is hard to get 
laborers. It used to be you could get a man for five rupees to work for pou, 
Now they ask thirty or forty... [We asked if one could not pay less.] 
How could we do that? The government helps them. If we try to make 
them take less, they will sue us in the courts, 


3. Abolition of Untouchability versus the Hindu Pollution Concept 

Hukam is troubled also because the Congress Party encourages higher 
caste leaders to eat with lower castes whom they previously avoided, His 
reluctant acquiescence and despair are expressed below: 


Now we have started eating everywhere. At first, we ate nowhere except 
at the Baniyas’ and the Brahmins’, Even there, we ate only fried (kachcha) 
food. Ever since the Congress came, even the big leaders eat at the 
Chamars’ and the Sweepers’. What can others do? 
man. I take both boiled (pakka) and fried (kachcha) food 
and the Jats’ (high agricultural castes) and at the Baniyas’, 
eat at the Goldsmiths’ . . . Even if we object, what are 


at the Tagas’ 
We now even 
we to do? 
4. View of the Future of the Caste System 

That Hukam’s conformity to the recent tenden 


The caste system is necessary. As long as the old (orthodox) people are 
alive, caste will not disappear. But the lineages will become badly mixed 


and the Rajput will keep a Chamar woman, and the Chamar wil] keep a 
Rajput woman, 


When the Congress rule ends, there will be a rule of D 


ables and the lower castes will tule, and they will trouble the Rajputs 


will come , . 


5. Reconciliation of Old and New Ideas 
Hukam idealizes the past when his caste ruled 
sumably performed its duties willingly, He reluctan 


gestures of equality made by his caste-brothers, fee 
resist the new trend, but i 


and each caste pre- 
tly conforms to the 
ling that he cannot 


of the leaders who does not appear to be strongly oriented in terms of 
ambitions and grievances for his own caste. He is also the only one, and 
one of the few men in the village, who avows that he is trying to live in 
terms of the Hindu ashrama system, which sees the individual passing 
through four stages of life—student, householder, anchorite, and re- 
nouncer of the world. At present, he considers himself to be in the 
anchorite period, preparatory to becoming a renouncer. 

He also claims to have been a member of the Congress Party since 
the early nineteen-thirties when Congress lecturers first began coming into 
the village urging resistance to British rule. His strong identification with 
the Party is apparently connected with his religious attitude. He says that 
he listened to Gandhian and Congress lecturers because “they told good 
things,” that, in other words, he perceived them as a new type of itinerant 
religious teacher, following the traditional practice of touring the villages. 

Jivan understands the caste policy of the Congress Party and approves 
of it. He said: 


The Congress gathered Chamars, Muslims, and all together as one in 
order to bid farewell to the British. No single creed alone could have done 


it... That was the basis of the whole thing, equality. Mahatma Gandhi 
was a Vaish and Nehru was a pandit. They might have thought, “We will 
keep apart from untouchables,” but they did not . . . God is with those 


who do not discriminate. There should not be caste. . . 


Unlike Hukam, Jivan sees India’s past difficulties as due, not to the Mus- 

lims, but to untouchability and especially to Rajput haughtiness. He 

commented: 
(The caste system) is a way of destroying the world. Since the time that 
caste came to India, India has been under foreign rulers . . . If the 
Rajputs are ruling, they keep untouchability restrictions with the Sweepers 
and the Chamars. So in time of trouble, they will not help the Rajputs. 
Now we have fallen from our karma by non-unity, especially through 
untouchability. 


2, Socio-economic Advancement versus karma-dharma-samsara 
Jivan has altered the accepted definition of the concept of dharma, 
for he does not think that each caste is obliged to follow its traditional 


occupation. 
It is not like religion. The fulfillment of one’s religious duties is necessary, 
but caste duties are not necessary. I am a Merchant, but it does not 
matter what job I do. I could do a laborer’s work or any other thing. 


Thus, Jivan thinks it a good thing for untouchables to become teachers 
and clerks. However, he thinks that it is wrong to ask a person to do the 
work of a caste lower than his own. He sees some occupations as dirty 
and low, but separable from caste membership. 


The Sweeper is greatly lowered. It is dependent on his karma, the job he 
does. He does low work, gathering dung and dirty things . . . If he changes 
his work or karma, then he can become higher. 
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When we asked him whether one’s caste in this life reflected the indi- 

vidual’s deeds in past lives, he answered: 
It is not a question of the caste into which one is born, but whether one 
has a good home or family. One might be born into a good Chamar home. 
That would be good. 

He said that a man should follow any occupation “his mind tells him to.” 


3. Abolition of Untouchability versus the Hindu Pollution Concept 
As an anchorite and religious man, Jivan puts a great deal of em- 
phasis on purity and vegetarianism. One of the conditions we had to 
contend with in our interviews with him were long lectures about the 
virtue of abstaining from meat and eggs, and the benefits to be derived 
from eating vegetables and ghi (clarified butter). Given his present 
views, it would be unthinkable for him to accept food or water from 
meat-eating, filth-gathering untouchables, or from anyone with an impure 
diet. While he condemns untouchability, Jivan seems to mean by it 
external pollution only, although this is not entirely clear, What is clear 
is his tendency to associate untouchability with Rajput contempt for 
lower castes. In any case, at no time did he ever indicate approval of 
taking food or water from lower caste persons. 
4. View of the Future of the Caste System 
Jivan Mal is the only one of the five leaders who expressed the opin- 
ion that caste equality had already been established. He told us: 
Many still believe in this higher-lower system, but in this village it is rare 
to find people who think like that. Everyone is a resident of India; all are 
now alike. 


At other times, however, he speaks as though he does not really believe 
that caste differences have been eradicated: 


(The caste system) should be changed. We have been slaves. We should 
all unite or there will be trouble. 

Actually, however, he does not seem to be preoccupied with the 
possibility of future difficulties arising from caste inequalities in the same 
way in which Hukam was concerned with the calamities which he ex- 
pected to come with caste equality. The Merchant is perhaps more inter- 
ested in his own personal salvation, or is too committed to the Congress 
Party to entertain the idea that their program might fail, Or perhaps, 
consistent with his religiosity, his imagination dwells on the past when 
India was a land of gods. Recalling this Golden Age, he told us: 

The Brahmins had hold of the whole world, They were the protectors of 


the country. India was considered the center of learning. Wherever an 
Indian walked, people would pick up the dust and place TE On. their totes 
heads. It was a land of gods... . 


5. Reconciliation of Old and New Ideas 
The Merchant is a village opinion leader 


. : who has accepted the new 
ideas about caste. He holds modified conce 


pts of karma and rebirth, 
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divorcing individual fate from the rank of the caste into which one is 
born. He feels that one may be rewarded for deeds in past lives by being 
given a good family and a good life even in an untouchable caste. He has 
also redefined the concept of dharma so that it does not require one to 
follow traditional caste occupation. 

While he gives lip service to the abolition of untouchability, he him- 
self would be unable to relax restrictions to the extent of eating with 
castes lower than his own. Although he feels that caste unity is necessary 
for a successful future, he does not seem unduly worried that this unity 
might be attained. 


Educated Rationalizer: Randhir (Untouchable Sweeper) 


1. Main Anchorage: Caste welfare: consoling phantasies. 

Randhir, aged 55 with four years of education, looks to the new 
government regulations for the advancement of his caste and for relief 
from the stigma of untouchability, However, he complains that untouch- 
ability has hardly begun to decline in the village, and he feels that there 
is nothing his caste can do to secure its rights, He is the least consistent 
of the four men, alternately expressing anger at discrimination against 
his caste, glossing over his caste’s unfortunate position, and savoring 
phantasies of his caste’s legendary past. 

He is critical of the Congress Party because it has not enforced the 
new rights for untouchables. Though quite religious, he is not a strict 
vegetarian, and the main anchorage in his thinking seems to be the strain 
of tolerating his low status. 


2. Socio-economic Advancement versus karma-dharma-samsara 
Randhir expresses the hope that through education Sweeper boys 
will be able to get clerical and government jobs, but he realizes that he 
and most of his people still must live as subordinates to the Rajputs. 
We consider the Rajputs to be our kings, Nobody can do anything against 
the kings, unless they unite against them . . . People don't unite because 
they are weak. We are poor and dependent upon the Rajputs for animals, 
food, and everything. 
He idealizes the past when Rajputs presumably performed their caste 
duties, contrasting it with the evils of the present: 
The Rajputs’ duty is to preserve faith and to protect the poor... Of 
course, these here might steal anyone’s possessions . . . Their parents were 


better. They felt, “He is our servant,” and they respected us. Now these 
Rajputs even kill our animals and eat them. They are big devils. 


He has many consolations which he uses to make his caste’s situation seem 
tolerable. Once he said: 


Nobody can judge another's qualities. Many may pass over a ruby in the 
mud and not see it, but one trained in gems would see it. In the same 
way, only God can know a true devotee. 
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As another kind of consolation for his caste’s low status, Randhir selects 

from the rich store of Hindu legends those which seem to him to support 

his theory that the Sweepers were originally a caste of very high rank. 
In the context of a discussion about karma and rebirth, he remarked: 


Of all forms of life, man is best. Most of us are thankful to be in this life. 
One may live ten years more than another, but that doesn’t matter. Pro- 
fessions differ, but everyone must carn a living. 

[We asked, “Are the Rajputs better off because they have done good?] 
Look, you ask if they did good. They have this consolation, “We are clean 
and we are Rajput.” But there are Rajputs so miserable, they say to us, 
“You are Sweepers for just a few minutes, and kings for the rest of the 


day. You work only a little, bathe, and then sit at home.” We don’t work 
hard. If one has strength, there is no difficulty. 


[We asked, “Do some Sweepers feel resentful because they are poor and 
badly treated?] Certainly. But that is not a question of caste. There are 


many Brahmins and Rajputs so badly off they cannot eat well, while many 
Sweepers are better off than they. 


3. Abolition of Untouchability versus the Hindu Pollution Concept 


Disillusioned with the progress to date of government aid to untouch- 
ables, he says: 


These Congress people said that we are all equal. So why don’t they give 


us equal treatment? For seven years they have been in power, and they 


have done nothing. Untouchability still goes on . . . These Con; it 
are not good in their hearts. en 


The vows of brotherhood taken by high-caste politicians at the time of 
Independence, Randhir explains as motivated by the fear that the un- 
touchables might unite against the high castes, just as the Muslims did 
against the Hindus. He resents the fact that almost everyone openly taunts 


the Sweepers and feels strongly the inability of his cast i 
i e to assert their 


It is written in books now that they must let 

$ everyone take 

pump, but they do not. We have to live in the village, so we domt abe 
w 


make reports against people and turn them against us ant to 


At times, his bitterness gives way to self-deluding bluster: 


[We asked, “Will Weavers, Shoemakers, Chamars tak 

e 
No. As a matter of fact, we are better off that they re Na Pap a 
It is purer without them. It is good they don’t take food from us Maia, 


can anyone smoke our pipe, nor can we smoke anyone else’s pi 
se’s pipe. W 
the purest of all. pip e are 


That Randhir’s acceptance of the abolition of untouchability i 
motivated chiefly by a desire for the advancement of his own caste Se 
dicated by his wish to discriminate against other castes, Since the tithe “8 
are the lowest caste, it is, of course, difficult for him to do so, but we st 
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heard him advocating to other Sweepers that they refuse food from 
Laundrymen and Chamars. 


4. View of the Future of the Caste System 

Randhir feels that the future depends on the abolition of untouch- 
ability, but he expects that these practices will disappear from the village 
only gradually. 


5. Reconciliation of Old and New Ideas 

While he feels that improved educational and occupational oppor- 
tunities for untouchables may benefit some of the young men who are 
able to take advantage of them, he is more concerned with the oppression 
of his caste. 

It is the present which frustrates Randhir. He approves of the new 
rights for untouchables and he feels that they will some day be enforced. 
He idealizes the past when he feels that Rajputs were like fathers to their 
lower caste servants. 

He accepts the karma-dharma-samsara theory, although with a par- 
ticular reinterpretation from his lower caste viewpoint. He has separated 
fate from caste rank, and dharma from the requirement of following one’s 
caste’s occupation. So Randhir accepts the new, although not following 
it through consistently. He has relieved tensions by his phantasies of the 
past glory of his caste and by distortions in his perception of their present 
plight. 


Anguished Reactionary: Mithan (Untouchable Chamar) 


1. Main Anchorage: Caste grievances. 

Mithan is a 55-year-old Chamar with almost no education. His focus 
on the injustices which Chamars have had to suffer is almost entirely 
unrelieved by the kind of phantasies cherished by Randhir. Although he 
strongly approves the spirit of the new rulings requiring the abolition of 
untouchability, he foresees largely negative consequences from them, In 
fact, Mithan says nothing about the Congress Party beyond mention of 
some Rajput leaders connected with it. He is not especially religious, is 
not a vegetarian, and the value of education is not salient in his personal 
outlook. 


9, Socio-economic Advancement versus karma-dharma-samsara 

Mithan has little to say about these concepts beyond the definition of 
karma as the work one does. Like other leaders, however, he dissociates 
occupation from caste, He feels that the Rajputs oppose Chamar efforts 
to improve their lot and from him we heard long accounts of Rajput 
litigations, threats, and violence aimed at forcing Chamars to sell back 
land gained in governmental land reforms. While approving of advance- 
ment for untouchables, Mithan doubts that the situation in the village 
will improve much. 

The helplessness of the Chamars before Rajput oppression is a 
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dominant theme in the interviews with Mithan. He does, however, 
idealize the past in which he, like Randhir, believes the relationship be- 
tween Rajput and Chamar to have been paternalistic. 


The Rajputs and low-caste people should be like parents and children. It 
used = on that if anyone else troubled us, the Rajputs would protect us. 
Now they themselves oppress us. 


3. Abolition of Untouchability versus the Hindu Pollution Concept 

The outstanding negative consequences of the relaxation of untouch- 
ability, according to Mithan, derive from the increase in illicit sexual 
relationships between Rajput men and Chamar women. He told of a 
number of cases involving not only illicit inter-caste sexual relations, but 
also of Rajput insults and injury to Chamar men who tried to protect 
their women. 

He points out that the show of equality made by the local high-caste 


leaders of the village council at the time of Independence were temporary 
gestures: 


When India got its Independence, there was an order from the higher 
authorities. This is when the elections were being held and then people 
started living more in unity because of that order, for about six wecks. 


They even started letting us take water from their wells in the fields, and 
during Council meetings all fifty-two members used to sit on cloths spread 
on the ground. Then about three months after Independence, Rajputs 
started sitting on cots and made the lower castes all sit on cloths on the 
ground, Still later, even the cloths were not spread and the old state of 


affairs was resumed, with Rajputs and higher castes on the cots and the 
lower castes on the bare ground. 


Mithan himself accepts the princi 
tion concept, and he told us that in 
“dirty habits” such as eating beef. In on 
discrimination against his caste, he em 
who had been beaten for using a well belonging 
“a good boy, with no bad habits.” The implicatio 
might be justified in the case of a “dirty” Chamar, 
one. 

More than any of the oth 
of a unity overriding rules of 
among whom, “everyone sm 


ples involved in the Hindu pollu- 
the past Chamars had 
e bitter denunciation of 
phasized that a young 


given up 
high-caste 
Chamar boy 
to the high castes was 
n is that discrimination 
but not against a clean 
er men, however, Mithan is able to conceive 
Thus, he praises the Muslims 


. s, these all 
disgusting. =alagea 1 


4. View of the Future o 
Mithan, like the Rajput, believe G 
Be ian y s that “ : 95 
the sexual relations between Mich eaes nel trouble will come.” He sees 


: “ . and low-caste women as a 
SUG SIS that “something will happen,” and he supports his views by 
citing an appropriate Hindu legend. Pp s y 
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5. Reconciliation of Old and New Ideas 

A return to the happy, secure days of the past appeals to Mithan 
more than any hoped-for improvements in the future. While he agrees 
that the abolition of untouchability may help a few “educated, higher-up” 
Chamars, he sees mostly negative consequences in the reform. 


Analysis and Summary 


l. Abolition of untouchability, and social and economic advance- 
ment for untouchables are justified by the Merchant, the Sweeper, and 
the Chamar in terms of the goal of independent rule for India. This goal 
was achieved more than a decade ago, and as the Chamar points out, 
some of the immediate enthusiasm for equality has been di . These 
men do not justify equality in terms of the need to maximize talents and 
ability for India’s economic development, a rationale offered in India’s 
Five-Year Plans, Nor do they discuss the dignity of the individual as does 
the Preamble to the Indian Constitution. It appears that if Khalapur is 
to accept the value of personal equality, some new set of justifications for 
caste equality must be introduced. 


2. The concept of progress is strikingly lacking in the ideologies, a 
reflection of the traditional cyclical view of history. All the leaders idealize 
the past: the Rajput remembers the time of the Rajput kingdoms: the 
untouchables speak of a time when the Rajputs were benevolent and 
paternalistic masters; the Merchant lauds the day when India was a land 
of gods. 

3. Three of the men—the Rajput, the Sweeper, and the Chamar— 
feel helpless and victimized, The Rajput feels the frustration of a history 
of subordination to others, first to the Muslims, then to the British, and 
now to the central government. The untouchables express the same feeling 
of helplessness under the Rajputs. These feelings of impotence and vic- 
timization may well be transferred to any new authority impinging on the 
village from outside unless great care is taken by such authority to struc- 
ture the situation carefully, The Merchant is an example of a fairly 
hopeful and sanguine villager who has identified with the present govern- 
ment. 

4. All of the men set conditions for the future success of the present 
government. The Rajput says that it will fail unless his caste obtains 
power. The Sweeper and the Merchant see the necessity for inter-caste 
equality. The Chamar and the Rajput are agreed in predicting a period 
of evil arising from inter-caste sexual alliances which will finally end in 
destruction and the coming of a new avatar, the descent of god to earth. 

5. All the leaders except the Rajput have come to accept the idea 
that it is not necessary for an individual to follow the traditional occupa- 
tion of his caste, an alteration of the concept of dharma. Two of them, 
the Merchant and the Sweeper, also have an altered idea of karma as 
reflected in caste status, They express the belief that one may be rewarded 
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for past actions not necessarily by being born into a higher caste, but by 
being given a happy life in any caste, no matter how low. 

6. None of the men is able to envisage a social order free from re- 
strictions on inter-caste social intercourse. Only the Chamar could imagine 
people of different castes eating from one plate and smoking from one 
pipe. The Sweeper is all too eager to discriminate against other castes 
with respect to food restrictions, and the Rajput opposes inter-dining as 
a violation of ancestral rules. 

Caste identification suffuses the beliefs of the Rajput and the two 
untouchables. However, caste membership is a far from perfect predictor 
of sentiments about new rights for untouchables for a number of reasons: 

First, individuals may differ in their views of what is in the best 
interests of their caste. Thus the Chamar sees the abolition of untouch- 
ability in terms of its negative consequences for his caste; the Sweeper 
sees it as an advantage, Both men are untouchables. 

Second, some caste interests outweigh others. The behavior of Rajputs 
who make the gesture of eating with lower castes can be said to be putting 
political interest ahead of economic or religious concerns of their caste. 

Lastly, the individual may not be oriented chiefly in terms of his 
caste group, but may have some more important reference group. The 
Merchant’s commitment to the Congress Party illustrates this position. In 


the same way, other, non-caste values may outweigh what appear to be 
caste interests. 


Thus it is possible for persons at extremes of the caste hierarchy to 
hold attitudes in common, attitudes which they may not share with mem- 
bers of their own caste. Thus the Chamar and the Rajput both predict 
an evil future, augured by a breakdown of caste barriers, while other 
members of their castes show little concern with this aspect of the situation. 

One may infer the presence of psychological strain from various 
kinds of behavior (5). Among these men, it is indicated by: 1) phantasy 
2) inconsistency in thought and action, and 3) incorrect use of highly 
charged symbols. ile 

1. Phantasies: These appear to accompany dissatisfaction with the 
present situation regarding restrictions on untouchability, Randhir, the 
Se pha ae ea Oa ek uta 
history of his caste, He draws Hai ues, Enya, an an imaginary past 

} iste. F consolation from the belief that while men 
may judge an individual by his caste membership, God recognizes the 
aat Dea E pi hapa Both Mithan (Chamar) „and Hukam 

. uture punishment of mankind for caste 
transgressions. 
ae in, lees Mag teas time Genie a 
elev: 1 g, nevertheless follows his caste-brothers’ prac- 
tices in this respect and eats with castes with whom he would not have 
dined formerly. His ambivalence about conforming in this respect is 
relieved, we may infer, by his phantasies of an impending punishment for 
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all men. The Merchant, who talks about the necessity for the abolition 
of untouchability, cannot bring himself to accept food from persons of 
“impure” castes. He relieves this conflict by defining untouchability in a 
special way (see below). 

3. Incorrect use of highly-charged symbols: The Merchant perhaps 
avoids any stress he might feel in refusing to take food from other castes 
by defining untouchability mainly as the contempt which Rajputs feel 
for those of lower caste. In a village where there is considerable resent- 
ment against Rajputs, this serves as a strong negative symbol to reinforce 
an idea of which he would like to approve, but in terms of which he 
cannot act. 

The analysis of individual personal ideologies suggests what one class 
of independent variables, attitudinal “main anchorages,” may be in 
determining acceptance or rejection of new ideas about caste. This 
approach also suggests ways in which individual respondents re-define the 
dependent variables in the process of acceptance or rejection of ideological 
change. It is hoped that this exploration of one aspect of ideological 
change and its ramifications in one village suggests the complexity of the 
field of social forces underlying the issue of caste in India today, 
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Organizational Effectiveness and Change: An 
Evaluation of SPSSI by Members and 
Former Members * 


Daniel Katz 


Introduction 

Stimulated by a challenging letter from Joshua Fishman,* the 
} Council of the Society authorized a self-survey at its January, 1956 meet- 
, mg and set up a committee to implement the decision, The fact that 
SPSSI stood still in membership during the past few years while the APA 
was increasing at a rapid rate was not in itself cause for concern, There 
Were other indications, however, of declining interest in the type of social 
Psychology and social action for which SPSSI was noted. Moreover, 
Periodic self-surveys can furnish useful information to most organizations. 


7 Apart from practical implications, there was also an interest in finding 


Cut something about the trends, as they are perceived by social psychol- 
dly been changing the nature of our society 


Ogists, whi ; S 
Sists, which have suppose 3 a 
ement of mass bureaucratic 


from an affair of social classes to an arrangi 
„Organizations. David Riesman, William H. Whyte, and G. Edward Swan- 
son have written interestingly of changing social processes which could be 


related to the role of social psychology. 


| The objectives of the study, then, were to : 
of our members about the role and functions SPSSI should be assuming, 


| the evaluations of present and past SPSSI functioning, the perceived 


ascertain the perceptions 


relationships between changes in society and changes in SPSSI, the in- 
volvement and satistactions of the members in the organization, and 
reasons for our membership turnover. In the spring and summer of 1956 
"A. Pretests were conducted with over fifty members, and in the fall of 1956 

Sur questionnaire went through several revisions before a final form was 


arrived at, A second form was developed for former members. 


Fishman e 
» Charles McCli o Mi 
The chairman of the some ae sale midbted to Willodean Stalker, Robert Stalker, 
t sony Reitman, and Walter Reitman for their very generous 
ar skillful assistance in the preparation of the final report. ; 
What’s happening to SPSSI today?” SPSSI Newsletter, April, 1956. 
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The questionnaire was mailed to all except foreign members of 
SPSSI in the spring of 1957, together with a return envelope, A second 
letter and questionnaire went to a random group of non-responders at 
the end of the semester. The questionnaire for former members was 
mailed to all those who had resigned or been dropped from membership 
since 1951. There was no follow-up on this group. 


The Sample 


Questionnaires were mailed to the 905 American members on our 
books as of March, 1957 and to 311 former members who had left the 
organization between 1951 and 1956, Some 340 members returned their 
questionnaires, and of these all but 12 were complete enough to be in- 
cluded in the analysi Twenty members did not fill out the form but 
wrote, sometimes very informatively about the problems presented in the 
questionnaire, sometimes to say why they did not have the information 
to respond through being out of the country or through inactivity. Our 
response from 360 people represents a forty per cent return, In view of 
the length and difficulty of the questionnaire, the time and care which 
so many of our members gave attests to a fairly high degree of interest in 
SPSSI. This return compares favorably with the 495 ballots returned by 
SPSSI members over a year ago on the issue of the Miami meeting of 
the APA. The poll on the Miami mecting required only a single response 
of yes or no. 

Our sample is undoubtedly biased on the side of interested and in- 
volved members. In mail questionnaires motivational bias is high and is 
two-pronged, representing too well both the enthusiastic and the dis- 
affected. On the other hand there is some reason for giving careful con- 
sideration to the perceptions of the forty per cent who are motivated 
enough about the society to take the time and effort to reply. 

The response rate from former members was of course much 
Some 55 returned their questionnaires and another five wrote explaining 
that they were too much out of touch with things to answer the question- 
naire intelligently. This return rate of 18 per cent may indicate that in 


general leaving the organization is a passive drifting away rather than an 
act of rebellion, 


lower. 


Though only 23 per cent of our members do not belong to the APA; 
our sample contained 30 per cent of non-APA members. Since the non- 
psychologist enjoys none of the professional advantages of membership in 
SPSSI he may have to have more ideological motivation than the APA 
member. 

For purposes of analysis the sample was divided on two character- 
istics: length of membership in SPSSI and degree of active participation. 
The marginals of Table 1 show the distributions on both the age and 
activity characteristics and the table also indicates the relation betwee? 
these two factors. The younger generation comprises those who have 
joined the organization in the period 1950 through 1956, and makes uP 
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TABLE 1 
LENGTH or MEMBERSHIP AND Activity 1N SPSSI 


Degree 
of Activity 


By 0 ot 336; 50 
Very active ac - 5e 


s 30% 19% 44% 
Some netivity 48° 15% 5% so 
si ot isc; 0 
tive 400% oT We 0 am 
amber of 
Pondents in a 
each generation 4 126 63 9 382 


40 per cent of the sample. ‘The middle generation includes those who 
entered in the period 1942 through 1949, and is 38 per cent of the sample. 
he older generation includes the founding fathers and those who joined 
shy fore 1942, and comprises only 19 per cent of the sample. Over half 
f this group of 63 old members, 32 to be precise, were charter members. 
Three per cent of our respondents could not remember when they had 
itered SPSSI. 
© The breakdown according to activity also provides three sub-groups: 
y (1) the very active, those who have been council members or officers, or 
have had major assignments such as committee chairmanships or major 
Publication responsibilities (10 per cent of the sample) ; (2) the partially 
j active, those who have served on any committees or have undertaken any 
SPSSI responsibilities (24 per cent of the sample) ; (3) and the inactive, 
| those who have never participated in any formal way in SPSSI activities 
* (66 Per cent of the sample), Even allowing for sample bias these figures 
dicate that over half of the membership never contributes to SPSSI 
ablications, never takes part in SPSSI programs at mectings, and never 
f ‘erves on committees, The very active members, the leadership group. is 
nade up of only 33 people, but this is probably not an underrepresenta- 
10n of this group. If ten per cent of the total society were placed in this 
f Category it would give us ninety people, which would probably not over- 
Sstimate the size of our leadership group. OPERI s 
œ; . The relation between age and active participation Is high. as Table 
. indicates, The younger generation have not a single member in the 
ery active group and ‘four out of five of their number are in the totally 
poctive group, And the middle generation shows only modest participa- 
iene six per cent in the very active category on moa 
t ve group. On the other hand, the older erie = ias ‘al the 
othe, members in the very active group. If we loo = t i n i ee 
us angle, namely, the composition of the activity on eh P ee 
7 fe even more compelling. The very active group se ie ag ee 
a mose Pare ri from the older generation, and the: imactlve STSUP Taws 
St half of its members from the younger generation and only 14 per 
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cent from the older members. Even if these figures are not precise because 
of sample bias, the general picture is quite clear. SPSSI has a major 
problem both of leadership succession and of widespread membership 
participation, And the sample bias may work in the direction of minimiz- 
ing the problem, because the return would conceivably be greater from _ 
the more active members in each generation group. Pi 


Perceptions of SPSSI’s Goals and Functions and Its Future Role 


In spite of the comment of one of our charter members, “In the early $ 

years, SPSSI was an adventure; now it is just a division of the APA,” the 
great majority of the membership see SPSSI as essentially different from 
other divisions of the APA both in its goals and in the functions it per- 
forms. Only three per cent perceive SPSSI as having the same goals as 
other divisions, and only six per cent see it as having the same functions. 
Some 88 per cent emphasize the differences in goals, and 77 per cent the 
differences in functions, This result is somewhat surprising in view of the 
trend toward community of thought and action between SPSSI and APA. 
APA in its new federated by-laws stated its goals in very similar terms tO 
SPSSI’s original constitution; and APA actions, as in the California 
loyalty oath situation and the Washington declaration on desegregation, 
have anticipated SPSSI stands. And SPSSI in turn has sponsored sci- 
entific programs and publications which could have emanated from 
Division 8 or other divisions. In spite of this fusion of interest, its mem- 
bership regards SPSSI as having more differences than similarities to the 
other divisions of APA. In this connection it might be added that mem- 
bers had frequent opportunities throughout the questionnaire to present 
comments and suggestions, and many members took advantage of these 
opportunities. But less than one per cent suggested integrating with 
Division 8. 

The image of SPSSI as an organization standing apart from th 
other divisions of APA is uniform among our membership, no matter 
the generation of members and no matter their degree of active partici- 
pation in the organization. Our young, middle, and old generation of 
members are remarkably similar in their answers to this question. 

SPSSI is seen as having the distinctive role of concern with social 
values and social action (Table 2). Ninety per cent of the members who — 
report that SPSSI is different from other APA divisions stress this func- 
tion, and this ninety per cent comprises three fourths of our total sample.” 
One out of ten mentioned SPSSI sponsoring of research and one out ° 
ten also mentioned SPSSI publications. Again perceptions of the spec! e | 
ways in which SPSSI differs do not vary greatly among age groups 2? t 
activity groups, though there are small differences. Thirteen per car 
more of our new arrivals than of our old timers spoke of SPSSI’s orienta 
tion toward social values and social action, If the organization has ee 

some of its original momentum, our younger generation is still clear abou 
its general direction. 


TABLE 2 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SPSSI anp oTHER APA Divisions 


Ps Some i MU rinier 
Young Niina Old Active Activity Inactive Members Members 
A Social netion and 
social v e pe 5 gece 2% TAN 
| areata 7e; S5C; sac 100% 92% sie 90% TAC 
Communication to me 
publie and & 3 S&% 5% 38% 
Practitioners 5C 5% 5% bar $ 
Interest in new ze 3% AT 3% 
3 ii S% 3% ¢ ¢ 
problems ae 2% 2% 0 
Interdisciplinnry Be ) cea 6% 5% 0 
activities 6% 6% 5% 0 ” 
Broader basia of aes 6% 9% ae 6% 
membership 8% 9% 9% 12% ; i S we 
ra 12% 11% 9% 
Publications 13% 4% MG 20% 15% j 
Sponsoring of ee BC 120% 10% 9% 
research 7% 13% 9% 8% ii ae 
(0) és nt 0 3% 5% 4% 9% 
ther and none 30% 4% oe $ 2] 
36 = 
No answer 25 17 7 3 ag 
Number of og 76 219 323* 55 
respondents 134 126 63 n 


*The nine 


in in SPSSI wi known have been omitted 
respondents whose length of membership in SPSSI was not 
from thi 


s and the following tables. 


Other specific items which were recalled as arr ts, in 
Were its interest in new problems, its Se of ‘ieniber: 
A Munication to the public and practioners, its broa : ferentiation of 

į ship, and its involvement of members. In genital : : rably formulated. 

SSI in terms of these various characteristics was 6 fT ie social values 

n Speaking of the broader basis of membership and o hag en 

>! the organization a few respondents called eee) = r members. 
ess nature of our aims and the greater dedication o on of SPSSI iden- 
Our former members, however, do not have an nth s between SPSSI 
tical with present members, They see more es "one per cent 
and the other divisions than do our present members: E : : compared to 
Of those who have left our ranks sce essential similan Is of in organi- 
twelve Per cent of present members in speaking of the goa ta ae 
“ation. And 41 per cent of ex-members see aight at 
compared to 23 per cent of the present poe A responses as present 
1 erences, former members show the same pattern ot re: noted above 
Members Save that fewer of them mention the characteris = ene: asked fen 
“Spondents who saw similarities between ns was a common 
name t em. The most frequently mentioned pame PO 
isearch and scientific orientation, with 41 per parah pes ‘and 
Set question Siving this answer, Thus the dua P = members. Other 

| lal values still is the persistent theme among 
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similarities mentioned include such formal items as our organizational 
role within the APA, our programs at meetings, our overlapping member- 
ship with Division 8, and our function of including people of similar 
interest within our division, It is of interest that scarcely a respondent saw 
SPSSI as more of a trade union than other divisions, whereas 17 per cent 
saw this as a characteristic we had in common with other divisions, 

Respondents who were once members were inclined to sec our com- 
monality with other APA divisions as much in being a similar interest 
grouping as in a common research and science orientation, These were 
the two main characteristics they reported that the divisions had in 
common. 

Though SPSSI is perceived as having characteristic functions of its 
own, the responses considered thus far do not indicate clearly the evalu- 
ation placed upon these functions nor too precise specification of what 
they are. Members were also given a list of eleven possible SPSSI func- 
tions, based upon the findings of the pre-test, and were asked to indicate 
for each activity whether it was being carried on by SPSSI and how well 
it was being carried on. (The findings of this evaluation will be con- 
sidered in a later section.) In addition members were asked how much 
emphasis they would like to see SPSSI give to each of the eleven functions 
on a scale with three alternatives: none, some, and a great deal. The results 
on this latter question of emphasis desired by members on various func- 
tions (Table 3) show clearly that the membership not only see SPSSI as 
the organization concerned with social values but definitely want this 
emphasis to be maintained. There is the greatest agreement that this 
orientation toward social values should be expressed in the encourage- 
ment and conduct of research on important social issues 
and in the communication of research findings to practitio: 
non-academic public. Not a single member responding 
wanted these two functions abandoned, 87 per cent want 
of emphasis on research on im 
wanted similar emphasis on th 
non-psychologists. Krech’s old 
be done on significant social 


and problems, 
ners and to the 
o this question 


ed a great deal 
portant social problems, and 71 per cent 


€ communication of research findings to 
Preaching that research can and should 


5 cial problems is still the creed of SPSSI mem- 
bers. There is less unanimity about direct attempts to influence social 


action through public stands on social issues, testimony before courts, and 
other action measures. Twelve per cent of our members would have US 
drop this function, 50 per cent would give it some emphasis and 38 pe 
cent would give it a great deal of emphasis. And there is also reluctance 
about a social action role within the APA in that a small minority ° 
eleven per cent do not want us to attempt to contribute to the orientatio? 
of the APA toward democratic social values, On the other hand, 38 p°" 
cent would give this some emphasis and 51 per cent would give it a great 
deal of emphasis. Thus while everyone seems agreed about the desirabilitY 
of our research and communication functions with respect to social issues 
a small minority shies away from direct involvement in social actio®™ 
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TABLE 3 


How well is SPSSI carrying out various functions? What should it emphasize? 


Middle $ 
Gener- Some r All Former 
Young ation Old Active Activity Inactivo Members Members 


SPSSI doe: 


2 agement s co esearch on important social issues. 
Not at all F Ria Fre iment and neurites of re re impi o 1% 3c 
‘oorly ape: $ 38% 42° 196 
Well 5865 624 5769 7S 


SPSSI should 
emphasize: 


None n 0 0 0 
Some ie 11% 16% 12% 
A great deal soci oA sS SSE 
SPss a iti n ic. 
R SSI does: Communication of research findings to practitioners and publie. 
Kot at all Lies, ae: 0 0 e 7% 8% 
‘oorly vad Ea yore asti 620 59% 
W, iG 62 xy Raes 
Well oes 3S 40% 316o 3505 
SPSSI should 
emphasize: 
None 0 1% 1% 
Some goes 31. 27% 28% 
Great denl osci GSS 7359 71% 


vi ies ial implications, 

Not atal) — A earch having practical soci fea face 5 
Poorly <S aE 516 3207, 

a X a 3568 36% esch 
SESSI should 

emph, Sizes 

None ma ac, 3% 8% 
Some ai ae E 
“ Brent deal gic nee Boe 


SPSsT 


at 2 ; io stands on social issues, 
does: Direct Atteripta to influence social action through publio s 
X; esti ay iah eee ate. Š ~ e 
pot ae all testimony nere EFIA; ete 17% 1965 uG see 
War: 520 aoe 65% 250 3i¢s 30i 
24 Bre © aa . 
SUSI should 
None Msize: ae oer, 
Some oe He 5068 
S Rreat deal Bae 38% 380 
SPSS] i itize d nber: 
SSI does: a n à cir rights as citizens and members 
N “oog: Protecting and aiding members with respect to thei 
potat al of the academic profession. oer, 8% 2% 0 
Worl O% 0 0 PA 236) 26% 30% 
Vell 186 anne, 36% E aS 72% 70% 
SPg, 76% TIS GAC. oR ‘ 
DST sho 
o ul 
SCM Dhastn 1g 
Some 
Breat donl 
SPgg 
Sot at Apes: 
Poor Ml 
el” 
8Pgg 
ri ould 
Noh size: 
Some 1207 ns 1% 17% 1 
Bren ug 1 14% si 49% 42% 
t deal 4% 4605 57% Eee 34% 45% 
SPsg) 44% 406 208 15% a 
Not >l does y vard democratic social values. 
Por all Contributing to the orientation of the APA Tosa eon 13% 130% 
ell > 28 Bo 12%% 34 36%, 35% 23% 
3g base i we Sok 48% 52% 63% 
ue 90% S% 


TABLE 3 (continued) 


Middle i 
Gener- x All Former 
Young ation Old Active Ac y Inactive : Members 
SPSSI should 
mphasize: . 
None 10% 
Some 36% 
A great deal BAG 
SPSSI does: The development of social psychology ns a science through the stimulation of 


Not at all 


A 
Poorly 297 
Well 60% 
SPSSI should 
emphasize: 
None 1% 3% 7% 3 6% 
Some 15% 20% 20% 2 19%, 
A great deal 78% 712% 67% 3: 750, 
SPSSI does: abe suimulation of interdisciplinary approaches to common social and scientific 
Not at all 8 6% 2% 4% 6% 69 0 
Poorly 55% 42% 43% 50% 417% are, 369 
Well 37% 52% 55% 0% 47% 17% 4% 
SPSSI should 
emphasize: 3%; aa 
None 3 h 11 18 3 5Y 
Some 25% 2% 20% 44 30% 102 
‘A great deal 72% 73% 63% 30% 67% 7% 
SPSSI does: Initiating research in areas not already in 
Not at all 24 11 19% 23% 0 I 10% 
Poorly 51 60 45 59% 53% 520 ao 
Well 25% 22% 30% 18% 31% 20% 194 
SPSSI should 
emphasize: n 
one 2 7 5 8% 8% 3% 
Some sie 3h 20% 18% 3% 334 
A great deal 64% 60% 65% 44% 61% 64% 
Suen dons Helping to genie and gain acceptengs for, the role gf pocia psychology in society. 
Poorly 57 53% 52 56 A 52 Agee u ng 
Well 24% 35% 35% 40% 31% 30% 70%% 
SPSSI should 
O 
one 1T% 11% 9 70 5% c 
Some 4 44], 44% Pre secs 430 ae 
A great deal 49% 45% 47%, 37% 42%, 51% 


Moreover, the comments of some of the mi 


i . nority indicate fairly strong 
feelings about their position, y ary 5 


The dual role of scientist and citizen may create conflict for som® 
but the great majority of our members want both functions retained by 
SPSSL They want SPSSI active both on the front of social values and © 
science, Seventy-three per cent would like to see SPSSI 
of emphasis to the development of social 
tion of research, planning APA programs, and publication. And 71 pet 
cent would like similar emphasis upon the stimulation of interdisciplinatY 
approaches to common social and scientific problems. Initiating researe 
in areas not already investigated is also a desirable activity in the eye e 


give a great dea 
psychology through the stimula- 
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our members. Helping to define and gain acceptance for the role of social 
Psychology in society does not receive as much popular support, but 92 
per cent would give it either some or great emphasis. In other words, part 
of our problem seems to be that our membership would have us do all the 
things we have ever attempted, not to mention some new undertakings. 
Only two functions were not given heavy emphasis by the majority of 
respondents, The one, already mentioned, has to do with direct attempts 
at social action. The other was the advancement of the professional in- 
terests of social psychology within the APA, The relatively low support 
for this idea is consistent with comments throughout the questionnaire 
Which emphasize the ideal of selfless motivation, Our members do not see 
SPSSI as a mutual aid and admiration society. Its appeal is that it is 
different and that it is not a professional trade association, An infrequent 
comment takes SPSSI to task in that some members are seen as using 
SPSSI for their own professional advancement, 

There are some interesting differences in point of view between old 
and new members and between actives and inactives on the desirability of 
the functions SPSSI should pursue. In general the active members and 
the older members are more discriminating in what they want SPSSI to 

© than the younger and the inactive members, These latter two groups 
ant SPSSI to give major emphasis to almost everything. For example, 
ten per cent less of the old than of the new members and 31 per cent less 
Of the actives than of the inactives would favor giving attention to a clear- 


ing house function for research having practical social implications. And 
's the young group who are most eager to have SPSSI attempt direct 
social we 5 


action. 


A In general the differences between the older and the younger groups 
pre like the differences between the actives and inactives, but on contribut- 


Ng to the democratic orientation of the APA the situation reverses. The 
oe More than the old want to give this major emphasis, and the 
i 


ves rather than the inactives would also give this heavy emphasis. 
al however, the actives are the group least likely to give enthusiastic 
-PPort to all functions. This undoubtedly reflects a realistic outlook, but 
Pat sg Suggests that there be more rotation of leadership sing wedi 
amon Our less active members. There is striking pee 7 
Enco 8 all groups on the heavy emphasis which NANE 1 issues and 
Proble o ment and conduct of research on important iets a pee 
Member Asking this question of SPSSI members R W asking if 
t er (who is apparently not a member of Division 3) like asking 
are against sin. i 


ny : 
olvement and Satisfactions Derived from Membership 


rahe. ne way of getting clues about the involvement of pe in an 
ne Zation is to approach the matter through what F. H. = r 
copi causation question, namely what feelings are aroused when 
contemplate the possibility of the dissolution of their group. 
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SPSSI members were asked “If SPSSI were to go out of existence, would 
it make any difference to you?” and were given a four point scale rang- 
ing from a great deal of difference to no difference. The modal response 
was considerable difference (40 per cent) with only three per cent saying 
no difference. One fourth checked a great deal and some 32 per cent 
checked slight difference. From one point of view, the fact that almost 
two thirds of our respondents showed fairly heavy involvement could be 
interpreted very favorably for the future of SPSSI. In an age of organi- 
zations and of frequent contact between professional people, our re- 
spondents have many outlets for their professional, scientilic, and citizen 
interests and many of them belong to and are active in other groups 
Their participation in any one organization, unless they occupy official 
positions, is likely to be very marginal. That so many should evince as 
much concern about the future of a single organization attests to the 
vitality of that organization, On the other hand, since SPSSI combines 
so many of the interests of social psychologists, one might want to use 
higher standards in evaluating these responses than one would for other 
voluntary groups. 

There is some tendency for the older members to be more extreme 
in their answers to this question than the younger members, More of the 
older members would be either greatly affected or slightly affected by the 
dissolution of SPSSI than younger members, who tend to pile up more in 
the category of considerably affected. Older members tend either to retain 
their heavy commitment from the early days of the organization or they 
maintain only a mild sentimental attachment, and thus avoid a middle 
ground, Fifteen per cent more of the active group than of the inactive 
regard the dissolution of SPSSI as an event that would make a great deal 
of difference to them. This is to be expected, but it is surprising that the 
group which has been partly active shows no greater involvement than 
the totally inactive. Participation in SPSSI activities does not seem to 
commit members to the organization unless it is fairly extensive, It may 
be that members who have participated in committee work and other 
activities to a limited extent would have liked to go on to more important 
positions or to have taken on more responsibilities, This suggests that par- 
ticipation as the answer to all of our organizational problems needs to be 
developed in very thorough fashion, if it is to make any difference. Partial 
involvement raises expectations and can create frustrations. 

SPSSI’s publications are mentioned more frequently than any other 
item as the thing that would be missed, if SPSSI were to disband 
(Table 4). Very few people said they would miss SPSSI’s interdisciplinatY 
activities, even though in another question half of our respondent 

thought SPSSI was doing a good job in this area and 71 per cent wante 
it to receive heavy emphasis. There is less agreement across sub-groups op 
this question than is the case for most questions. The old members Wo" 
miss most of all the general program which SPSST symbolizes: then, thé 
feeling of belonging to a group with like values; and then, publicatio® 
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TABLE 4 
be missed if SPSSI disbanded? 


Some i All 3 
dia Active Activity Inactive Members 
is pane ae uc; 41 
is 10 isr; zos SUN cis 

General pr a age 
and sy ee ose. 15% 2 
value of SPSST 20°; 15% 37% 50% oan : 

f belonging oe 
to like-minded cies sre Gr 19% 
group 135; 25% 36% 

Action-orionted = 
Program, stands "i AC 14% 17% 
On issues, ete 13% 16% 30% 

Consolidation 5e 
and encouragement 4 15% 17% 1a 
of research 13c; 20% 9% e 

Interchange of ger 
information on 1c: ec; 15% 12s 
Social issues 136% 150; 2% la 7e 

1c 6° Te 

Influence in the APA 8% 1 9% ‘ j ze 

; t £ oc; 5% 7% 

Annual Meetings st 14% 

Tnterdisciplinary ; 1% 3% 30% 
Retivities > K 0 i; 71 

N : 2 23 47 i 

NO Answer 23 2s 20 sl 

nee ee 

Number of = 7 219 323 
Fespondents 134 63 

are tie 


ie, s ae iddle and younger 
d with SPSSI's stand on specific issues. S heian ae 
Sre Hines, pee are om His i 7 they would miss the 
i cent of the middle generation < say SERE Participation in 
Celin, A : E Sy ith the same va + we 
SPS : of belonging to a group wit 


Sener, 
5 


nae S ke i general program which 
ne s roup lik the old members, would miss the gener l prog 
Ss 3 5 


gri § to a group with the same soc SPSSI’s social action stands. 
Pup of actives, and third in frequency are 9t fairly low on any other 
© Inactive group stresses publications and ne group which is not 
OF most SPSST members, and partiile: z ent ‘years the publica- 
And which has joined the organization sent its values, and its in- 
activit 5 is sali ts action program, ras for 
grou ty of SPSSI is salient. Its a loss for this large number as : 
ao ng Would not be as much of a loss bers feel involvement in 
© older and active members. The younger meme lvement 
šoci pigs cir invo ` 
* Society but there is not much content to eaten derive from mem- 
Lae: : : A r respor s 
bershi 1C Specific satisfactions which our Tes] 
Pin SPSST come largely from playing | described: active partici- 
Dati than active roles, Four active roles pers active participation 
i fi on the social action or applied front tor pe a yarticipation in the 
ancing social psychology as a profession, active pi 
S} gy as 


‘ting or passive roles 
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TABLE 5 
SpectFric MEMBERSHIP SATISFACTIONS 


Middle E 1 
Gener- Some ~ Al M 
Young ation Old Active Activity Inactive Member! 
Now fairly im- Active participation in SPSSI activities concerned with social action or with the 


portant source application of social psychological knowledge. 
of satisfaction 


r 2 
to me 8% 13% 22 14% 129 
Some importance 188 „8% 14 18% ng 
None 79% 79% 64% 68% 77% 
Though not now, 7 x 
houtia like it to be 84% 65% 40% 435% 60% 726; 68% 
Now fairly im- Giving support as a member to colleagues who are playing active roles in social 
portant source action. 
of satisfaction 
to me 31% 39% 50% 35% 
Some importance 35% 43% 389, 506 
None 34% 18% 12% 15% 
Though not now, ' 
would like it tobe 57% 53% 43% 83% 51% 51% 545% 
Now fairly im- Active participation in SPSSI activities directed more toward the advancement of 


portant source social psychology as a profession, than as a science. 
of satisfaction 


to me 6 3 13' 11% 39 6% 6% 
Some importance 284 34 z 334 10 16% 18% 
None 60% 60% 62% 50% 78% 78% 76% 
Though not now, 

would like it to be 43% 20% 12% 6% 11% 32% 26% 
Now fairly im- Giving support as a member to colleagues who are more active in advancing social 


portant source psychology as a profession. 
of satisfaction 


s to me iG 18% Feu 18% 8% 1s T 
Some importance A 4 46 496 387 
None 41% 48% 35% eB 114 
Though not now, 
would like it to be 31% 11% 18% 10% 16% 20% 19% 
Now fairly im- Active participation in SPSSI activities directed tows ro ial 
A a e A E a a A eclanoe: ies directed toward the advancement of socit 
of satisfaction 5 
to me 1 15 34 44% 23%, 
Some importance 17%, 1g rA an A Be 19% 
None 1% 66% 38% 19% 55% 1% 
Though not now, 
would like it to be 64% 51% 38% 33% 57% 58% 
Now fairly im- ivi , ial 
p om e Gising Mpya aes emper to colleagues who are actively advancing goaia 
of satisfaction ‘ 
to me 25% 319, 4 y 
Some importance 40% aoe 308 ane ee BG 
5 36 : 
aone 80% n% aG 18% 2% oe! 
Though not now, 
would like it to be 51% 40% 18% 20% 52% 41% 43% 
Jow fairly imm- i i m : ni 
Nom firm Interaction and communication with other members through SPSSI as an orar 
of satisfaction 
to me 21 26 š 5 169 
Some importance 298, 28% 30 Ba zoi e BA 
None 50% 33% 38%, 18% 30% oie! 51% 
Though not now, ot 
would like it to be 72% 60% 19% 33% 412% A 50% 
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scientific activities of SPSSI, and interaction with other members through 
SPSSI as an organization. A clear majority reported that the first three of 
these roles were no source of satisfaction to them (Table 5), and approx- 
imately half reported similarly for the last item about interaction. 

Only forty-nine per cent of SPSSI members find any satisfaction in 
communication and interaction with other members and less than one in 
seven regards this as a fairly important satisfaction to him, This suggests 
that the tie of identification with SPSSI at the ideological level does not 
receive as much reinforcement at the interpersonal level as is desirable. 

Most of our members derive their satisfactions from playing a sup- 
Porting role to their more active colleagues. A majority do obtain satis- 
faction from each of the three supporting roles—i.e., in backing their col- 
leagues who are carrying on activities which have implications either for 
Social action, the advancement of social psychology as a science, Or aS 
Profession, The majority of respondents who report such gratification 
regard it, however, as of minor importance. The role which was seen as 
airly important for the respondent's own satisfaction most often was that 
of Siving support to colleagues playing active parts in social action, Ac- 
tivity directed at advancing social psychology as a profession was at the 
Ottom of the list. This is consistent with results already reported in 
Which SPSSI members were much more concerned about broad social 
Values than about trade union functions of the society. T 

A satisfaction from the passıve role of supporting Š 


active in SPSSI affairs, This group either misinterpreted the item apan 


poing support to colleagues as implying more activity than being a mem- 
*, or they do not find it satisfying to be merely supporta from the roles 
Members who reported they derived no satisfaction trom ite 
‘scribed were asked if they would like to be able to cbta T = 
i ctions, Some 68 per cent of those, not now finding rewr” c rae e emt 
p Pation in social action or the application of eee Des t be 
ii K obtain such satisfaction, Similarly 58 per cen ote involved in 
a G ved in SPSSP’s scientific activities. Very — ‘There is then a 
wide ag the professional interests of social psychology: re active partici- 
aa Pread desire on the part of SPSSI members for an Ho of social 
lon on two fronts: scientific activities and the applica 
to social problems. 


i 4 ted report more satis- 
i = i er vould be expected e sat 
ts Pito A rir eiaa icipation 1n SPSSI’s scientific 


‘ Mi ni ivi d 
applied v ive group only one role receive 
venturi active ? I 
tures, but even for the erate abe role of participat- 
as a science. This function 


Vhy as many as 31 per cent of the inactives should derive 
from participation is not clear. They may have partici- 
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pated in some degree which was not formalized by committee membership 
or holding an office, or their vicarious identification may have been so 
strong that they felt they had Participated. E 
The big differences in satisfaction are found between the very — 

and the inactive groups. The intermediate category of activity consists 0 
people much like the category of inactives. This reinforces the finding 8 
involvement, which indicated that people had to be very active to make 
much difference with respect to involvement. ‘I here is just one — 
to this principle. The rewards from communication and interaction with 
fellow members are directly related to degrees of activity. Of the most 
active group only 18 per cent find no gratification from interaction with 
fellow members, of the intermediate group 36 per cent report no satis- 
faction, and of the inactive group 61 per cent, Participation which is not 
sustained or thorough does not produce greater involvement in some of 
the organization’s goals, but it does produce identification with other 
members, In Table 4 which summarizes the responses on what people 
would miss if SPSSI were dissolved, the intermediate group on activity 

was just as high on mentions of feelings of belonging to a group of like- 

minded people as was the active group. This community of feeling and 

sociometric attraction does not necessarily generalize to an identification 

with the goals of the organization. 


Has SPSSI Changed? 


Part of the reason for the stock taking represented by this study was 
the belief that something has happened to SPSSI to make it a different 
organization from what it was in its early years, Accordingly members 
were asked: “Do you think there have been any appreciable changes in 
the policies and practices of SPSST since you have been a member?” 
Twenty-two per cent thought there had been changes, 30 per cent did 
not think so and 48 per cent frankly stated they did not know. The large 
percentage of “don’t know” answers is understandable in that most of 
our respondents do not go back to the early days of the society, But what 
is surprising is that one third of our old members, people who joined be- 
fore 1940, give this response, Thirty-two per cent of the old timers and 58 
per cent of the newcomers don’t know enough about what has happened 
to the organization to pass judgment about the fact of change, This lack 
of knowledge is definitely a function of activity. Two thirds of the don’t 


came from inactive members. Of i 
uld not give an opinion, as compare 
Ive group. Thus what may seem to be a critica; 


. z A P t 
2 : P group is not even a question in the minds ° 
the inactive members, 


It is cin surprising that the Majority of those with opinions do nt 


3 ' ae 
believe there as been any appreciable change in the policies and ee 
of the organization. Again belief that changes have occurred is a functio” 
of activity, with 52 per cent of the actives and 13 per cent of the inactiv 
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reporting appreciable changes, If it is the inactives who tend to leave the 
Society, it is not so much because they perceive changes in the organization 
as that their inactivity extends to their payment of dues, Of the former 
members in our sample only 11 per cent thought there had been changes 
in the policies and practices of the organization, and 53 per cent thought 
there had been no changes, 
_ Some members answered the question on change fairly literally by 
saying that the organization had not changed but that the world had. 
Those who perceived some change were asked to specify what the 
change was and how they evaluated it, Of the 69 respondents who gave 
Answers, almost half thought it was a decline in militancy and vigor and 
a tendency to compromise and pussy-foot. Most of this group saw it as a 
change for the worse, although a minority either approved or saw both 
800d and bad aspects to the change. Another third mentioned a falling 
of in SPSST’s social action function, and again the tendency was to 
regard this as a weakness, Others commented on the lack of new ideas 
and the loss of a dedicated motivation to the goals of the society. A few 
Mentioned an increase in SPSSI’s research and scientific orientation. 
< se perceptions of change came almost entirely from members who had 
Joined before 1951. The older members were the group who showed the 
Most regret about the decline which they noted in the militancy of the 
Organization, The numbers of responses are too small to make these dif- 
erences significant, and again the small N permits little comparison of 
the groups differing in aeivity, It might be noted in passing, however, 
that the tendency toward compromise is noted and regretted most by the 
Sroup intermediate in their activity. 
In this context of discussing changes in SPSSI, members were also 
Ke sed: “In evaluating the organization as a whole, how do you feel about 
the MmMpact and ehachvencse ot SPSSI? Are you satisfied wih its present 
vay of functioning? How does it compare with the past? l s a 
ere difficult to code, because most people did not make this a 
“valuation but talked in terms of specific objections or specific ads ARGES 
in referred back to their answers to previous check listi Tov ipa 
Posed on the data: (1) a scale of satisfaction concerning HIE par i 
uXctioning of SPSSI, and (2) a satisfaction scale comparing present with 
past functioning, The results of these two scales are o sai y 
res mgs on the closed question inquiring into specific = oe 
Pondents derived from membership. Only a minority on Mat ques 
‘Press i ; : ‘ticipation in any type of SPSSI 
activ; Sratification from active participa : ‘ies dissatis. 
(te Gn the overall satisfaction scale 32 per cent are inet os te es 
maa with 25 per cent on the satisfied side. Ten by aie wo 
Oth : category of being satisfied with some eng : The ag pona ines 
4 ers, and 33 per cent did not give a codable answer. 1 he age srouping 
Not differ essentially in their distribution of replies, save that the 
Act eest Stoup has more people in the intermediate, pro-con category. 
tivity does not make ae difference. Both the actives and in- 
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actives have the same proportion of dissatisfied members, but the a 
also have more people in the satisfied categories. The reason for this lac 
of relation between activity and satisfaction with the functioning of a 
organization may lie, not in the gratification the individual himse 
derives, but in the standards he has for the organization. Thus, while an 
active member may find his participation rewarding, he may be dissatis- 
fied with the functioning of the society because it does not meet his stand- 
ards for what should be done. 

The scale comparing the present with the past shows the same 
tendency for people to feel that the society is not having the impact 1t 
should. Although a majority did not answer, since they did not know 
about SPSSI in the days before they were members, only sixteen per cent 
felt that the society was doing as good or better a job now than it did in 
the past. Eleven per cent thought it was not as good a job, but as good as 
could be expected under the changed circumstances, And fourteen pet 
cent felt definitely that a poorer job was being done now than in the 
past. The most critical group is the most active group, in which 36 per 
cent report a definitely poorer job now than in the past. Again it is the 
leadership grroup which is most sensitive to the changes which have 
occurred, which feels they are for the worse, and which thinks SPSSI is 
not functioning as effectively now as it did in the past, 

To give members ample opportunity to talk positively about what 
they have observed during the period of their own membership in the 
society they were asked: “On the positive side, what advances do you feel 
SPSSI has made since you have been a member?” Forty-five per cent of 
the entire sample could think of no advances worth recording. In other 
words almost half of our members, either because they are uninformed or 
because they are not enthusiastic about SPSSI activities, can sce no prog- 
ress in any aspect of the work of the organization, The only sub-group 
which differs from the total sample is the very active group, and here 75 
per cent report some advances. Again the group who have been partly 
active are more like the inactives than the actives, The advances reported 
by the entire sample in order of frequency follow: (1) publications, (2) 


ffecti ction, especially in the area of academic freedom and 
civil rights, (3) stimulation of research on im 


headed the frequency rank o 
active members. This group p 


Specific Evaluation of Functions SPSSI Performs 
We have already considered the e 


hich were the most frequently mention’ 
ee Table 3). In addition to checking ae 
to see SPSSI give to each function, T° 
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SPSSI activities in the pretest (s 
emphasis which they would like 


oe ae also asked to indicate how well each function was now 
not a all Eg eee Unfortunately the scale had only three alternatives: 
middle S Loer y, and well, A number of members who checked the 
well—they a. indicated they meant something between poorly and 
1 chee ne na son the organization was doing poorly with respect 
well itd ag ue ge on the other hand they did not think it was doing 
por cents = E3, therefore, overstates the critical aspect of the respond- 
four bie mies A majority of our members see the society as performing 
ang a well, Moreover, two of these functions, the encouragement 
the devel uct af research on important social issues and problems and 
to ihe} opment of social psychology as a science, are the types of activity 
These Pa Miernbers would like the organization to give great emphasis. 
e E nii tions have consistently appeared throughout the questionnaire 
mera roles SPSSI should play. Seventy-two per cent of oun re- 
well a ER that the society was carrying out its scientific activities 
pear 2/7 per cent felt similarly about the stimulation and conduct of 
unequiy ee important social problems. In addition 72 per cent D 
aidin voral in their approval of SPSST’s performance in a 

wa in their rights as citizens and members of the araona 
t anehe noe important function of the society. Fifty-two l A 
toward E were doing well in contributing to the orientation of bazin a 
Previous a omang values, though this is not seen as commonly @ EA 

s three activities as worthy of heavy emphasis. Functions to whic 


oe do not want a great deal of emphasis given are also een = 

Social a it are not doing too well, such as direct attempts bampa n 

Social Paes and helping to define and gain acceptance for the role of 

Psychology in society. Areas to which people would like the society 

c nde enti and which they feel are not being handled ie = = 

bublic e communication of research findings to pra e a ra 

stimulari clearing house for research with practical socia imp ic : — 

in area ton of interdisciplinary approaches, and the initiation of res 

* not already investigated. 

dence © Sreater critical standards of the activ 

With respect as we, oe ies are not = e inays 

x of the functions, bu E 

anq pe activity, The biggest differences between the ae e 
tion of «| SUb-groups occur in a less favorable evaluation of the s$ 


p š i i tion 
trote "esearch on social problems, the direct influencing of oe ý 
fessi Sting and aiding our bers as citizens and members of the pro- 

sa Aah eady investigated. The 


and initiati i l 
Sader initiat as not alr : i 
dershį ing research in are oups in their evalu- 


e group are again in evi- 
Jl as do other members 
ptimistic about three 


atio P Sroup is mor i h the other gr r i 
n ore favorable than : 

values, Our contribution to the APA orientation toward democrati? social 
like yf Dd again the group which has been partially active is much more 
m r p. The younger 
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with social implications, getting our findings to practitioners and the be 
lic. and stimulating interdisciplinary approaches. This may be duc Pol 
greater knowledge which the older members may have about what < “4 
has actually attempted along these lines, or it may be that these are a y 
ties more important to the young than the old members, This ene? 
terpretation has some support in the tendency for the younger people 
give greater emphasis to these activities. ; ; x 
i Among former members the evaluation of these cleven functions k 
more favorable than among present members, Forty-five per cent did 4 
feel well enough informed to answer the question, but of those who did, 
the figures give a picture of a more effective organization than would be 
obtained from our present members. It may be that from their standpoint 
we were too effective, but it is more likely that departed members think 
well of the society but have become occupied in other pursuits. 


Factors Affecting the Effectiveness of SPSSI 


Members were asked to assess the importance of various factors 10 
their influence upon SPSSI’s effectiveness, The first set of factors con- 
cerned possible changes which have occurred in American society during 
the past twenty years. Respondents were first asked to indicate if they 
thought the change described in the item had occurred, and if $0. 
whether it was related to SPSSI functioning. Of the seven changes which 
were listed, the majority of our members were in agreement that six had 
actually taken place (Table 6). The seventh item suggested that there 
had been an increase in appeal for social actionists of political and other 
organizations as agencies for producing social change (the APA for ex- 
ample), but 55 per cent of our respondents rejected this possibility, The ` 
greatest agreement was found on the belief in a long-time trend toward 
conformity, with 87 per cent accepting this view, and on the statement 
concerning the decline in left-wing ideology in the United States, with 88 
per cent endorsing this conception. About six out of ten felt that there 
had been a decline in immediate, close and app 
that there had been a decline in controversial s 
were moving from a society of classes w 
a mass bureaucracy. Three out of four 
growing other-directness in our cultur 
their own internally based convictions, 

Though there was good agreement about these trends, there W$ 
more division about whether or not these trends w 
tioning of our organization, The one trend w 
SPSSI by more members than any other was 

pressures, with 64 per cent of those who belie 
saying that it affected SPSSI, The other fact 


SPSSI by over fifty per cent were the decline in immediate, close 


appparently soluble problems, the decline in left-wing ideology, 2° 
growing other-directness of the culture. 


arently soluble problems: 
ocial issues, and that we 
ith different economic interests t° 
accepted the Riesman thesis of the 
e, with the decline of liberals wit? 


cre related to the fupe 
hich was seen as affectiPe 
the increase in conformity 
ved there was such a tre? 
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ors regarded as releva? 
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TABLE 6 


SocieTaL Factors AFFECTING SPSSI FUNCTIONING 


Middle 
s Gener- Some All 
Young ation Old Active Activity Inactive Members 


; pressures since the early thirties which makes the 


An inerease in conformi 
fe. Though McCarthyism has abated, there is 
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Change hus 
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agure 


s that those who do are more likely to see them as relevant 
= SPSL. The he group behaves somewhat like the old group but not 
as much so. On the question of the decline in immediate, close, and ap- 
parently soluble social problems, the old group is not only inclined to give 
it greater weight as having some influence on SPSSI than is the younger 

up but more old than young members believe this decline to be a fact. 
= Tn this connection one charter member summed up his over-all re- 
actions as follows: “I have been with SPSSI since the beginning and I 
believe in what it started out to be. It was a child of the depression and 
it made sense to those of us who lived through the depression. The 
youngsters of today are faced with threats of a different kind, My feeling 
is that we should turn SPSSI over to them. If they think they can work 
through SPSSI, well and good. If not, let’s allow SPSSI to fold. I am 


against perpetuating an organization just for the sake of perpetuating an 
organization.” 


Shifting from factors at the socie 
about social forces within the 


the sheer number of involve- 
ments of the average professional person. Sixty per cent agreed that this 
thought it was a major factor 
hird regarded it as a minor 


gligible. And one in three was 
sufficiently optimistic to think it could be remedied. 


48 per 
and 42 per cent of minor consequenc 


On all six trends there is ana 
younger members agreeing on the 
For example, 65 per cent of the old 
eration, and 31 per cent of the youn 
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ge differential, with more older thar 
existence of the condition describe 7 
group, 45 per cent of the middle ger 
8 group believe that we lack clear-¢ 
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symbols and programs of action since group work concepts of individual 
Participation and small group process have replaced liberal and leftist 
doctrines. The factor that received the least support of any of the six 
listed in the questionnaire was the arrival of social psychology, and hence 
the lack of need for an organization to protect it. But this was because 
only 15 per cent of the younger generation checked it. Fifty-one per cent 
of the old timers and one third of the middle generation thought this 
was so. 

Former members are like present members in evaluating the impact 
of social forces in the professional field upon SPSSI, with two exceptions. 
The overwhelming majority who answered the question thought that the 
sheer number of involvements of the professional person in an over- 
organized academic life was very significantly related to SPSSI function- 
ing, They also gave a relatively heavier vote than did present members to 
the expansion of general psychology to include social psychology. 

Finally, respondents were asked to indicate the factors they a 
were related to SPSSI’s operations at the level of SPSSI organization anc 
leadership, The two factors to which almost two thirds of our members 
Subscribed as characteristic of the organization were: (a) the in-breeding 
o! leadership with two or three university centers monopolizing we a 
Portant positions and activities, and (b) the overscentraligation o = : 
Organization with little grass roots participation (Table 7). z Hie m 
accepting these criticisms, 72 per cent thought the lack o pe m 
Participation was a major factor in our problems and 58 per a oe 
Same way about inbreeding. Almost one half the sample agree a oe tac 
Was a real problem of leadership succession, with no me oe 
rent of early militant leaders. The failure of SPSSI to keep pe roblems 
times and formulate and take vigorous stands on copen nd Tied of 
an accepted as a correct assessment by 44 er A Only a 
Pe a regarded this as a major eae could be criticized for 
its fail nei respondents, however, a research activities, and to pro- 
vide i to promote and carry ona e chat isnot provided better 
by the oes its members for scientific ac 

A. pings based on 
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FACTORS WITHIN 


TABLE 7 
SPSSI AFFECTING ITS FUNCTIONING 


Middle 


Gener- 


Young ation 


All 
Members 


Some 
Old Active Activity Inactive 


SPSSI's failure to keep pace with the times, to formulate 


the issues of the day, 


and to take a vigorous stand on contemporary problems, 


Condition does exist 40% 49% 
In SPSSI function- 
ing it is: 
A major factor 65% 1% 
A minor factor 31% 1G 
Negligible 4% 9% 
Can and should be 
remedied 100% 92% 


The problem of 
militant leaders. 


46% 68% 42% 420% 44% 
70% 72% 79% or 67% 
23% 116 aie! Sie bore 

1% 17% 0 8c; 7% 
80% 80% 79% 895% 82% 


leadership succession with no adequate replacement of early 


Condition does exist 42% 56% 40% 54% 13% 490% 418% 
In SPSSI function- 
ing it Fase 007 
major factor 62%, 469 = 
A mnor factor 273 32% 462 27% 
Negligible 13% 6% See 60% 
Can and should be : 
remedied 90% 61% 69% 62%, 641% We 20% 
7 7 i 70% 
Its failure to promote and iviti 
Condition does exist 26% ey, al ad Zesearch activitica 
o 1% 53% 31% 38% 
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ing it i j 
A major factor 58% 45% 2s 
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Negligible 6% 15% 4g ae B8 38% 
Can and should be i om 
remedied 93% 71% 63% 46% 75% 8707, 17% 
70 
Its failure to provide an i i A 
$ y help to ita ir scientifi iviti 
_ not provided better by the APA Cea embers in Pranracientifie activities that is 
Condition does exist 31% 35% 33% ees Pero at conventions, ete.). 
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concentra ir critici : 
and ene Pe on failure of the society to involve members 
Two thirds of A 7 No ot serene and on His in-breeding of leadership. 
cisms whereas die, ki a ariswered the question agreed with these criti- 
Wes e ae ale gip ; ourth felt SPSSI had failed to keep pace with 
gave the partici R formulation of social issues. And more of them 
GENS Beacon at lE e tor as a reason for leaving SPSSI than gave any 
Tn tee oo k aoee functioning. T 
flies eee a actors related to SPSSI functioning at these 
Tolata] “ei is a tendency to give more emphasis to forces at the 
eA i Vie sa the organizational level within SPSST itself. Social 
griticize the an the profession fall between the two. It is casier to 
ibe sentient fa A, fan to indulge in self-criticism, but it may well be that 
SPSST hac enc Ip is correct in recognizing that what has happened to 
as resulted more from external than internal forces. 


Why 
hy Members Leave SPSSI 
Of the £ 
(7306) did 311 members we have lost since 1951, almost three fourths 
/ Saat A 
ment of T not resign but were dropped from membership for non-pay- 
dues aie r cai . + 
Bessie ae tes, Other evidence also indicates that this group was essentially 
Bis orea. members of SPSSI, and was not too dissimilar from many of 
he Inactives. k 
n many caspe ý š E n à 
not write x cases this inactivity carried over to the poin 
our mtn i ieck for their dues for two consecutive years, 
ndents thought they were still in SPSSI and point 


t where they did 
In fact, three of 
ed out that 


this r 

5 par . z A 

Paa ee questionnaire form did not apply to them, Of the 55 
8, 23 said that SPSSI has a good chance for regaining their mem- 


ership, 1x 


Selves, t answered in the negative, and 18 would not commit them- 


ion research wins again, and 


Four renlas t s 
r replied, in essence, that “act 
do not leave because 


Pleas 
o ead a plenio blanks.” Most people a 
of SPSSI e 1 ection, The minority who feel strongly about some failing 
ents who ieni to stay in the organization. There were only two respond- 
en I ecause they found the organization too radical. And a few 
rifteq Ava they found it too conservative. But by and large, members 
Actively ey because of other involvements and because SPSSI did not 
satisfy their needs, One member made the interesting point that 


Ne w Š 

e mea rejoin if we had a category of inactive members. S really wish,” 
oa that you had a category of irresponsible, non-participating 

“up. I would join it. I quit because I felt membership implied 

ance and I have no time” He was perhaps more realistic than 

us about the character of a large voluntary organization, which 


t ‘ : E 
1 an active core and a large group of supporting members who 


© mobilj i à 
that obilized in times of crisis. Another former member pointed out 
ld work as effectively 


eds bo 


he was ; 
S . 
ard t hae sympathy with SPSSI’s goals and cou 
N se mt ai . F A ser 
Teatened goals outside the organization, but ole goals were 
mediately. 
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thought SPSSI should disband, two former members said they would 
rejoin if this would prevent the dissolution of SPSSI. f Pe 

The characterization of our ex-members as essentially more pass : 
about SPSSI’s functions receives partial support from their pattern e 
activity while they were in SPSSI. Eighty-one per cent had been čo! : 
pletely inactive, 15 per cent had taken some part in SPSSI’s activ wre 
and 4 per cent had been very active. The comparable figures for prese i 
members would be inactive 66 per cent, partially active 24 per cent, A 
very active 10 per cent. The differences are not great, but then both dis- 
tributions are loaded on the inactive side, 

Of the departed members, 68 per cent are in the APA and 32 per 
cent are not. This is a higher percentage of non-APA people than we 
have in SPSSI at present (23 per cent), but it includes both non-psychol- 
ogists and psychologists who have dropped out of the APA. , 

Former members were asked directly about their reasons for leaving 
SPSSI through a check list to which they could respond by indicating 
major, minor, and no importance for each of six reasons. The most fre- 
quently checked reason of major importance was “no real disagreement 


with SPSSI but greater involvement in other interests and activities.” 


Thirty-one out of the 55 former members gave this reason. Fourteen 
shifted their major interests to other areas of psychology or withdrew 


from the field. Nine found themselves in disagreement with SPSSI’s 
activities and four with the way the organization was run, Only six found 
themselves in disagreement with SPSSI’s goals and objectives, Some 
sociologists resigned upon the formation of the SSSP. 

About ten people who did not answer this question indicated in 
earlier comments that their involvement had always been very marginal. 
One sociologist wrote “Psychology is not my major interest. I feel that 
keeping up with statistics, and demography, is all I c 
from afar.” Another more marginal person st 
any more know why he had left than why hi 

The comments of former members in 
dissent. Four people wanted us to get rid 
wanted us to be less conservative and to t 
social issues. But one line of comment was 
from the people who want scientific activiti 


reform. Unlike the great majority of our members who are all for science 
and at the same time all for a social value orientation, this group woul 
prefer to have scientific and action roles carried by separate organizations, 


Some of them would like us to integrate with Division 8 for the pursuit © 
scientific activities and to join action 


cies groups of our liking outside th? 
APA. Though this position is that of a ; 
trend because it is commonly expressed by the present generation i 
graduate students in social psychology. It is related to the reluctance ° 
our members to have SPSSI make direct attempts at influencing soc!# 
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ake more militant stands 0? 
of particular interest. It came 
es clearly separated from social 
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action š . 
Ho ig to the desire to build up our scientific activities as much as 
The general Saterncastl 
is Ka Lyre cet = peas members leave SPSSI 
appreciable changes in the eae wad wo ti ere) == gon 
in which you were a membe PO iy : poai : T dining; the years 
wered adle aie £ p er?” Only eleven per cent of former members 
Sa diane. eat a fifty-three per cent thought there had been 
merits ae aa ` po i did not know. Very few offered any com- 
activity. Five y a Pa, y ould have preferred in the way of organization 
lenge or = c have preferred more social action, and six would 
lems, And sone social action and more scientific study of social prob- 
interests had 3 T commented that SPSSI was all right, but their own 
W 3 | shi ted, , 
the PA Ai iale ong called attention to the results of Table 3, in which 
more anbe who did evaluate SPSSI functioning were if anything 
answer” grou : ian present members. There was. howeyst, a large No 
upon des eee ee them, ranging from 33 to 42 per cent depending 
from the ate lus, over a third of the former members were too remote 
Was goin : ivities of the society to have much of an opinion about what 
Sang on, 
thon tee Dpramnteg with a check list of activities on which they might 
of mention one emphasis, former members gave top place in we ea 
„ems, commu the encouragement of research on important social pro : 
in areas iior e i of research findings to the public, initiating = 
activities of sage iii so and the development of ae san c 
emphasis as ri society. Four functions drew as many vots an e- 
thought SPSST , increased emphasis. For example, eight respon ns 
iti SPSSI gave too much emphasis to the protection of members as 


Cltize 

ns H ei e, 

Ception and members of the academic profession—these people are ex- 

i s ; Seat ; 

tivi to the general rule that resignations were an extension of inac- 
a basic disagreement 


Ity or i 
with ot} a shift of professional interest rather than 
Í = SPSSI members. 
Members ni consideration of factors related to 
S were asked whether any of the meon 


Orga fe 
Sanizati : | 
SẸ ion or at the level of the profession contribt 
hat the in g 
tivities by two 


Ship and son respondents did indicate t 
ree ae monopolizing of important positions and acti br 
en place pee | centers were factors in discontinuing their membership. 
à categ a the failure of officers to obtain wide-spread participation in 
Organi er At the level of forces in the profession, 17 blamed the over- 
ration of modern academic life, and ten blamed the lack of prog- 
| ology in dealing with larger 


SS anc n 
Proble A i a advance in social psych 

x = social issues for their leaving spssi. ee ‘ 
Ppar me favorable attitude toward SPSSI among jts ex-members 
ent when they were asked if SpssI should disband. Only three 


SPSSI functioning, ex- 
ther at the level of the 
ited to their leaving 
“breeding of leader- 
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respondents said Yes and 27 said No, with 25 not comirioning; a 
quent comment was that this decision was obviously one for prese ob sees 
bers to make, That it would not be too difficult for many former — 
to rejoin appeared in their answers to the question Do you w 7 T 
SPSSI has any chance of regaining your membership and ngelices bagel 
The remote or apathetic third did not answer. A fourth thought n A 
cither because of other involvements or because of more active gs 
with SPSSI. But 42 per cent thought they might rejoin, and almost “it 
of this sub-group are willing to work toward changes they would like t 
sce made in the society. 


Why People Join SPSSI 

Respondents who had joined SPSSI within the past three years were 
asked to indicate the importance first of some basic or background factors 
in their joining and second the importance of some immediate or precipi- 
tating factors, The two basic reasons which were most commonly regarded 
as of major importance were (a) SPSSI’s interest in social action and 
controversial issues and (b) SPSSI’s interest in the application of social 
psychological knowledge to social problems (Table 8). Three fourths of 
our new members are still attracted by SPSSI’s old appeal of being 
oriented toward social values. A third also said they were influenced by 


TABLE 8 
REASONS For Jorntnc SPSSI 
Importance No Number of 
Major Minor No Answer Respondents 
Basic Factors 

SPSSI's interest in social action 

and controversial social issues aes 77% 10% 4% 9% 68 
SPSSI's interest in the applic- 

tion of social psychological knowl- 

edge to social problems........, . 75% 18% 3% 4% 6S 
SPSSI's role in advancing social 

psychology as a profession... 19% 31% 41% 7% 68 
SPSSI's role in advancing social 

psychology as a science.......... 35% 40% 19% 6% 68 

IMMEDIATE OR PRECIPITATING Factors 

Participation in some SPSSI 

iá ee eeceeeciseheceecce 6% 9% 57% 28% 68 
Reading some SPSSI publication 26% 47% 10% 16% 68 
Desire to enter into some partic- 

ular SPSSI activity... 18% 16% 44%, 220%, 68 
Being asked to join by a member. 34% 13% 38% 15% 68 
Wanting to join the APA and 

selecting reel as the most 

iate division............, 5 7 

appropriate divisio: 18% 15% 43% 25% 68 
Attending SPSSI programs and 
sessions at APA meetings......_, 24% 19% 31% 26%, 68 
My friends were joining or were 
already members............... 20% 19% 37% 24% 638 


se s role in advancing social psychology as a science. The least poni 
rk a pan was our role in advancing social psychology as a 
ene oie ue a tlie great prestige of theoretical models and pure 
and fv ce oF a , seen for an interest an contemporary social problems 
Paad ina Bi 7 aek tiha knowledge in their solution, both among our old 
tem = he people we are attracting to the organization, This may 
aie mal of Sing seis of the best youngsters being turned out by gradu- 
avid «diio = % ne ge Journal of Social Issues as a low-level journal 
OF Hat tliis E ot ier SE SSI activities from the same perspective. Whether 
Seger: et i the society has a basic homogeneity in terms of the 
Oniy accepted goals of its members. 
Nel ahi ar or precipitating factor which is mentioned most 
pet eg lay importance in joining is being asked by a member. This 
tienes ba katig findings of a number of studies which indicate the effec- 
a a personal contact in influencing behavior. Many people may Da 
aon “npatliy with the aims of SPSSI, but unless they are directly 
the 34 mi they may postpone action indefinitely. The chances are in 
Most soale ng m this category 1s an underestimate, Sag 4S not 
given im ea oe apele answer. Reading some SPSSI pu gi ped 
Successful x ane e by 26 per cent of the group. We have a 
Six Per ce using SPSSI activities to interest potential members. y 


nt gave this as an important reason. 


The p a 
© Potential for Activity among SPSSI Members 


nity or pice problem for SPSST is the contrast between thse eamm: 
On the na among members and the good will toward the optaron 
© perce nand, and the great lack of participation m SPSS af airs ir 
“eptiori of the membership. Whether the relative inactivity of 

5 is due to a Jack of opportunity to participate, or whether it 1s 
hd Soothe motivation on the part of harassed, peo 
les E Whether both factors are present and reinforce one 2 otier 
ott. The results of this study indirectly support the third inter 
nactive members are unrealistic in wanting SPSSI to do 
willi S and at times show a passivity that would suggest they are often 
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Portunity ree the next fellow do it, But the very fact that a be 
° be Participate is resented and that members clamor for a chance: 

ative. The evi- 
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* or oni suggests that the first factor is also ope? from 
efo a Us desire by members to play a more active role comes 

Prese wing question: “Are there any social issues Or problems at 1E 

j d be willing to 


Rive t tume whi a aril 
ti Ich interest yo xtent that you wou 
$ me you to the es y wr cent of our te 


Onde and effort ter they a ON HIGH WO 
eir solution?” Eighty-two P š 
S answered ; en ked “What are 
d in x k > were then aske! 
the affirmative, They w ork through 


i i ga “wW ‘ou want to W 
Rive p ON a Issues?” and “Would you wan Sop 

© ti nY of these issues and problems?” Of the 251 people w a ky 
to a social problem or issue, 84 per cent said they 


van 
to work through SPSSI. 
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One can hardly regard an organization as withering away when so 
large a proportion of its membership is willing to devote time and energy 
to helping it implement its goals. Granted that our returns are not repre- 
sentative of our total membership, since it took a fair amount of motiva- | 
tion to plough through the long questionnaire, they still indicate an enor- 
mous potential for vigorous activity among the membership, And encour- 
agingly there was a tendency for more younger than older members to say 
that they wanted to be involved in research or activity toward solving 
some social problem. And the most active group shows no sign of a tired 
leadership. More of them (but not significantly more statistically) are 
willing to take on new tasks for the society, Among our old members it is 
the inactive group that is most reluctant to engage in SPSSI activity. The 
inactives among the young present a different picture. In other words, 


TABLE 9 
ISSUES AND PROBLEMS ON WHICH MEMBERS 
Woutp Give Time AND EFFORT | 


Middle 
ener- Some All 
Young ation Old Active Activity Inactive Members 


1. Race relations: 
integration in north 
and south, minority 


group problems 35% 48% 27% 39% 41% 37% 39% 
2. International 

problems: peace and 

war, nationalism, 

atomic bomb 30% 29% 31% 32% 36% 27% 30% 


3. Social aspects of 
mental health 


problems 18% 20% 10% 1% 16% 19% 17% 

4, Academic freedom, 

civil liberties 17% 20% 8% 18% 11% 18% 16% 

5. Conformity pres- 

sures: anti-intellec- 

tualism, political 

apathy 18% 10% 19% 36% 11% 13% 15% 

6. Democratic skills, 

interpersonal rela- 

tions, values 16% 9% 12% 1% 15% 13% 13% 
7. Role of religion 1% 2% 2% 0 2% 6% 4% 
8. Utilization of re- 

search findings; role 

of researcher 9% 4% 4% 4% 10% 6% 6% 
9. Public education 6% 14% 4% 14% 10% 6% 8% 
10. Training social 

psychologists 3% 11% 6% 1% 2% 8% 1% 
11. Industrial con- 

flict and economic 

questions 7% 13% 6% 14% 1% 9% 9% 
Other 14% 14% 4%, 11% 21% 10% 13% 
No answer 26 30 15 0 15 56 va 
=a =#«~;}] | e 
respondents 134 126 63 28 76 219 323 
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the old timers who have never been really active are not a good bet for 
participation at this point, but the inactive members who have joined 
since 1951 want to be involved. 
Members vary widely in the problems in which they are interested 
(Table 9). Thirty-nine per cent are concerned about some aspect of 
minority group problems, desegregation in the south or integration in the 
north; thirty per cent would like to work in the field of national and interna- 
tional tensions and aspects of peace and conflict resolution. Social aspects 
of mental health problems are suggested by 17 per cent of our members. 
Ixteen per cent emphasize academic freedom and civil liberties, and an- 
. other fifteen per cent want to concentrate on problems of political apathy, 
Conformity pressures, and anti-intellectualism, Thirteen per cent want to 
= @pproach the problem of democratic values from a psychological rather 
| than political or economic perspective. Public education, utilization of 
research findings, the role of the scientist, the role of religion, family 
relationships, disaster research, the training of social psychologists, social 
aspects of conservation problems, the sociology of law, creativity in human 
affairs were all mentioned by more than one respondent. Recognition of 
the change in social issues from the early years of the society is indicated 
in the fact that only nine per cent mentioned industrial conflict or some 
“Spect of economic issues, There is no dearth of issues a map lente one 
Members to the extent that they would like to participate in some form s 
“Search or social action looking to their solution. But desegregation “ae 
| ternational tension are the focal points for rallying a goodly group o 
members, a A 
There are only minor differences between age and activity oT = 
the issue conan eine wer and less active groups show 
ues they want to work on, The ne 3 f mental health 
S 'nterest in the role of religion and in social a gr d the active 
ce n Psychological aspects of depane Suncom S wendenicy in their 
older members, And the new members showe 


pee i i older 
SPecific formulations to spread more widely over topics than did the 
embers, 
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Practig. ? on the communication of research results 7 
ant. he ers, and to develop social psychology as a z t want to separate 
the the Organization to avoid controversy, they do no Se. 
zatia” of science and the application of science acti of eta an 
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of SPSSI’s founding. No matter when members entered, or A 
they are, they see essentially the same aims and functions for SPSS : i 

2. Members see SPSSI as having essentially different functions than 
the other divisions of APA. They want SPSSI to continue its oinaan 
toward social values. There is little feeling that we should integrate wi 
ee common ideological orientation does not include the goal of 
advancing social psychology as a profession. Some members favor ma 
but by and large our respondents feel that social psychology has arrive 4 
What they like about our society is that it is not a trade association. Ther 
is an undertone of dedication to social goals. 

4. For many members, however, the ideological aims of SPSSI have 
little substance in their own actions, They have given passive rather than 
active support to SPSSI enterprises. They have been too involved in other 
groups and in their own professional careers to take the initiative in par- 
ticipating in SPSSI activities, What they would miss the most, if the or- 
ganization were to dissolve, would be its publications, i 

5. There is a wide and perhaps deep reservoir of motivation amon 
members which SPSSI has not been able to tap. The great majority of 
our respondents would devote time and energy to the study of social issues 
of their choosing and would work through SPSSI to do this, 

6. The critical problem seems to be one of leadership succession and 
wider participation, There is widespread criticism of the leadership for 
not involving the membership, and similar objection to in-breeding with 
two or three university centers monopolizing positions of leadership and 
responsibility. The facts of the matter are that leadership positions have 
been dominated by a fairly small group of fairly old members. In other 
organizations such elder statesmen may 
group, but SPSSI is an org 
creativity of youth. 


give wisdom and stability to the 
anization which necds the vigor and the 


7. There is no sharp focus to the social value orientation of spssl 
members as a group. The social issues in which they are interested rang 
over a variety of topics. Minorit: 


i y group problems and desegregation heat 
the list, but even here people are interested in various aspects of the over 
all problem. There is little indication of the type of formulation which 
would stimulate a large group of people to work cooperatively toward the 
same objectives, A singleness of purpose and approach is not desirable ” 
a scientific group, but it has advantages in an organization with some ue 
terest in social action, 


8. There is some indication that SPSSI members are more interested 
in demonstrating that social problems can be tackled through scient! : 
methods than they are with seeing a problem through to solution. Th al 
are less enthusiastic about direct attempts to influence social action tha 


1 
they are about research. In other words, they handle the conflict betwer 
science and values by gro o 


: ; ping toward a limited role for the social pave gic! 
ogist. This may well be a highly desirable objective, and one could pre 
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that the trend will be toward defining this role more carefully and narrow- 
ing it for the future activities of the society. 

9. Dissatisfaction with involvement in SPSSI activities is somewhat 
§reater than satisfaction, Only a minority report any specific satisfaction of 
fairly great importance to them from particular SPSSI activities, Never- 


theless most members attach high value to the organization and want it 
to continue. 


> ~<a ee 


10. "The very active members derive the most satisfaction from mem- 
bership, but there is no difference in degree of satisfaction between the 
Partially active and the inactive, 

11. Satisfaction derived from interpersonal contact among SPSSI 
members does not seem to generalize very readily to SPSSI’s ideological 
goals, S y y 
its a ho publication activity of SPSSI is salient a e oa E 
eon oo It is regarded as the area in which SPSS ee m : 
SPSST = is one of the activities which would be missed the 

„Yere to dissolve. B 
mer = Most Of our losses in membership seem to result from the passive 

mers drifting away rather than from active disaffection. 
er Phere is a feeling among almost half the members Coi hane 
dealin, y i k of progress and theoretical advance in social reed 
hold fee larger problems and social issues. oe er, 8 Lad 
unionin some 55 per cent regard it as a major factor a g 
= ung of SPSSI. 
ing aha Aver three fourths of SPSSI members believe that He sel 
€y are “a have occurred in American society, and a majority 
aA ee to SPSST’s functioning: M ' 
| Ong time trend in conformity pressures which make 
Pression of minority views unsafe. 
p Srowing other-directedness in our culture and the consequent 
] & E of the liberal with his own internal convictions. 
cline in left-wing ideology. ac : 
diate, os Majority also believe that there has been a decline eee 
unemploy, zng apparently soluble social problems like i ao ce 
NE soci 1 nent, a decline in controversial social issues based up a 
ass bur Philosophies, and a shift from a society of social classes 
di “reaucratic society, But only in the case of the decline in imme- 
LEO: y in the ce ane. 
problems do the majority believe the trend bears a 
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the present-da 


sociometric attractive- 


ness, The individual is drawn to groups of people of similar interests to 
his own and to groups containing personalities he likes. ut ‘thee 18 2 
more general orientation which diffuses these more = — 3 
namely the symbolic value of the group, its charisma. “This a ‘ “i BoT 
whose goals express my values and where people of my type of think! : 
and feeling belong.” ‘Thus the member does not have to evaluate a 
activity of the organization in terms of his own self-interest, nor does ne 
even have to be knowledgeable about many of its specific activities, nor 
does he have to like all of its personalities to have confidence in its values 
and general purposes. f 

The members of SPSSI are held to it by this symbolic affective bond. 
Their knowledge and evaluation of its specific activities do not summate 
to account for their commitment to it. The belief in its distinctive role 1n 
APA, for example, is not based upon a bill of particulars in an objective 
assessment of the situation. Such an assessment might find less difference | 
between the APA and SPSSI than our members report, But our members 
are expressing their general confidence in the values which SPSSI repre- 
sents. This may also be the reason why members are not troubled about 
any difficulties in SPSSI carrying out the dual functions of developing 
science and realizing democratic values. Both of these functions are em- 
braced by the general favorable value they hold, The development of sci- 
ence and the utilization of science for attaining democratic goals are part 
of their democratic ideology. 

2. The specific activities of an organization are important in the 
reinforcement of the symbolic affective tie to the organization, but this 
reinforcement need be maintained at only some minimum level to keep 
the organization alive and fairly vigorous. Thus most of SPSSI’s members 
could report no advances by the organization since they had become 
members; membership satisfaction from the society’s activities was not 
high; and yet in spite of this lack of heavy reinforcement from SPSSI’S 
programs of activity, most of the members attach high value to the or- 
ganization and want it to continue, 

3. If the motivational strength of the organization receives less SUP” 
port from the activities of the society than it did in the early years, the? 
it is probably drawing fairly heavily upon social forces outside the organi- 
zation. People bring to the organization both their value orientation 
derived from growing up in our culture and their current needs creat? 
by current social forces, 

In assessing social trends our members as social psychologists are im 
pressed by shifts in social structure and changes in ideology which may 
affect the future of SPSSI. On the negative side it is possible that the new 
generation of social scientists will be less concerned with the realizatio? 
of democratic ideals through minority group movements and more de 
voted to their own advancement as organization men within the burea”” 

cratic structure of their professions. Group involvement of a profession a 
achieve broad social goals may be replaced by a narrow bureaucrat! 
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trade unionism, concerned with indivi . 
the protection Sei p aip p n ea 
Millis, Toomer i 6a in 1e special interests of the group. 
there are the forces witha os a complet picture. Or the positive side 
of human beings and wł 3 } rw, which emphasize the interdependence 
les oeie na = = 2 ring all professional and occupational mem- 
dependence de ae goa s which are general to all groups. Our inter- 
increasingly leat A a ongingness to the total society are becoming 
i deology = k ea $ : . with this development goes the need for an 
This any 4 = 4 = which transcends narrow group self-interest. 
‘Che clita mar be Da F fog: og: a of religion and the church. 
find ideological justif e of the few places where the individual can still 
to: adyocate crus stl npg for his genuinely social impulses. This is not 
Tores favorable EE to religion, but to point out that there are social 
avorable nigel a anacan integration of group goals as well as forces 
s willing to beim ureaucratic professionalization. An organization that 
commit itself to oan a broad ideology of democratic social values and to 

en modest activity in research to implement these goals 
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tif Kurt Lewin died in 1947 when he was still at the peak of his scien- 
; 1 productivity. He left behind him a group of keen and enthusiastic 
ean psychologists who shared his conviction that the methods of 
for ntific psychology could be extended to the study of groups, but that 
“a such a study the traditional descriptive language and the traditional 
xplanatory constructs were inadequate. The program of the Research 
ann for Group Dynamics represented an adventure, not into a new 

of behavioral problems, but into a familiar field that had hitherto 


resi ASYA i 
Csisted scientific scrutiny. me 
p Dur ing the early years at Iowa, and later at MIT, Lewin = 
rovided the dynamic that held the group together as a group. is 
cuddling enthusiasm was infectious, and in the presence of his restless 
uriosity no phenomenon of human behavior seemed uninteresting oe 
worthy of investigation. It is a tribute to the fertility of r go ae 
i i i i i a er hi 
l a his genius for attracting colleagues of the highest caliber hat al ades: 
| “ath the group did not dissolve. In accordance with the princip es : 
| Sroup dynamics they generated their own leadership, ager ane 
theo and ventured west to the wilds of Michigan, Ar aj ir ypa n 
°y are sti i and roductive; Kurt ewi l 
U mpa 7 ho were commissioned to nominate 
the proud of them, To those of us w20 ™ ppe te 
recipient of this year’s award it seeme a i 

ose 
Onor should go, not 2 an individual, but to the group phew p 7 z 

i ka'i heart and that has so brilliantly perpetuated an 

i i in. 

of research that Lewin believed 1 r of the Research Center 


We have asked Dorwin Cartwright, Directo. 
mg Group nat: es receive the award on behalf of the er = 
Nould really be flanked on the platform by the stalwarts W o move 
t Lewin Memorial Award Committee 


E = an of the committee were Alfred L. 
d Robert B. MacLeod, Chairman. 
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EE 


Ei 
as This presentation on beh 
Balquaet® by Robert B. MacLeo 
in, Urie Bronfenbrenner, 49 


tward in the covered wagon—Ronald Lippitt, Leon Festinger, a 
Jobi Prench-and by numerous other psychologists a = = oe 
i gth to the group. The honor should be shared , too, 
open | ae gd ey whio aia the Research Center a home in 
pane for Social Research, and Donald Marquis Heo ean 
skill and dedication made the University of Michigan one of t ae aan 
reat psychological centers. But Dorwin Cartwright s shoulders sre = 
Se to bear a burden of collective Praise, just as they have ; 
years borne the weight of administrative responsibility for the groul - 
It is with great pleasure, and more than a little Personal a oe 
I present to you, Dorwin Cartwright, as representative of Er pr 
Center for Group Dynamics, the Kurt Lewin Memorial Award for 


Kurt Lewin Memorial Aumard g 
Granted hy | 
The Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues 
to 


The Research Center for Group Dynamics 
1958 
3 iu their mark, as did Kurt Lewin, 


nt and integration of psychological 
research and social action, ! 


Hor furtherin 
the develope 


d right will speak to us tonight of “Some Things Learned 
during th i Tustrating, but always productive yea 
ed to the study of group dynamics. 


Some Things Learned: An Evaluative History 


of the Research Center for Group Dynamics ° 


Dorwin Cartwright 


Lewin Award to an institution, the Society for 
f Social Issues is actually recognizing “con- 
tributions of many individuals made in a great oa m pesme 
period of some thirteen years. It is unfortunate that everyone who has 
contributed to the work of the Center can not be mentioned by name, 
but the list is too long. And although one person has been chosen to 
“speak for” the Center, no single individual can adequately represent the 
entire group. We must be satisfied with less than the ideal: each one 
ld be mentioned will have to be content with those 
gratifications obtainable through identification with a collective entity; 
and what follows is only one person’s point of view—there have been no 
committee meetings, no group decisions, no group think. 

An occasion of this sort would seem to be an appropriate time for 


reminiscence and stock-taking. Let us, then, look back over the history 
sk what lessons this 


of the Research Center for Group Dynamics and a 
d here with a sub- 


experience may provide. We shall not be concerne 
generalizations 


stantive review of the research undertaken nor with any 
some of the basic assumptions made 


from it. Rather, I shall summarize 
when the Center was established and then comment briefly on these 


assumptions in the light of subsequent experience. 


Historical Context 


In making the Kurt 
the Psychological Study o 


whose name shou 


The Concept of Group Dynamics 
; be dated as during the academic 


The founding of the Center may ‘ 
year 1944-1945, when Kurt Lewin went to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The origination of the idea of such a Center, however, 
occurred some time before that. Undoubtedly, the critical event was Kurt 
Lewin’s move from Germany to the United States. Since, for him, 
psychology was not divorced from life, he immediately began to devote 
his professional interests to the task of gaining 4 deeper understanding of 
the differences he observed between Germany and the United States in 


the period between the two World Wars. These differences, he believed, 
were not merely matters of p had to do with basic 


olitical organization but 
a oe 
of revising t 


2I have taken the liberty 5 
in order to amplify certain points only briefl 
3 


his paper considerably for publication 


y mentioned in the lecture. 


values about human relations, with child-rearing and relationships within 
the family, with leadership in all kinds of groups and organizations, and 
with the extent and quality of participation by individuals in all aspects 
of society. And, of course, he was deeply concerned with the treatment of 
minority groups in both Germany and the United States, 

But just having an interest in cross-cultural differences would not have 
been enough to generate anything particularly new in the social sciences. 
It made a difference in this case because it brought Kurt Lewin’s scientific 
and theoretical resources to bear upon a cluster of problems which had 
not before been approached in a comparable fashion, By the mid-1930's 
he was established as an experimental and theoretical psychologist. All 
graduate students of that era were well acquainted with the triad of 
theorists: Tolman, Hull, and Lewin. He had pioneered in the use of 
mathematics in formal theory through his “topological and vector 
psychology.” He had introduced several important concepts into the 
language A psychological theory, such as life space, psychological force, 
orem ie ey a me of aspiration. And he had applied the experi- 

suc. recalcitrant phenomena as frustration, anger, 
substitution, conflict, and decision. Thus, 
rties turned Lewin’s interests to problems 
p life, he was prepared to approach them 
ogical sophistication. 


out b 5 ns associated with feeding problems carried 

y Waring, Dwyer, and Junkin (16); -à Bie experiment 0” 
fluence by J. D. Frank (5); a field study of 
1,9);al mong rural children by Bavelas and Kalhor”? 
HT ernie | ee of the development of ddn atid fairness i 
on the social als ti right (18) 3 an experiment on the effects of frustration 
Hertzman and f obsa me by M. E. Wright (19) ; and studies = 
upon the level of He lg and by Festinger (4) on social influences 

In addition to this and 
ments which had a di 


among Lewin, Lippitt, and White. Li 
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impressed with the American way of dealing with children in group 
settings and was committed to experimentation and theory. Lippitt 
brought knowledge of group work procedures and research techniques. 
The well-known experiments upon styles of leadership and group atmos- 
phere were the result (12, 13). This work was noteworthy for several 
reasons but foremost because it attempted to create in the laboratory 
under controlled conditions such complex social phenomena as demo- 
aire leadership. And, not less important, the 


cratic, autocratic, and laissez-f 
experiments produced dramatic and measurable effects upon the behavior 


of the children subjected to the different treatments. 

As might be expected, this new line of work was subjected to crit- 
icism, both justified and unjustified. But for Lewin and his associates the 
results were exhilarating; a whole realm of new possibilities was opened 
up. French was stimulated by Lewin’s visit to Harvard to improvise a 
laboratory in the attic of Emerson Hall and to conduct what must have 
been the first experiment on groups there, comparing the effects of fear 
and frustration on organized versus unorganized groups (7). Bavelas, who 
came to Iowa interestingly enough also from Springfield College, under- 
took an experiment on the training of leaders of youth groups (2). Later, 
he suggested to Lewin the cluster of ideas and procedures that became 
known as “group decision.” With America’s entry in the war, he and 
French, in association with Alfred Marrow, explored group decision and 
related techniques as a means of improving industrial production; and 
Margaret Mead interested Lewin in studying problems related to wartime 


> 
food shortages, with the result that Radke together with others conducted 
experiments upon group decision as 


a means of changing food habits 
(11, 14, 15). 


Creating a Research Center l 
Out of this work Lewin began to envisage a field of study which he 


came to label as “group dynamics.” It would be concerned with such a 
ters as group leadership, group standards and yana P ae 
the effects of group membership upon the individua 5 be an qa 
of one’s position within a group, and intergroup relations. | — no . 
confined to any limited realm of application, such as socia get oe ; 
education, or ia dustry, but would explore ae o e 
wherever ‘they might be found in society. Then, in addition, 


ituti i the study of group 
clud institution was required to advance 
aes ao Tai th vigor and enthusiasm to interest people 


dynamics, and he set about wi : 
in the erakon of a Research Center for Group in bai 
At this point I must skip over the trials and tri u roms mt ih 
converting the image of a Center into ao SAAN fe be F 
gave immeasurable help, and I hesitate to list any hee: > hol ra 
Offending the many left out. However, I must mention Taren ee SES» 
ho interested MIT in 


(and memb PSSI): Douglas McGregor, who. ' 
inviting Tai oe the Center there; Rensis Likert, whose experi- 
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: ra erting the 
ence with organized social research helped ino enisnly e Sa 
image into administrative ma and a caer ag Sama venting 
in Lewin assisted so much in gaining the neede Se an 
Throvgh the combined efforts of these and many a ee ee 
established with the initial financial support of t om eee ai 
Congress, the Field Foundation, and MI iil The oy ee ree Lippitt, 
sisted of Dorwin Cartwright, Leon Festinger, Kurt an Eae e 
Marian Radke, and, shortly after, John R. P. French, Jr. 

Lewin’s untimely death the Center moved to the 
in 1948, where it became a Part o 
During the past ten years Alvin Z; 
joined the senior staff, and Frank H 
in our theoretical work, Financial su 
many sources but primarily from the 
Office of Naval Research, United St 


University of Michigan 
f the Institute for Social Research. 


arary, a mathematician, collaborated 
pport has come over these years from 
National Institute of Mental Health, 

ates Air Force, U.S. Office of Po 
tion, National Science Foundation, Rockefeller Foundation, Foundatio 
for Research on Human Behavior, 


and the University of Michigan, 


Those of us who assembled in Cambridge at the end of the war to 


ture thought of ourse 


s pioneers. 
Ives, I suppose, as pionee: 
an organization with 


no history or established 
precedents anywhere in the social sciences; ts 
reation of new techniques of research and >. 
procedures in investigating new kinds of pro 


: > to refer 
c term “group dynamics” could be made to re 
to a reasonably coherent field of k 


» Our ideology. 
polar reaction to us by 


° R : r our 
ries of deviancy could account for 


d the reactions of others to us. ) 


-t Zajonc , 
ander, Jay Jackson, and Robert Zajon 


Michigan Bell Telephone Company, 
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the context in which the Center exists. In order to reconstruct the situ- 
ation at that time, one must recall that the Center was then the only 
organization ai p to research on group dynamics, that the 
published literatur€Xjn the general field of small group research was 
scanty and scattered, that there were no courses being offered in group 
dynamics, and that there was as yet no “group dynamics movement” in 
the world of practical affairs. Over the subsequent years the phrase 
“group dynamics” has come to refer to such a variety of activities and 
ideas that it may be instructive to review here briefly what those of us 
Originally associated with the Center thought we were undertaking. 


Science and Practice 

The best source for this purpose is an article published by Kurt 
Lewin (10) in 1945 in which he described the objectives and ideology of 
the Center. He opened the article with the following statement. “The 
Research Center for Group Dynamics has grown out of two needs or 
necessities, a scientific and a practical one.” And he proceeded to commit 
the Center to a concern for both scientific and practical objectives— 
objectives which should be pursued simultaneously and interdependently. 
As Lewin put it: “In the field of social management, we are just awaken- 
ing to the fact that a better knowledge is needed than day by day experi- 
ence, tradition and memory of an individual or a social group can pro- 
vide, that we need understanding on a scientific level. . . . There are 
increasing symptoms that leading practitioners in government, in agri- 
culture, in industry, in education, in community life are becoming aware 
that the statement ‘nothing is as practical as a good theory’ holds also in 
the field of social management.” (p. 129) : f 

Requirements for scientific understanding. The important phrase in 
this statement is “understanding on a scientific level.” How was this to be 
achieved? Lewin specified several requirements. 

First, “The study of group life should reach beyond o S of 
description; the conditions of group life and the forces which rh angar 
change or which resist change should be investigated. The term ‘dynamics 


ref n " ” 0 

Se a insight depends upon oo a 
Problem in line with its own nature, rather than in accordance - a = 
artificial elassification, the study of group life should be co hia m o 
mng way in which society is accustomed to classify a particular group 


Phenomenon.” 131) 

Third, “It ae prime importance that the development d ana, ar 
and theories should keep abreast and partly ahead of the gathering o 
a if the same degree 


iev ity only 
ata, Soci ie an hope to achieve maturity only 
fede Cate d experiments can be reached which has 


of m . ; 
utual guidance of theory and e3 $ aie ; : 
cen so charagterisie of physical science since the beginning of its rapid 
Progress “o develop adequate theories which combine generality with 
the . i of the most difficult tasks ahead. 
ete is one 
Power of reaching the concr! 
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Much is gained, however, if one realizes that neither scientific nor prac- 
tical results can be expected without adequate development of the 
theoretical aspect of the work.” (pp. 131-132) : 

Fourth, “The Research Center plans to use whatever qualitative or 
A fon | psychological, sociological, or anthropological methods are 
a dereli we, The man methodological interest, however, will 
periments. Such a experiments and particularly change ex- 
the field.” (p. 131) “The fan be carried out in the laboratory or in 
forces are keeping up this t Spe questions of social dynamics: what 
be brought about by what onp life? what type of change would 
changes? under what di YP : action? what forces would resist what 

pele ac con itions would a change | . | 
will group living bend quickly back to nange be permanent and when 
of social dynamics demand “* to previous designs? all these questions 
>c . experimental procedures in the full mean- 


and wi 3 

5 ae Aner objective of improving social 
h and practical noni advocating an unusual blending 
ring its feasibil pplication and that there would be 
uty. As he put it: “One may ask whether 


ion between : ; 
theoretical social science and the practical 


d to retard i 

a scientific step that is ready. 
rward p that 1: : 
Proceeds correctly, a ¢ , and, I am persuaded that if the scientist 


lose link : 
development of theory.” @ ao can be a blessing for the 


reality is one of the reasons why particular attention should be given to 
the practical prerequisites for field experiments and to the conditions 
under which social research leads to practical application.” (p. 132) 

Lewin then added some comments which, in the light of our sub- 
Sequent experience, reveal a keen foresight of a difficult problem with 
which research of the kind contemplated would have to contend, “Ex- 
periments with groups,” he said, “have not only to overcome philosophical 
Prejudices and technical difficulties; they have also to justify themselves 
as honorable and necessary social procedure. ‘Group manipulation’ is a 
term that is dreaded, at least in a democratic country. It seems to go 
counter to the basic dignities of man. I would not like to see this sentiment 
diminished. The relation between legitimate and non-legitimate dealings 
with groups has to be clarified. One point should be seen clearly and 
strongly. There is no individual who does not, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, try to influence his family, his group of friends, his occupational 
group, and so on. Management is, after all, a legitimate and one of the 
most important functions in every aspect of social life. Few aspects are as 
much befogged in the minds of many as the problem of leadership and of 
power in a democracy, . . . We have to realize that power itself is an 
essential aspect of any and every group. . . . Not the least service which 
social research can do for society is to better insight into the legitimate 
and non-legitimate aspects of power.” (p. 133) 


Summary. This, then, was the ideology which guided the original 
staff of the Center, Stated concisely, it contained the following major 


Points: 
1. Modern society needs a scientific understanding of group life, and 


important segments of society are beginning to recognize this need. 
2. The attainment of such an understanding requires (a) research 


Which reaches beyond the level of description to that of dynamics, (b) 
formulating research problems in unconventional ways (i.e. in ways 
which seem unnatural to the practitioner or be the ma a on 
Sense), (c) developing concepts and f keones eed Ss ri mf of 
Sathering of data, and (d) use of a variety of methods, but primarily 

€xperiments in the laboratory and in the field. ; TET 
3. The close interrelating of ane u liani 


Practice can, if undertaken properly, contri 
asic science, 


4. An institution dedicated to the improvement of social practice by 


Means of social research must obtain financial and social support ofa oe 
2nd magnitude required to achieve a deep understanding at group tite, 
uch sanctioning can be obtained only if society accepts Ee Ss 
On Sroups as legitimate and if adequate techniques ae eveloped for 
Onverting basic knowledge effectively into improved social practice. 


Implementing the Basic Assumptions 


The experience of the Center over the past thirteen years, I believe, 


i A i e ill are, essentially 
supports the view that these assumptions were, and still are, 


correct. The need for a scientific understanding of group life is as evident 
now as ever; it is clear that experiments on significant aspects of aed 
life can be conducted both in the laboratory and in the field: steady 
progress has been made in building a theoretical structure to ee 
modate the accumulated findings about group dynamics; and the 
continued growth of the Center together with the establishment of other 
similar programs around the world testifies to the readiness of = 
segments of society to sanction such work, Indeed, much has ays 

in thirteen years to reassure us that our “deviant” ideology was not too ar 
off the mark. There are, however, certain features of this experience 
which, rather than generating complacency, raise questions and stimulate 
thought. The going has not been uniformly easy with respect to all goals. 
Let us now turn to some of the unfinished business of the Center (and, I 
may suggest, of social psychology at large). 


Desire for Better Social Practice and the Support of Rese 


Probably the most drar 
the Center has been the r 


arch 
matic development since the establishment a 
esponse of society to a cluster of ideas an 


k a aI TT is 
s known under the label “group dynamics.” There 1 
now a group dynamics movement” 


g emotional reactions, ranging from 
I once met a woman with a frightening fire 10 
her eyes who told me that group dynamics is the twentieth century 

nationally syndicated column that one of Presi- 
tments to the Cabinet should not be confirmed 
question was a “captive of the group dynamı- 
certainly correct in his belief that important 
segments of American society were seeking better ways of social man- 
agement. There has been, and there still remains, an intense hunger for 
better social practice, , 


favor. But the intense 
proving social practice compels me to r 
the Research Center for Group Dyn 
an understanding of group life on a 
can be achieved only by research. American society has been ready 
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€nough to grasp at new ideas and techniques of social management, but 
it has been much less ready to give the kind of support required for the 
attainment of a scientific understanding upon which sound management 
can be built. Any doctrine or social practice, be it “group dynamics,” 
“progressive education,” “scientific management,’ “group therapy,” 
“great books.” “integration through legal compulsion,” or what have you, 
will suffer the fate of ail fads if it is not based on a better scientific under- 
Standing of society than is now available and if it is not carried out in 
intimate contact with on-going research. 

During the lifetime of the Center social scientists have confronted a 
Strange situation: American society has shown an intense hunger for 
better social practice, an ardent willingness to adopt new ideas and 
procedures in many fields of social practice, but a resistance to providing 
the kind of financial support needed to build the scientific foundation for 
better social practice. (To be sure, the financial support of social science 
during this period has exceeded all previous times. The critical point, 
however, is that eagerness for improved practice does not often enough 
become a reason for supporting the required scientific work.) Why this 
reluctance to support social research when there is such intense interest in 
improving social practice? 

Part of the difficulty lies in the fact that the “payoff” of social 
research has not yet been well demonstrated; it is not self-evident to 
everyone that social research will improve social practice. This creates a 
problem, for it is hardly fair to require a demonstration of the usefulness 
of research before enough research has been done, and yet one can hardly 
ask responsible “gatekeepers” to allocate large resources for enterprises of 
questionable value. Here we reach an impasse. If we are to avoid com- 
plete immobilization, somehow the researcher and the man of practical 
affairs will have to achieve a better mutual understanding. Perhaps a 
Contribution toward this end can be made by specifying, on the basis of 
Sur experience, some of the requirements which must be met in order for 
Social research to produce anything of real value for social practice. 


Requirements for Producing Useful Basic Research l 
. If social research is to be of genuine help in improving social practice, 
it must be conducted in such a way that it creates a significantly new 
“nderstanding of the nature of society and group life. The achievement of 
Is kind of understanding requires the social scientist to approach social 
1 different from that of the practitioner and 
to Concentrate on a problem, attacking it from many different angles, 
Until he understands it—not merely until the need for some particular 
Ministrative action has passed. A too great or too impatient concern for 
ra Ping the practical fruits of research will only reduce the chances of 
aping any. , 
Proper formulation of research topics. In reviewing our experiences 
© Center, I am struck by a disconcerting paradox: the very thing 


“Nomena in a way essentially 


at 
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which makes the social researcher uniquely valuable causes him the 
greatest difficulty in gaining from practical-minded people the kind of 
support required to be valuable. The competent researcher differs from 
the competent practitioner mainly in the way he formulates problems and 
conceptualizes social phenomena. It is in this peculiar unconventionality 
that the social researcher’s practical value lies, But it is here, too, that his 
difficulties arise. 

Lewin illustrated this requirement by Suggesting that in order to 
achieve a fundamental understanding of minority problems one would 
have to investigate such apparently different matters as the interrelations 
between the blind and seeing, between adults and children, as well as 
between Negroes and whites, or Catholics and Protestants. Minority 
problems, he asserted, should be viewed as but one example of the effect 
of group status on group living. If he is correct, those concerned with 


of social research comes from what is learned by a penetrating and per- 
sistent Program of research on the dynamic nature of social phenomena, 
in which theorizing goes “partly ahead” of data gatherin oa not from 
a quick and isolated attack upon a current difficulty of Pecan seg- 


agencies concerned with them 
This and other simila 


does so, he will have to investi. 
and problems which to the pra 


Moreove: i . 
mn inte valis of his research will be in fields of practice 
Ar st gan B viewed as having nothing to do with one another. 
grams of research, This brings us to a closely related 
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requirement. The researcher must find some w 
Coherent program of research which cuts 
Practice. In the Research Center for G 
to meet this requirement by undert 
which constitute programs on 
“group membership,” 
Each such program, co 


ay to create a theoretically 
across heterogeneous fields of 
roup Dynamics we have 
aking a series of interrelated projects 
“group cohesiveness,” “group standards,” 
“group structure,” “social power,” and the like. 
nsequently, has had to be financed by some agency 
committed to “basic” research or by a combination of agencies concerned 
with practical problems which can be reformulated in terms of a theoreti- 
cally designated program area. 

Appropriate financing, Although our experie 
that this is a most fruitful w 


attempted 


nce has shown clearly 
ay to organize research, I must report in all 
candor that the difficulties in achieving stable financing for programs thus 
conceived have been great, Agencies concerned with solving immediate 
practical problems have, not unnaturally, been impatient to get “results” 
and have had difficulty in waiting for conclusions which can properly be 
drawn only from a series of projects conducted in apparently diverse prac- 
tical settings. The management of such agencies must possess a breadth 
of understanding and a Jong time-perspective in order to contribute to the 
financing of programs of research of the type required, Fortunately there 
are a few agencies with this kind of management. 

One might expect the situation to be more favorable among founda- 
tions and other agencies committed to “basic” research, But even here 
trends in recent years have not been universally helpful. For one thing, 
there seems to be a growing tendency among foundations to model their 
Policies after research contracting agencies. Some foundations differ from 
the most action-oriented research contractor in business or the military 
“stablishment only with respect to the particular practical problem which 


concerns them. These foundations often have the highest humanit 
Values 


Nation 
and in, 
influe 
th 


aran 
and are devoted to the best practical objectives, such as the elimi- 
of ignorance, prejudice, poverty, „delinquency, mental illness, war, 
efficiency in the important institutions of society. Nevertheless, their 
nces upon the way research is organized are indistinguishable from 
Ose of other pragmatically oriented sponsors. A second unfortunate 
Sve Opment is the tendency of agencies to support only small, short-term 
qaucets. The “ideal” proposal for basic research is becoming one which 
scribes in minute detail the hypothesis, design, measuring instruments, 
Ces pbrocedures of analysis of a single project and which guarantees suc- 
i Fh al Can hers to undertake projects 
daller Pejn aa asa i sonia E aia in duration, and homoge- 
cous | NA smaller in size, shorter an AE E a a 3 TE 
All of 72h respect to some conventionally defin athe PP i a 
have © experience of our Center, and I dare say of any prar hers : ho 
Stan, qe a concerted and sustained effort to advance a + hi m 
tteora of human behavior, goes diametrically opposite to t iis. Our est 
ical work and our greatest contributions to social practice have 
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resulted from those all too rare periods when we were able to pursue an 
unconventionally formulated problem persistently for three to five years 
—a time-span of horrifying length to the financial sponsor but of micro- 
scopic proportions in the development of scientific understanding. 

A concern for practical problems. It would be incorrect, however, 
to imply that all of the difficulties stem from those who finance or hope to 
use the results of social research, All of us who participate in the academic 
culture are subjected to pressures which stem from a prevailing image of 
the nature of “pure” research. This image tends to identify “good 
research with the laboratory and “bad” research with the field. It suggests 
that research in any way motivated by pragmatic considerations must be 
inferior. These influences from our culture seem to me to be most unfor- 
tunate. Although the researcher can not accept as research topics 
conventionally formulated social problems, 


he must be genuinely con- 
cerned with these problems. He must favor, 


in principle, the attainment 
the alliance of science and 
Kept in contact with irreducible and 
academic culture of today, I regret to 
social psychologists away from the world 
y that they come to place most value on 
1 ise of relevance to social practice, and, 
even more important, their “pure” research threatens to become intel- 
ost touch with the “irreducible and stubborn 
’ most able researchers resist with ingenuity 
and vigor any effort to get them out of the laboratory into the field. As 
important as I believe laboratory experiments to be, I am becoming 
ain autistic flavor of a growing quantity of social 
ch which moves from one laboratory study to another 


without ever subjecting the generalizations to the hard test of applicability 


to “real life.” 


In his Lowell lectures of 1925, Whi it 
; 349, tehead ade an observation 
about the history of natural science “a Sr an amas an obeon 


recently by Phillipp Frank (6) 


society failed to develop a science ; k 
x science in the moi as Fran 
puts it: “In the soci 4 dern sense because, as 


1n general principles belon d i cial 

5 ged to a higher socia 

class sage Liat Tested in the ‘hard facts’ of technical appli- 

cations, the artisans and craftsmen. |. | Ifa man of high social status 
attempted to apply his ‘philosophy’ or « E 


was severely criticized.” (pp. 25-26) This 


research must be greatly improved, and social scientists must concern 
themselves with theoretical problems which, when solved, can in principle 
have relevance to social management. But even when all of these con- 
ditions are met, I am now persuaded the potential contribution may still 
not be fully realized. 


Scientific Understanding and Improved Practice 


In order to describe the reason for this conclusion, let me recapitulate 
the original ideology of the Genter. This ideology committed the staff to 
a simultaneous concern for scientific and practical objectives. It rejected 
any categorical separation of science from practice, for the improvement 
of practice requires scientific understanding. But it also held that we, as 
social scientists, should formulate our research problems so as to advance 
theoretical understanding rather than according to customary categories 
of social practice. This latter requirement, which I still believe is essential, 
has nevertheless tended to reintroduce a separation between scientific and 
practical objectives. If these two objectives are to be advanced jointly, 
better procedures must be developed for converting scientific knowledge 


into new social practice. 


Ways of Influencing Practice 

The social scientist can, of course, influence social practice in many 
ways. He can, for example, provide facts of value to those who take social 
action. On this matter our early views were not too bad, We foresaw the 
importance of designing a fact-finding procedure that provides for the 
mutual participation of researcher and practitioner in the process, and 
for effective feedback of the discovered facts. This is an important con- 
tribution, but it does not deal directly with the problem of converting 
basic knowledge into new social practice. 

The social researcher can indoctrinate the practitioner, through 
seminars, workshops, and the like, in the concepts, theories, and accumu- 
lated knowledge of social science. This, too, is important. Social practice 
has benefited greatly from having an increasing number of practitioners 
trained in social science, But here again the conversion of basic knowledge 
into practice is not well provided for: it is ordinarily left to the imagina- 
tion and wisdom of the practitioner, who must proceed without any 


established guiding principles. 


The Missing Functions 
As basic knowledge accumulates and becomes more dependable it 


will become increasingly evident, I am now convinced, that we must 
provide explicitly for a set of functions which are typically missing 1n Cur- 
rent efforts to go from basic knowledge to social practice. The nature of 
these missing functions may be suggested by reference to the older and 
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more developed natural sciences. Although there are ee 
i between the social and natural sciences, the requirement: 
iy eS basic knowledge into practice are probably not funda- 
od tally different between the two. If the analogy is appropriate, we 
ae i k in the social sphere for the development of functions arse 
“ee “mn those subsumed under the label “engineering” in the physical ¥ 
ae “Dut even though phrases like “social engineering” have been 
E to suggest such an analogy, there are as yet no institutions m { 
fecal sphere which really carry out the many functions which could 
called “engineering. 
men about the problems now confronting social akong 
I have been especially impressed by Whitehead’s analysis of what a 
pened in the natural sciences during the nineteenth century. But it : i 
useful to compare the experiences and problems of social psychology an 4 
those of the physical sciences only if we recognize that social pele 
is comparatively very young, probably now in a stage of ee 
comparable to that of physics in the early seventeenth century. Whitchea ; 
analysis is important for social scientists, I believe, because our sima H 
have not yet gone through the stage of development which he desorika 
The following excerpts from Whitehead’s discussion, then, may suggest | } 
the nature of the task which social psychology still faces, ii 
! 


What is peculiar and new to the ( 
it from all its predecessors, is its tech 
duction of some great isolated inventi 
something more was involved. . . s 


. e ing 
nineteenth) century, aitaren aE 
hology. It was not merely the a 
ons. It is impossible not to feel tha 


understand our e 
railways, tel 
concentrate 
broken up t 


poch, we can neglect all the details of change, such i 
egraphs, radios, spinning machines, synthetic dyes. We mu i 
real novelty, which has j 


Science, conceived not so much in j 


an obvious storehouse of ideas for uti 
stand what happened duri 


ts principles as in its results, = { 

lization. But, if we are to one 
ng the century, the analogy of a mine is pene 
than that of a storehouse, Also, it is a great mistake to think that the, bar PN 
scientific idea is the required invention, so that it has only to be picke / i 
up and used. An intense Period of imaginativ. i 
element in the new 
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lucky thought. Their feats of scholarship during the nineteenth century 
were the admiration of the world. This discipline of knowledge applies 
beyond technology to pure science, and beyond science to general scholar- 
ship. It represents the change from amateurs to professionals. (17, pp. 
135-137) 


Invention and developmental research. At the present time there are 
many segments of American society quite ready to introduce innovations 
into various fields of social management. The problem of converting basic 
knowledge into social practice is not, thus, that practitioners are timid or 
conservative. The problem is that none of us have recognized sufficiently 
that there can be no short cuts. If the experience of natural science and 
engineering is any guide, a long period of developmental research—of 
pilot runs, evaluation, and redesign—is required before a dependable 
product can be attained. All too often in the world of social management 
we put the first experimental model into operation without any test runs 
at all. It is as if we were to try to shoot a man to the moon in the first 
rocket some one thought might get there. If we want to live less recklessly, 
we must continue to advance our scientific understanding of society, but 
in\addition we must, as Whitehead put it, learn “how to set about 
bridging the gap between the scientific ideas and the ultimate product” 
and be willing to undertake a “disciplined attack upon one difficulty after 
another.” In other words, we must develop the knowledge and social 
organization necessary for a professional approach to invention and 
developmental research in the world of social management. 

I can not elaborate here the full ramification of the analogy between 
physical and social engineering. Tt must be noted, however, that there are 
undoubtedly certain points at which the analogy breaks down. Probably 
the most important difference lies in the fact that a new product in 
physical engineering is a physical object whereas a new social product is 
a changed form of human behavior. Social engineering will undoubtedly 
have to solve many technical and ethical problems which are unique. 

Promising trends in professional schools. The organization of 
resources for social invention and developmental research will un- 
doubtedly take many forms. : Recent developments in some of the 
rofessional fields, notably social work and public health, suggest one 

ising form. Here social psychologists are being appointed to the 
prates of professional schools with the responsibility of developing 

rograms of research, though no clear pattern of research has yet emerged. 
an programs, I would suggest, should not become just more social 
D ch.” Instead, the social scientist in the professional school should 
his basic knowledge together with an understanding of the needs 
he profession to invent new social procedures and then to carry out 
pin r developmental research so that the actual consequences of each 
seule can be known. And, since this entire undertaking is new, 


invention : ; TA 
new = pet should be taken to gain from the experience generalizations 
grea 
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resear 
employ 


about how most effectively to go about creating inventions which will 
work. 

Invention and developmental research in action agencies, We may also 
expect the establishment of facilities for social invention and development 
research within agencies concerned with social practice. There are now a 


few such facilities within the military establishment, within two or three; ^ 


of the more progressive businesses, and here and there among organiza- 
tions devoted to social welfare. If such facilities are to make their full 
contribution, they must be staffed by competent social scientists. who 
devote their full intellectual resources to inventing and evaluating new 
social practices. These social scientists should not be thought of, nor used, 
as “consultants” or “trouble shooters,” A confusion of role would be 
unfortunate here. Genuine developmental research in such agencies will 
be given the responsibility and the resources to take known principles of 
social science, to convert them into “new products” (such as new styles 
of leadership, new forms of organization, new training procedures, oF 
new systems of compensation), and then to evaluate them under field 
conditions. By such a procedure we can hope to achieve really exciting 
advances in social technology, because the costs of mistakes are minimized 


and institutions are asked to introduce large-scale changes only after their 
consequences have been determined. . 


A challenge to social scie 


ellectual resources we possess. To be a 
need to have a first- 
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